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Its“ Worth More’ features 
are a big reason why 


the swing is to Ford 


When you buy it. Ford sells in the low-price field, 
yet in feature after feature it gives you quality that’s 
usually associated only with costliest cars. It has the 
modern engineering, too. Its smooth, level ride is proof 
that a big, heavy car is not nec essary for day-long riding 
comfort. And only Ford in its field offers a V-8 engine. 


While you drive it, Ford—whether V-8 or Six—gives 
you top performance with all-round economy. The power- 
ful Ford V-8 provides the smooth GO of the highest priced 
cars. And a Ford Six, with optional Overdrive, took top 
“prize” in this year’s Mobilgas Economy Run over all cars 
entered — proof that Fords give “best miles-per-gallon.” 


When you sell it. Official used-car price books show that 
year-old Fords return the highest portion of their original 
cost. And no wonder! Ford’s years-ahead styling... its 
lustrous baked-enamel finish... and its traditional ability 
to “take it,” throughout years and years of the toughest 
service, make Ford worth more to the used-car buyer, too. 


ko Worth more when you buy it... 


worth more when you sell it! 
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FREE 


if you obtain a Trial Membership in The Heritage Club at this time! 


THERE ARE three beautiful, beautiful books in the 
portrait above. They have been out-of-print for seven 
years. That fact has made some thousands of people 
unhappy. Many of these people have been advertising 
widely in the attempt to locate copies of these books 
for their collections. So now it will make them happy, 
to learn that we are planning new printings of all 
three of these books—and there is a special reason 
why it will make you happy, too. 

For these are not only beautiful books, they are 
famous books. They are “fictionized biographies” of 
three of the greatest painters that ever lived. One is 
Irving Stone's classic story about Vincent van Gogh, 
the title of which is Lust for Life. The second is Hen- 
drik van Loon’s classic story about Rembrandt, R.V.R.: 
The Life and Times of Rembrandt van Rijn. The third 
is Dmitri Merejcovski’s classic life of Leonardo, The 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 

These justly-famous Heritage editions are profusely 
illustrated from the works of the painters themselves! The 
illustrations are arranged so that they appear at the 
proper points in the stories of the painters’ lives; and 
they are wonderfully reproduced, too: by letterpress 
and gravure and collotype, and often in full color. 


NowW WE are prepar- 
ing new printings of 
these three fine books. 
They will be placed on 
sale in the retail book 
shops for $11.85 per 
set, in the growing se- 
ries called The Herit- 
age Illustrated Book- 
shelf. But, because they were first distributed to the 
members of The Heritage Club, the directors feel that 
the members of the Club hold a kind of partnership 
with them in the plates from which these reprints are 
being made. So a copy of each book is going to be 
given to each new member of The Heritage Club, to 
inaugurate a new system of Bonus Books— which will 
be issued bi-monthly to even a limited number of 
Trial Members! 

Now you may know that the membership rolls of 
The Heritage Club are not often publicly opened to 
new members. And yet, if you obtain a Trial Member- 
ship in The Heritage Club at this time, and at this time 
only, we will give you a complete set of these three 
beautiful, beautiful books. Why? 





WELL, IN THE FIRST PLACE, we have persuaded the 
mills which produce our fine papers to increase their 
allotment to us— with the result that, of six of our re- 
cent publications, we have obtained from the printers 
about a thousand extra copies. So, in the second place, 
we have decided to take in one thousand new mem- 
bers: to try the Club out for just six books. 

But we want to enroll this limited number of peo- 
ple with an even more limited expenditure upon ex- 
pensive advertisements such as this one! We want to 
cut down our advertising expenditure by offering this 
irresistible inducement to you, to become one of these 
new members, If you do, you will during the coming 
six months obtain six beautiful, beautiful books—at the 
same price as ordinary rental library fiction. 





THESE BOOKS are not 
“de luxe,” nor are they 
old editions dressed up 
for a new market. They 
are especially designed 
by the world’s leading 
typographers, illus- 
trated by the greatest 
of the world’s artists, 
and printed by the leading printers on fine papers 
chemically tested to assure a life of at least two centu- 
ries, then handsomely bound and boxed. 

If you obtain a Trial Membership in The Heritage 
Club at this time, you will not only obtain FREE BONUS 
copies of the three beautiful, beautiful “fictionized bi- 
ographies,” you will also obtain a copy of The Com- 
plete Andersen: all of Hans Christian Andersen’s 165 
stories put into a single enormous volume for the first 
time, translated by Jean Hersholt and illustrated in 
colors by Fritz Kredel; and The Book of Job with the 
wonderful miniature-paintings by Arthur Szyk; and 
The Essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the First Series 
and the Second Series in one volume; and Nicholas 
Nickleby by Charles Dickens, profusely illustrated by 
the English painter Steven Spurrier; and The Georgics 
of Virgil with wood-engravings by the Italian, Bruno 
Bramanti; and the great Dutch book, Erasmus’ Praise 
of Folly, actually printed in Holland! 

Or, if any of these books should not be of interest 
to you, you may choose substitutions out of a long list 
of other Heritage books-in-print. In short, you may 
obtain only the books you want, and yet you may ob- 
tain them at a price which is a bargain. 
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THEN, AFTER THE TRIAL PERIOD, you can decide 
whether you want to continue your membership. Ob- 
viously, we think you will! For the members of The 
Heritage Club obtain 
those “classics which 
are our heritage from 
the past, in editions 
which will be the herit- 
age of the future.” Yet 
each of these books — 
because of the coop 
erative nature of the 
Club's system—costs 
each member only $3.65! or only $3.28 if payment is 
made in advance! 

A Prospectus is now ready. You are invited to send 
for a copy. One of the remaining Trial Memberships 
will then be reserved for you —and your reservation 
will also be entered, for the complete set of three bi- 
monthly Bonus Books. Never in the history of book 
publishing has a greater bargain than this been offered 
to wise buyers of books. The coupon below gives 
you the opportunity to put this statement to the test: 
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? THE HERITAGE CLUB ; 
7 595 MADISON AVE., New York 22 , 
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? scribing the limited number of Trial Member- 
@ ships which you are offering at this time. I 
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We didn't think we could spare 
the time or money until we 
put our plans in TWA’s hands 


For years Jim and | have dreamed of spend- 
ing a vacation out here. But Jim could never 
get more than a week, and the Southwest 
seemed so far away . . . not to mention the 
expense, So naturally | was surprised when 


Jim came home one night last week and 





calmly announced, “Pack your bags, honey. 


We're Arizona bound!” 


When I finally got him to stop teasing, he 
explained, Jim had to make a cross-country 
trip on business. And when he found out 
TWA’s transcontinental routes also served 
the Southwest, he had an inspiration. 


“TW A’s Family Half-Fare Plan* makes the 


Fly the finest... . FLY 7 Wee 










trip so inexpensive for two, you can come 
with me and we'll enjoy a week’s vacation 
down where it’s warm and sunny on the 


way home after my meeting.” 


And that’s exactly what we’ve done. TWA 
helped us plan our trip so that we could 
stop off here in Phoenix at no additional 
fare. We hired a car and toured the glorious 
Valley of the We've 


Hoover Dam. seen 


Sun. been up to 
We've the Petrified 
Forest and Indian reservations. Yesterday 
Jim played golf. Tomorrow we're going on 


a trail ride up into the mountains. 


Even the trip by TWA has been part of 
our vacation. Those big TWA Constella- 
tions fly so smoothly [ nap like a kitten in 
my lounge chair. And the hostesses are ever 


attentive—bring you magazines, pillows, 





refreshments, anything you need for your 


travel comfort. 


Here our holiday isn’t over yet and we're 
already planning another vacation. TWA’s 
300-mile-per-hour speed gets you places so 
quickly and TWA’s Sky Tourist flights are 
so economical, Jim and | are talking about 
making another dream of ours come true— 
on a TWA tour of Europe. 


For colorful folder and information on TW A’s 
popular “Quickie Vacations” to the South- 
west Sun Country, see your travel agent; call, 


write or visit your nearest TW A ticket office. 


Typical examples of TWA fares to Phoenix, Arizona 


FROM Sky Tourist fare First Class Skyliner fare 
NEW YORK $94.00 $139.90 
CINCINNATI 86.05 104.90 
CHICAGO 69.00 95.80 
KANSAS CITY 51.00 71.05 
LOS ANGELES 18.00 23.75 


All fares plus tax and subject to change without notice 


*TWA's Family Half-Fare Pian is effective on alli first class 
TWA Skyliner flights, Monday through Wednesday. One 
adult pays full fare; only one-half fare for each other family 
member (husbond or wife, children over 2 ond under 22). | 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&. 3.4. EUROPE+-AFRICA+-ASIA 
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... newest triumph 
() 


in exposure meter design! 





prilligntly clr sisfet” / 
pnbelievably quick te? y" 


Now! The meter that surpasses all others in years-ahead 
design and features. Marvel at the fast, accurate, easy way the new 
SKAN Quick Meter determines correct camera settings . . . eliminates 
tricky computations offers instant-reading simplicity. Makes 
taking pictures more fun... finished pictures more enjoyable. See the 


incomparable new SKAN Quick Meter at your photo dealer today . . . 


the meter you have always wanted, the perfect gift you'll be proud 


, 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41. 


for all stills and movies— black-and-white or color—indoors or outdoors 17 


to give. G-M Laboratories Inc 
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In the Clouds 


I relived many happy hours in reading 
Hamilton Basso’s San Francisco (Septem- 
ber HoLipay). Mr. Basso, however, men- 
tions the word “fog” which is a serious 
misconception. In San Francisco you are 
so close to Heaven that you are literally “in 


the clouds MRS. HELEN L. PIFFERINI 


Key West, Fla. 


Having been born and raised in San 
Francisco | was there as a boy during the 
fire and earthquake, and have watched the 
city grow to its present size. Mr. Basso’s 
story is one of the best I have read about 
San Francisco and illustrated by wonderful 


pictures EARL ANDERSON 


Huntington Park, Cal. 


Yugoslavia 


Having recently returned from a brief 
trip in Yugoslavia | read Don Smith’s ac- 
count of his travels (Adventure in Tito- 
Land, August HOLIDAY) with a good deal 
of interest. He saw more of the country 
than I did, at a better time of the year, 
and has reported accurately and enter- 
tainingly everything he saw. But con- 
ditions have changed since then and it 
might be worthwhile bringing his account 
up to date in some minor particulars 

The prices of food have gone up some- 
what, and food is more plentiful. So are 
textiles and furnishings of all sorts, though 
they are still hideously expensive and not 
very good quality. Cars are now much 
more numerous, but still scarce by Amer- 
ican or western European standards. At 
noon on the central square of Belgrade | 
took a photo of the traffic: eight cars, five 
of them buses or trucks. Again, empty 
shop windows are the exception rather 
than the rule. More often than not the 
display is of scrubbing brushes or storage 
batteries or plastic fly-belts, but occasion- 
ally there is something in the window that 
the man on the street might want to buy 
for himself; even more rarely that item can 
be bought in the store; rarest of all, the 
price may be within his reach. The book- 
stores are excellent, so are the delicates- 
sens, and so are the handicraft shops—but 
these are luxury or tourist items. Strangely 
enough there are a good many articles 
Straight out of Care packages for sale 
in the government-supported commission 
shops 

Whether the reappearance of beggars is 
a sign of returning prosperity or not, I 
can't say, but there are plenty of them 
now. They gather around the churches 
immediately after service. Neckties are 
also once again in style. At the opera in 
Sarajevo | saw a young man in a brand- 
new tuxedo—very self-conscious as he 
wandered up and down the foyer between 
the acts, and the object of much attention, 
none of it disapproving. The Secret Police 
have either become much more secret or 
have gone out of business in many fields, 
and the tourist is free to go where he likes 

JOHN B. JACKSON, 
Editor, Landscape, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


Great Moon Shooter 


When I picked up Ho.ipay and read 
Man the Moon Shooter by Carl Sandburg 
(September), the very first impression was 
that you had struck a real thing This is 
a great, and Ho.ipay is to be compli- 
mented on having recognized it and given 


it the space it did LELAH R. STEPHENS 


Logansport, Ind. 


Non-Secret Alphabet 


Just for the record, I would like to point 
out that the Deseret Alphabet (Usah Words, 
August HoLipay) was and is not secret. 
According to Hubert Howe Bancroft, gen- 
erally accepted Mormon historian, the Al- 
phabet was set up to give Mormons a sep- 
arate language and thus exclusiveness. In 
October of 1853 a committee of three was 
appointed to prepare schoolbooks in char- 
acters founded on some new system of 
orthography. From the efforts of this com- 
mittee came the Deseret Alphabet. Appar- 
ently it was impossible to insure uniform 
pronunciation and orthography, for within 
a few years the Alphabet fell into disuse 
The Book of Mormon and The First Book 
of Nephi were published in the Alphabet in 
1869. The First and Second Readers were 
published in 1868 for use in the Mormon 
schools—not a very effective way of keep- 
ing a secret of the Alphabet, do you think? 

Y. EUGENE WILSON 
Salt Lake City 


Kind Words for a Gay Gift 


Clifton Fadiman’s piece about the pun 
(Party of One, August HoLipay) is a bril- 
liant essay done in just the right way. His 
own witty inventions throughout amuse 4 
me very much. It was about time that 
somebody with authority stood up and 
said a few kind words for this gay and 
blessed gift which adds an important in- 
gredient to the flavor of our language 

DAVID S. STERN, D.D.S 
Philadelphia 


If you see Cliff [Fadiman] tell him for 
me it was a beautifully written piece, but 
defending the pun is like defending kid- 
napping or war. These things cannot be 
defended GROUCHO MARX 

Los Angeles 


Skill, Brawn, Courage 


For those of us who live in Northern 
California, the article Redwood Epic (Au- 
gust HoLipay) has an especial appeal. Al- 
though we live in the fast-moving era of the 
splitting of the atom, the description of the 
splitting and felling of a giant Redwood 
inspires a deep regard for those who had to 
use skill, brawn and courage 

MRS. BENTLEY HEWLETI 
San Francisco 


Surprise on the Gunflint 


As resort owners on the Gunflint Trail, 
we were pleased to see The Lure of a Lake 
in July Houmpay. It was, however, a sur- 
prise to read that Norman Katkov took a 
canoe trip “in the Gunflint area, which is 
in the Superior National Forest’ and that 
“no wagon... and no car... has ever 
crossed it.” The Gunflint Trail is actually a 
beautiful fifty-eight-mile highway, with 
short roads to the various lakes and ap- 
proximately thirty lodges. Twenty-five 
miles of it are paved and the remainder is 
hard gravel—traveled by thousands of cars 
each year. MRS. EDWARD CAVANAUGH 

Secretary, Lake Superior North Shore 
Association 
Grand Marais, Minn. 


@ Mr. Katkov apologizes: “I can only 
say that this is an error of fact in a 
testimonial written from the emotions. 
No one who loves northern Minnesota 
as I do would wittingly lead anyone 
astray, and I will gladly carry, piggy- 
back, across the Gunflint Trail, any 
potential customers that we have driven 
off.”—ED. 
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NOW EVERYONE CANy 


ta? 


Yes...the fun, the laughter, the good living... the 
wonderful sense of well-being that marks every 
Florida moment...is no longer a gilt-edged 

luxury. It’s for you...for now...or forever! 


ROOM FOR MILLIONS! All over Florida, everyone's 
busy... building fine new accommodations... adding 
new features...expanding... ready to take better and 
better care of more and more people... and at more 
reasonable rates than ever! 


FOR A WEEK...OR A LIFETIME, Last year some 
4 million people sampled Florida’s amazing border-to- 
border array of vacation delights. In the past decade... 
hundreds of thousands moved here for good / If that many 
did it...so can you! Your first step... mail that coupon! 

















STATE OF FLORIDA, 
1301-B COMMISSION BUILDING, TALLAHASSEI | 





Name 


Sil SAMPLES” of 
FLORIDA! 


MD Check either Address 
v both 






YOUR BUSINESS CAN HAVE THAT 
GOLDEN FLORIDA GLOW, TOO! 


Florida is famous for more than fun... has a pioneering 


‘ . zeal...a young, aggressive spirit to back its sound and 

* expanding economy. So come on down for a vacation... 

but keep your business eye open! Many sunblessed Florida 

Zipp families came first to visit...found golden opportunities 
“ge in Florida’s sunshine... prospered in Florida’s warm 

ct te and inviting “business climate’... now live better, 


richer, fuller lives as year-round Floridians! 
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There’s no other animal in the 


jungle that can so consistently outsmart man as 


The Brainy Tiger 


by SURESH VAIDYA 


Motoring down from the hill sta- 
tion of Pachmarhi in the Satpura 
Range in Central India, my three 
companions stopped and 
alighted to stretch our legs. As we 
stood there admiring the surround- 
ing peaks, cliffs valleys, | 
caught sight of a yellow-and-white 


and | 


and 


object under the leaves of a sag tree. 
Next minute it had resolved into the 





1’, 


mal that can bring down a thousand- 
pound buffalo, twice his own weight, 
in the twinkling of an eye—what 
could stop him if he went berserk? 
A tiger, however, will kill only once 
a week—at most once in five days. 
In killing he has only one purpose, 
to satisfy his enormous appetite. He 
will gobble as much as two hundred 
pounds of meat at a time 


The tigress is a conscientious mother so long as Nature doesn’t push 


her — but when her litter exceeds three she kills off the surplus. 


head of a tiger, serenely gazing at me 
barely twenty yards away 

1 was petrified at first, but on re- 
turning to the car | whispered to my 
companions what I had seen. None 
of us ventured to look back until the 
car was in gear. Then | pointed to 
where the animal lay. The head was 
still there, still apparently in repose 
But if we had had the courage to go 
nearer, we would have found the 
eyes half open, the ears pricked up, 
the entire body ready to 


spring. Though we were human be- 


tense, 


ings and nothing much to worry 
about, a tiger does not take chances 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
tiger js not a ferocious or cruel ani- 
mal. Were he so, there would be 
nothing to prevent his laying waste 


the entire fauna of a jungle. An ani- 


NOVEMBER 


The tiger’s regular fare is sambar, 
nilgai and black buck, which he 
occasionally varies with cattle and 
porcupine. A tiger loves porcupine 
meat, but in stalking this delicacy 
makes one of his rare mistakes. He 
attacks the porcupine from — hind, 
and the porcupine lets go it Hs 
The tiger does not pull the quills 
from his flesh but bites off the por- 
tions that stick out. As a result the 
quills get inside his flesh and travel 
through his body, maiming him for 
lite. Many a tiger, made incapable 
of catching swifter prey, has become 
a man-eater in this way 

If the tiger has any particular 
fancy, though, ii is for sambar, the 
Indian variety of stag. Sambar has 
the whirlwind speed of an ordinary 


Continued on Page 8 
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Continued from Page 6 
deer and, in addition, despite its 
enormous bulk, can climb slopes 
with startling agility, hop from rock 
face to rock face, and dash through 
bushes without a scratch. The sam- 
bar also has keen eyesight, sharp 
ears and a highly sensitive nose; the 
presence of Carnivora cannot remain 
a secret from him for long. And yet 
the tiger lives mostly on sambar 
meat. How does he manage that? 
Judged by his physical powers 
alone, the tiger should have become 
extinct long ago, so numerous are 
his disadvantages. Though he has 
sharp eyesight and unequaled hear- 
ing, the keen sense of smell of other 
animals is absent. Most jungle ani- 
mals have thick hides that can with- 
stand scratching by jungle rocks 
and bushes. The tiger has a soft and 
sensitive skin. He avoids even prickly 
grass, and because his foot pads are 
so soft prefers well-beaten paths. He 
has very broad paws, too, which 
cause him to crunch leaves noisily or 
loosen stones that go hurtling down 
slopes to disturb the stillness of the 
jungle. Lastly, the birds and monkeys 
seem to maintain an eternal vigil for 
Carnivora. Let the tiger appear on 
the scene, birds twitter frantically, 
monkeys make a madhouse of the 
trees, and the peacock, who has the 





sharpest eye and ear of them all, 
caws his warning. 

The tiger masters these almost 
insuperable handicaps because of 
the especial gift nature has made 
him— intelligence. He is called crafty, 
wily, cunning. That is because hu- 
man beings are reluctant to concede 
to him what they regard as their 
monopoly. In the jungle, I dare say, 
the tiger outsmarts man. 


While the jungle is humming with 
the noises of birds and beasts the 
tiger is locating his prey. Stealthily 
he will skirt bushes to approach it. 
Once in sight of it he will become 
silent, like a feather drifting on the 
wind. Hidden behind shrubbery, 
crawling inch by inch, he will circle 
the herd until he has studied every 
animal. If his path is impeded by a 
dry leaf that he cannot avoid step- 
ping on, he will crush it so gradually 
that by the time his foot touches the 
ground the leaf will have become 
powder. 

Hours may be spent in this pre- 
liminary until he makes his final 
classic dash. The bushes part, the 
head of the tiger juts out, he charges 
with the hurricane rush, and an 
animal falls. Not just any animal, 
but the one the tiger has selected— 
the largest and the fleshiest. 
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In the case of sambar his move- 
ments will be even warier because of 
that animal's keen sense of smell. 
The tiger will study the direction of 
the wind and never let it blow from 
him to them. It is not just brute 
force that yields the tiger his living. 

When the tiger’s kill is made, in- 
stinct tells him not to eat where he 
slays. He carries off the carcass, 
hundred yards, 
sometimes a mile or two. Whatever 
the weight of the kill it is held in his 
mouth, an incredible performance, 
considering that he may jump a 
dozen feet down or as many up and 
the load will never be allowed to 
touch the ground. 


sometimes a few 


The spot he selects for his repast 
reveals the care with which the tiger 
It will, be near 
a bush, a hollow, a ravine. 
On the night of the kill he will pref- 
erably eat the hind portion, the 
following night the shoulders and 


studies the locality 
cover 


ribs, the third night the pickings of 


Then he abandons the 
kill to the jungle scavengers, the 


what is left. 


hyenas, jackals and vultures. 

When hard pressed and very hun- 
gry, tigers eat monkeys, but this fare 
is associated with their old age when 
their speed slackens, their sight is 
dim and the canine teeth have worn 
down to the gums. Yet even in old 


age the tiger’s intelligence remains 
unimpaired. The tiger sits beneath 
the tree in which monkeys are chat- 
tering and lets out a roar. That is 
enough for at least one monkey to 
lose his hold on the branch and fall 
to the ground. Pouncing on it is the 
work of a second. 


The Satpura Range in Central 
India is famous for its tigers. At 
its northern end is the town of Pach- 
marhi, set on a four-thousand-foot- 
high plateau and surrounded by five 
peaks. About twelve miles outside 
Pachmarhi there is a hamlet of a 
dozen or so houses. Tigers are fre- 
quent visitors there, but the hamlet 
has escaped serious depredation, 
since game is abundant. When tigers 
are young, however, they are unable 
to discriminate, and cattle, particu- 
larly young calves, become their tar- 
get. One such youngster became 
addicted to lifting calves from this 
lonely hamlet. 

| was young in those days, for 
tiger shooting anyway, but I had 
friends who helped me, among them 
Inspector Khan, of the Central Prov- 
inces Police, whose headquarters 


were at Pachmarhi. He tied up a calf 


for me in a clearing about a mile 
from the hamlet. The young tiger 


took the bait the same evening. 
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Since the calf was tethered by an 
inch-thick rope knotted to a strong 
peg driven into the ground, the tiger 
could not carry it away and so had 
to cover it with leaves and branches 
to hide it from vultures. 

The clearing was about thirty 
yards square, surrounded by thick 
weeds. On the east side was a hillock 
and at its foot a small tree with a 
convenient fork on which to build a 
platform. Where the path from the 
hamlet emerged into the clearing 
stood another tree, taller than the 
first and also offering a perch for a 
platform. 

About five o’clock next evening, 
the chief tracker and I took our seats 
in the tree at the foot of the hill while 
a friend, Bhayya Chitnis, mounted 
the other platform. We had waited 
till five to allow the jungle to settle 
down before sunset, for the chatter- 
ing of the birds and monkeys not 
only alerts the animals to the tiger 
but it alerts the tiger to man. 

At about quarter past six, out of a 
bush on my left trotted a furtive fox. 
He stood sniffing the air, then ad- 
vancing rapidly, poked his nose 
among the leaves covering the car- 
cass and stole a bit of flesh. “The 
tiger has arrived,” the shikari whis- 
pered into my ear. “He has sent the 
fox out to scout for him.” 


A quarter of an hour later a twig 
snapped at the foot of my tree. That 
was something to worry about. Was 
the hunter hunted? My platform was 
barely ten feet high and a tiger stand- 
ing on his hind legs could reach in 
and scoop up anything he wanted. 
But in a few minutes another twig 
snapped, this time farther to my 
right. The tiger was unaware of our 
presence; he was merely reconnoi- 
tering. 

He emerged at the farthest point 
of the clearing and slithered about 
two feet forward until half his torso 
came into view. He moved so cau- 
tiously and stealthily that the opera- 
tion took a good five minutes. | 
could not see him, but Bhayya 
Chitnis did. Silently he prepared to 
take aim when, as luck would have 
it, he could not suppress a cough. 
That was enough for the tiger. The 
bush swallowed him up. 

We followed his trail the next day 
with some villagers till, beyond a 
cluster of scraggy trees, we saw a 
knoll. Its base consisted of rock 
slabs and cavern mouths. The shi- 
kari said the caverns were fre- 
quented by tigers. Quite possibly 
our youngster was inside. 

I was the only one of the party 
armed and the tracker was against 
my trying to shoot the tiger. One 
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gun, he argued, was not enough, 
especially since the shooting had to 
be done from the ground. Impetu- 
ously | overruled him. | sent four of 
the villagers up the knoll from the 
rear, making a helluva noise as they 
went. The idea was to deceive the 
tiger into thinking danger threatened 
behind. His natural 
then would be to make a quick get- 


from course 
away, and I would shoot from be- 
neath the cover of the scraggy trees 
as he emerged. 

The men were past masters at the 
art of making noise and yet their per- 
formance produced no effect. The 
shikari called the men back with sign 
language 

My next move was to investigate 
the cave at closer quarters. The s!.i- 
kari spiritedly The 
men looked at me incredulously 


remonstrate 4 


This is what happens, they must 
have thought, when raw carrots 
attempt tiger shooting. They flatly 
refused to accompany me those fifty 
yards. But, when | was half way 
toward my goal, the shikari joined 
me at a trot. The last twenty yards 
were done step by step with a watch- 
ful eye on the cavern. 

Within five yards of the cave, | 
rested on my knee, rifle to shoulder, 
while the shikari lit the cave’s inte- 


rior with his torch. The smell of tiger 


was omnipresent but there was noth- 
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The following afternoon we re- 
turned to the cave. This time we 
discovered a pile of rocks at the foot 
of two sturdy trees about a hundred 
yards distant. Tracks indicated that 
the tiger had sat behind them, his 


eee 


forefeet on the pile, and watched 
our antics while we attempted to 
smoke him out 
laughed! 
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The teen-ager of the family falls in love 


with a Bikini-clad Belgian bombshell and comes 


down with a serious case of 





Poor Tom 
was a predatory Don Juan. 


The 
Dillicult Age 


-to Brussels he 


Vinth of a Series by RUTH MeKENNEY 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


When my husband and | took our 
three children to Brussels we were 
surprised to discover that there is no 
French phrase for “teen-ager.” The 
bruxellois adolescent suffering an 
acute attack of pimples or Dostoev- 
ski is said to be afflicted by /’dge dur. 
But The Difficult Age is not a com- 
mon Belgian complaint. Most Bel- 
gian teen-agers survive their youth 
without noticeable anguish; /dge 
dur is a special catastrophe that de- 
scends upon some few unfortunates 
like buck teeth or 
water on the knee. 

The only serious case of The Dif- 
ficult Age that Richard and I en- 
countered in Belgium was our own 
Tom at fifteen; and Tom’s troubles, 
I regret to report, originated in the 
bosom of his Literature 


here and there, 


family. 


me the greatest pleasure, Madame, 





The real trouble began when Marie-Claire’s mamma cooed, * 


(well—my published works) reared 
its head; Tom, the most diffident of 
teen-agers, achieved a considerable 
réclame in jeune-fille circles as a 
predatory Don Juan. 

Tom’s dge dur was, perhaps, in- 
evitable. 

Anthropologists have trouble 
enough doping out what they call 
“the courtship and mating prac- 
tices” of the relatively uncompli- 
cated Pygmies; Richard and I (let 
alone Tom) found the Belgian jeune- 
fille jeune-homme situation subtle, 
not to say opaque. We started off 
on the wrong foot. 

“This is not Connecticut,” Rich- 
ard warned Tom. “Girls do not jit- 
terbug and ride around in cars with 
boys. The jeune fille is sheltered, 


Continued on Page 16 
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Continued from Page 14 
cloistered you might say, until after 
she is married.” 

I cannot remember now where 
Richard and | picked up this infor- 
mation. Victor Hugo, perhaps, or 
Balzac plus Rose in Bloom by Louisa 
M. Alcott. In any case, Tom was de- 
lighted. He had arrived in Brussels 
fresh from a harrowing period in the 
Westport teen-age “crowd.” 

I suppose most American high- 
school boys really enjoy “hackin’ 
around” at the corner drugstore. 
Tom hated it. He was afraid the 
“crowd” would find out that he took 
piano lessons and went to the Phil- 
harmonic on Sunday afternoons. 

“They'll call me a drip,” he said 
despondently. “I don’t even have a 
dreamboat dated up for the big 
Christmas drag.” 

“Do you have to ask a girl to the 
Christmas dance?” Richard inquired. 

“Mr. Hawkins—he’s the adjust- 
ment counselor—says I’m below the 


level of norm emotional maturity if 


I don’t take a girl. He says he’s 
afraid I'm not very integrated with 
my age-level group.” Tom sighed. 
“I bet Mrs. Denton told him she 
gives me piano lessons. She prom- 
ised not to, but I can tell from the 
way Mr. Hawkins has been picking 
on me lately 


Daddy snorted, but I felt sorry 
for Tom. I could remember being a 
drip myself, back in 1928. 

Tom invited a Miss Mary Ann 
Willson to the Christmas dance. At 
5 p.m., the day of this giddy social 
event, ! discovered that Tom had for- 
gotten to send Dreamboat the stand- 
ard gardenia corsage; Daddy dis- 
covered Tom needed a haircut. Rich- 
ard rushed Tom to the barber and 
had his shoes shined as well, while I 
picked up his best blue suit at a 
strange dry cleaner’s where Tom had 
surreptitiously deposited it ten days 
before. The last two gardenias at the 
florist’s were wilted, but better, | 
judged, than no gardenias at all. 

As late as 7:30, practically zero 
hour, Tom essayed a bad headache. 
“My throat is pretty sore too.” 

Richard heartlessly recommended 
a gargle. 

The crowd was going on to the 
Clam Box, a local eatery, after the 
drag so | would not have to call for 
the Dreamboat and Tom; but | de- 
livered them to the scene of the gay 
revelry. 

Poor Dreamboat! She was four- 
teen years old. For the occasion of 
her first Christmas “formal,” she 
wore a strapless, black satin evening 
gown; her skinny child shoulders, 
still freckled from Girl Scout camp, 
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emerged pathetically from her Theda 
Bara finery. The last | saw of Tom, 





he was shuffling up the steps of the 
Dreamboat hovered, 
uncertainly, a foot or so behind him. 


school gym; 
Tom's eyes were glassy. He looked 
like a Roman martyr listening to the 
lions roar, 

Tom found his first weeks in 
Brussels restful. He was no longer 
required by adjustment counselors 
to hack around with the gang. Stu- 
dents at the /ycée did not call him a 
drip because he took piano lessons. 
He went happily off to concerts with 
his newly acquired copain, Hugo. 
Since Richard had firmly assured 
him that the Mary Anns of Brussels 
were cloistered, Tom no longer had 
to prove “the level of his emotional 
maturity” by dating some jeune fille 
for Friday-night movies. 

So far, so good. One afternoon in 
June, however, I called at the /ycée. 


The 


what 


headmaster wanted to have 
he called a féte-d-téte about 
Tom’s Latin and related topics. It 
was a fine, blossom-scented day; | 
found Tom playing volleyball on a 
grassy, sun-dappled court. A charm- 
ing scene—in some ways. The gen- 
tlemen scholars were ranged against 
the cloistered Jeunes filles for the 
of the 


volleyball championship 


deuxiéme classe. The young ladies 
were allowed two extra players to 
even up (theoretically) the contest. 
Tom, Hugo and ten other boys of 
the deuxiéme shambled about the 
court, bumping into each other, lob- 
bing the bali into the net. Both 
équipes——wore identical cos- 
tumes for this stirring competition: 
black gym and 
white cotton jerseys. On the boys, 
the shorts drooped in the rear and 
sagged in front over knobby knees. 
The low-cut jerseys revealed spindly 
necks and pimpled 
shoulders. In about ten years, I cal- 
culated, the male volleyball players 
at 


teams 


shorts sleeveless 


arms, gawky 


would be handsome young men 
least, men. 

How different, indeed how en- 
chanting, the black shorts and sleeve- 
less jerseys looked on the sheltered 
Belgian maidens. | could not guess 
what ravages ten years might bring 
to the équipe jeunes filles, but Tom's 
fourteen feminine classmates made 
a highly decorative ensemble. What 
flashing, slender, curvesome legs! 
What gently rounded bosoms, what 
rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes, what 
shining, tossing curls, what happy 
soprano cries as they scored point 
after point over what the gym in- 
structor was pleased to call /es 
hommes! When | went on to my 
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rendezvous with the headmaster, the 
score stood: Young Ladies 122, 
Men (men!) 26. 

“Gallantry, | suppose?” | inquired 
that night at dinner. 

Tom's reply was caustic. “They 
have two extra players on their 
team.” 

Richard dared to jest. “How are 
the jeunes filles at football?” 

“Soccer? They cheat, anything to 
win. Marie-Claire—she’s the worst!” 

Richard and | pondered the clois- 
tered Belgian maidens cheating at 
soccer; we pondered more deeply 
when Tom’s class, jeunes filles and 
jeunes hommes together, left in a 
large autobus for a four-day tour of 
the French chateaux. To be sure, the 
expedition was heavily chaperoned, 
but so is the Westport High Schoo! 
trip to Washington, D.C. 

Dubious evidence piled up about 
the 20th-Century jeune fille. At the 
end of the spring term, the /ycée 
celebrated with a large picnic held 
at the Brussels Tennis and Bathing 
Club. Richard and | watched the 
girls disporting themselves in the 





swimming pool. They wore what 
Brussels department stores adver- 
tised (with pomp) as “the costumes 
for the swimming bath and the ocean 
shore.” In America, these skin-tight 
affairs are known as “Bikinis.” 





“Look!” [ whispered to Richard. 
A tall, golden young beauty stood 
coyly poised on the diving board; 
she wore three wisps of white silk 
here and there on her enchanting 
curves. 

*Marie-Claire!” | heard Tom bawl. 
* Attende!” 

Richard watched Tom, Hugo and 
two or three other sportif types rush 
the diving board; Marie-Claire 
waited until her admirers were within 
pushing distance—then she dived 
gracefully into the pool. The scene 
was an exact reproduction of a July 
afternoon on the diving float at 
Compo Beach, Westport—except 
that American girls wear at least 
four times as much bathing suit. 

“Cloistered!” Richard remarked. 

Tom did not have much luck as a 
teen-ager. He had been bullied into 
taking Dreamboat to the Christmas 
dance in Westport; and then in 
Brussels he looked at Marie-Claire 
and saw not a volleyball champion, 
but that mysterious, beckoning, 
frightening and yet enthralling im- 
age: a beautiful girl. At that precise 
moment, Tom’s backward parents 
exchanged one set of misapprehen- 
sions about the jeune fille for an- 
other. 

The day after the picnic, Tom 
asked at dinner: “Do you think | 
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could call her up and make a date?” 
“Who?” 


lessly. 


hrs father asked care- 


Patrick gave a joyous hoot. “*Marie- 
Claire. reads 


poetry out loud! All alone in his 


Tom’s in love! He 
room!” 

Tom turned on his little brother 
with a glance so savage that even 





Patrick was reduced to uncasy si- 
lence. Richard and | came to atten- 
tion. 

“Why, yes,”” | began. “I don’t see 
why not.” 

“Which one is 
Richard 
Titian on the diving board?” 

“She is not a Titian!” To n replied 


Marie-Claire?” 
“The 


wanted to know. 


indignantly. “That's a perfectiy or- 
dinary bathing suit. Marie-Claire 
won the Latin prize.” 

*Tiens!~ Richard said, heavily hu- 
morous. “Soccer, volleyball, Latin, 
and—uh—diving. Zut, alors! 

Tom pushed back his chair and 
(for the first time in his life) aban- 
doned dessert. 

Marie-Claire’s parents (mercifully 
or heartlessly, depending on the 
point of view) removed their daugh- 
ter for the summer to the seashore 
before Tom could ask for a date. 
But The Difficult Age closed in, not 
only over Tom but also over his fam- 


ily, with the /ycée’s fall term. 


“| asked her,” Tom 
breathlessly. “She said her mother 
didn’t know you.” 

In my opinion, Marie-Claire was 
toying with one of her many—no 
doubt Sull, if Tom 


thought his chances were improved 


reported 


admirers. 


by my asking Madame and Mon- 
sieur Tenon to dinner, | was re- 
signed. Richard was not—not at 
first. He stormed up and down our 
gloomy salon, complaining. What 
next? A father had no peace. Either 
children were having measles or act- 
ing in a school play or some such 
outrage. He was not going to ask 
two total strangers for dinner be- 
cause Tom wanted to take some 
high-school girl to the movies! 

“Richard!” | said sternly. 

The Tenons came to dinner. Ma- 
dame Heiber, our faithful French 
teacher, dug up some interlocking 
acquaintances, and we were eight 
as we sat down to Julia’s superb sole 
normande. The Tenons proved ami- 
able, prosperous—and somewhat 
dull. Monsieur was in the wholesale 
electric-appliance business, and Ma- 
dame was a riper version of Marie- 
hand- 
somely costumed by Dior. Conver- 


Claire, slightly faded and 
sation, mostly by the interlocking 
acquaintances, went well, and the 


Continued on Page 21 
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Continued from Page 19 
Tenon dinner, | 
mildish success. 

| was wrong. The’ Tenon dinner 
was a disaster which, I discovered a 
good many weeks later, had bloomed 
with the coffee. It was then that 
Madame Tenon assured me she 
might not speak much English, but 
she read it parfaitement. 

“It would give me the greatest 
pleasure, Madame, if | might bor- 
row of your distinguished works.” 

“Hardly distinguished,” | replied 
elegantly. “You are too kind, Ma- 
dame.” 

Thinking to curry favor with the 
parents of /a belle Marie-Claire, | 
produced a copy of My Sister Eileen. 
“The adventures of two Ohio jeunes 
informed Marie-Claire’s 
mother. “One hopes Madame may 
be amused.” 

Madame Tenon blinked. “What, 
then, is a jeune fille d’ Ohio?” 

“Moi,” | replied, laughing gaily. 
“I mean, moi when | was Marie- 
Claire’s age. My sister and I lived in 
a basement in Greenwich Village— 
that’s the Montmartre of New York, 
you know. It was a little damp—and 
men looked in the windows.” Per- 
haps my use of the word voyeur at 
this point was not wholly fortunate, 
because shortly thereafter the Ten- 
ons bade Tom’s innocent parents 
good night. Madame clutched My 
Sister Eileen tightly to her bosom. 

The next morning at school, Tom 
invited Marie-Claire to accompany 
him to the Saturday-evening con- 
cert; she “practically smiled,” Tom 
said and promised to ask her mother 
at lunch. 

“Practically!” I snarled. “I like 
that. After her parents lapped up 
sole normande for dinner, she should 
break down and twinkle.” 

Madame Tenon must have been 
busy that morning with domestic 
affairs and not my writings, because 
when Tom got back to school, Marie- 
Claire informed him that she looked 
forward “with lively pleasure” to the 
Saturday-evening concert. 

The whole family, even Eileen, 
aged four, were drawn into the fever- 
ish planning of Tom’s night out 
with Marie-Claire. In Westport, 
Tom had grudged Dreamboat so 


decided, was a 


much as two wilted gardenias out of 


his pocket money; now, he pro- 
posed to squander his total savings 
on one evening with Marie-Claire. 
He tried to borrow from Richard 
he planned to send Mademoiselle 
Tenon orchids and give the young 
lady supper after the concert. 

“What!” Richard screamed. 

I hastily argued that orchids were 
not in good taste for jeunes filles, 


and supper was hardly correct. If 


they wanted to get ice cream... . 
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much they stayed. You'll love Tucson, too, 
as a winter vacation resort or place to re- 


tire. Plentiful accommodations of all kinds 


are offered at sensible rates. Accredited 
ranch and public schools and University of 
Arizona are available for your youngsters. 
Tucson's smart stores carry everything you 
need here. You'll enjoy visiting them. 
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LIFE 1S ALL THINGS GOOD all winter in sun- 
enchanted Tucson. You feel full of vigor, 
and the golden days invite horseback rides 
through cactus forests, visits to old mis- ~ 
sions, national parks, Indian fairs and 
rodeos. The velvety nights are perfect for 
chuckwagon picnics and deep, restful sleep. 
Mail coupon today for free booklet. Come 
to Tucson soon 


YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN IS 





IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 
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g§ TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 1 
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This could be you in balmy 
Victoria... getting your fun on the | 
fairway, playing tennis, swimming, | 
sailing... and enjoying life at 
The Empress, metropolitan hotel 


set in resort surroundings 


Hts baliuy as spring now 
Victoria, Gans Cslumbia 


See Canada en route by Canadian Pacific 





Your holidays ore full days in Canada, land of vacations unlimited 
See its splendors in armchair ease—go by Canadian Pacific train 





Follow the birds by rail to spring-warm, breeze-swept Victoria. Stay at the ivied 
Empress, facing the harbor, set in a 10-acre garden radiant with roses and 

prize blooms. Social afternoon teas 

resort activities. Tours to famous Butchart's 
Gardens 


Steamer excursions 
exciting motor trips along Malahat Drive 
Shopping for imports in smart stores 





Empress facilities for fun! 
Swimming in the largest sea pool 
under glass, famous Crystal 
Gardens, Putting green, 
shuffleboard, riding facilities, 
tennis courts, seaside golf 
(Renowned Turkish and steam 
baths, Swedish massage. ) 





High in thrills! Canadian Pacific 
Diesel trains glide to and from 
Vancouver through Banff and Lake 
Louse, mile high in the Canadian 
Rockies. Glorious picture-window views 


lounging comfort, foam-rubber beds 


o 


Ask your agent about Canadian Pacific train-and-hotel service 
across Canada... White Empress sailings to Europe... fast airliners 
to the Far East, New Zealand and Australia 
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Avents in U. 8. and Canada 





Canada Is news! See it by Canadian Pacific. 
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“You don’t want her to think you 
are vulgar.” 

Tom turned pale, ordered a gar- 
denia, personally took his blue suit 
to the dry cleaners and personally 
called for it—an unheard-of demon- 
stration of emotional maturity. He 
also had his hair cut and his shoes 
polished. 

“You look very nice, dear,” I told 
Tom that Saturday night. 

Even Richard, sorely tried by the 
heady events of the week, inspected 
his son with a certain pride. “Here's 
a hundred francs,” he said gruffly, 
“in case you run short. Have a good 
time.” 

Tom bade his family, from little 
sister and brother on up, a solemn 
farewell, and departed to call for 
Mademoiselle Tenon. 

He came home a little after eleven. 
| took one look. ““What’s the mat- 
ter, darling?” | began hastily. But 
Tom said, if Richard and | would 
please excuse him, he would rather 
be alone. 

His parents sat around the salon 
uneasily. At half-past eleven, we 
heard Tom clump downstairs to the 
cave where Richard found him solac- 
ing a broken heart with a ham-and- 
cheese sandwich. The facts came out 
over a man-to-man bottle of beer. 

“| insulted her,” Tom. said 





brokenly. ““Madame Tenon said I 
did not need to think Marie-Claire 
was a jeune fille dOhio. What's 
that?” 

Tom reported that when he called 
for Marie-Claire, her mother was 
wearing the gardenia—for which she 
thanked Tom with a marked lack of 
enthusiasm. 

“She was also wearing her hat, 
and when | held the door open for 
Marie-Claire, Madame Tenon went 
out first. At the concert hall, | only 
had two tickets. The place was sold 
out—only standing room in the bal- 
cony was left.” 

Richard could not believe it. “You 
mean you stood in the balcony while 
Marie-Claire and her mother sat in 
the orchestra?” 

“| never heard of such a thing,” I 
said furiously, 

“That's what Madame Tenon 
said.” Tom chewed sadly on his 
sandwich. “She said, at first she 
thought the florist had made a mis- 
take, addressing the gardenia to 
Mademoiselle. But when we got to 
the concert, she understood.” 

*Understood—what?” 

“She thinks I don’t have respect 
for Marie-Claire. She said Marie- 
Claire did not have to live in Mont- 
martre basements, she had a mother 
to protect her.” 
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NEW HICKOK TRAVELING CASE 


The Fortnight Viet 
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EVERY MAN who has ever had trouble packing a bag 
will appreciate the ingenious Hickok designing that 
makes this portable, packable Fortnight Valet fit 
into the smallest possible space. Fitted. Zippered. 
In smart, new Ginger shade, $5.95, plus Fed. Tax. 


FAMOUS HICKOK 
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Richard and | spent the next day 
trying to make some sense of this 
disordered report. By Monday, we 
had decided to regard the whole 
episode as a bit of teen-age delu- 
sion—nothing to worry about. But 
as the days turned into weeks, I re- 
alized something would have to be 
done. Tom informed us that the fe- 
male members of his /ycée class 
were forbidden by their mothers to 
speak to him. The boys still talked 
to him, but “they sort of lower their 
voices and—uh—ask me about 
women.” 

“Women?” Richard said weakly. 
“You mean about Marie-Claire?” 

Tom was shocked. “Oh, no. Nat- 
urally, they wouldn't mention Marie- 
Claire’s name in my presence—their 
fathers told them not to. Except 
Hugo. He says he’s sure that Marie- 
Claire led me on.” 

Madame Heiber had a perceptive 
eye (and a nose for news); she opened 
the topic of Tom during our French 
lesson: “One sees the poor gosse 
passes through The Difficult Age.” 


“Hélas, you have reason,” | re- 


plied. 

Madame Heiber remarked deli- 
cately that she had heard of some 
little ennui. “One fears you have 


lent copies of your writings to ladies 


less broad-minded than oneself.” 





Madame Heiber, having lived in 


‘London, comprehended the Anglo- 


Saxon sense of humor. “Your petites 
histoires are, in the opinion of my- 
seif, co nical; and yet, one compre- 
hends how the mother of a jeune fille 
not d Ohio would find these stories 
not so humoristic.”’ 

“Why?” Richard thundered. 

As | remarked, courtship and 
mating practices of any society are | 
baffling to the stranger. The 20th- 
Century jeune fille may learn Latin 
verbs, play volleyball and attend 
picnics with her male schoolfellows ; 


but 


never 


she may never—absolutely 
go out alone at night with an 
admirer even so obviously harmless 
as Tom. 

“We are perhaps the realists,” 
Madame Heiber said gently. ““What 
is more complicated, for even the 
woman of seasoned years, than the 
management of a love affair, is it 
not so?” 

Richard stirred uneasily, but Ma- 
dame Heiber was unaware that she 
had shocked an American male of 
seasoned years. 

“A very young girl, such as Marie- 
Heiber 
not 


Claire’’— Madame went 
the 


knowledge of the world to handle the 


on—"“‘one knows she has 


human relationships most involved. 
In America, your customs are dif- 








Send 10c for big 
booklet on shooting 
tips and FEATHERLIGHT 


information 








...ITHACA Featherlight REPEATER! 


1. FEATHERLIGHT ! 
2. PROOFTESTED FOR SAFETY !! 
3. SAFE BOTTOM EJECTION !!! 


Only 534 Lbs. in 20 Gauge 
Only 6 Lbs. in 16 Gauge 
Only 61% Lbs. in 12 Gauge 


ITHACA GUN CO., Inc. 











SINCE 1880 


BOX 14, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Oceans of Few to Ports of Extharlment 


Couite the Pacific 


on a Country Club Afloat to Honolulu 


Yokohama + Manila » Hong Kong + Kobe o 


SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND + SS PRESIDENT WILSON 














No part of the globe more richly erg Pacha Tong adr 
combines beauty. interest and world 
significance than the Orient. And no 
way of visiting these lovely lands and 
their friendly peoples affords such 


luxurious relaxation and sheer enjoy 








ment as cruising there on one of these 

twin, air-conditioned luxury liners. | 
Six-week surShine cruises every three 

weeks. First class roundtrip cruise 

fares from San Francisco or Los 

Angeles, including private hath, as 

low ds $1278 plus tax. See Your 

Travel Agent for complete details 

anne « xpert he Ipin planning your trip, 

Or write Dept H-113 


“Travel with the Presidents” 


AMERICAN Presipent Lines | 
| 
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311 California Street, San Francisco 4 
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Round.-the- World 
New Yor/ California 
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ferent. The jeune fille is allowed the 
extreme décolleté which the French 


reserve for matrons.” 


“What about Bikinis?” Richard 
demanded indignantly. 
When we translated, Madame 


Heiber was astounded. “Oh, but one 
does not think of décolleté for the 
costumes of the plage. There one 
thinks of the healthful rays of the 
sun on the veetameen-starved skin.” 
Madame Heiber gave Richard a 
look. “So!” she went on. 

When Madame Tenon read of the 
jeunes filles d’ Ohio, 
rally alarmed. Imagine her emotion 
when first the gardenia arrived, and 
then, the inten- 
tions of Tom were made clear!” 

“Gardenias are bad?” 

“Flowers are not sent to the jeune 
fille before the engagement. To the 
mother, And gardenias, espe- 


severe 


she was natu- 


at the concert hall, 


yes. 
cially 

There was a pause. “Poor Tom,” 
I said, sadly. 

Madame Heiber told us not to 
despair. “I had thought to have Tom 
invited to the Dansant de Noél. One 
must take steps.” 


She was wonderful about taking 


steps. 
She arranged three afternoon 
teas, one soirée and a “frank” lady- 


to-lady chat between Madame Tenon 
and me. Madame Heiber did most 
of the chatting. She told Madame 
Tenon (sans blinking an eye) that 
(a) I did not understand French; 
(b) in gardenias are the 
symbol of mother love; and (c) Tom 
lost the third concert ticket and was 
too enfant to confess it. 


America, 


Voila! 
I listened open-mouthed to this 
wily speech; so did Madame Tenon. 


Tom went to the Dansant de Noel; 
I gave a petit diner before this excit- 
ing social occasion. The entire classe 
de premiére (last year’s deuxiéme) 
attended, including Marie-Claire 
herself. Gardenias were not worn; 
neither was black satin or lipstick. 
The girls who put on Bikinis on the 
bathing beach appeared at our front 
door escorted by their fathers. They 
wore almost identical white or pale 
blue or pale pink organdy frocks, 
with ruffles at the neck, short puffed 
sleeves and wide satin sashes. To an 
aging they looked very sweet. 

But black satin or white organdy 


eye, 


are details. Teen-agers, in Westport, 
or far, far away in Belgium are an 
internationally touching experience. 
Teen-agers, that is, who have grad- 
uated from /’dge dur, in spite of lit- 
erature. 





Editors’ Note: In a forthcoming issue, Ruth 
and Richard get involved in the intimate af- 
fairs of the dashing Monsieur Vivontier and 
his beautiful wife and learn some surprising 
facts about those notorious Gallic 
(and extramarital) customs 
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Aquascutum 


OF LONDON 


ENGLAND 







“KINGSWAY”... 
Weatherproofed 
and tailored in 

London with 
handsome 
checked lining 


About $55 


(Prices slightly 
higher in the West) 
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The quiet, enduring perfection of 
Aquascutum was achieved by 
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» 


more than a century of fine British 


craftsmanship... 
correctness. To smartly-dressed 
men everwhere... nothing quite 
approaches the elegance and 


and acknowledged 


importance, the weather-defiant 


dash of an Aquascutum coat. Now 
being exported from Britain in 
ever-increasing supply. 
Aquascutum provides you with 
the perfect coat for every occasion! 


Aquascutum 





ENQUIRIES: 350 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 1 + CH 4-0097 


AVAILABLE AT SHOPS OF MERIT, INCLUDING... 
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GIFT INCOMPARY 


America’s Guest Decanter Now Festively Gilt-Boxed 
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“POLAR COAT” 


Featherlight quilted winter warmth 
in Zelan treated water repellent Nylon 
body, sleeves and hood lined with wool 
quilted ‘I hermostag lor warmth without 
weight lwo hig zippered por kets: elastic 
drawstring snugs at the waist. In Black. Navy 
| ight Blue or ¢ rey — all with Red quilted 
lining SMINXI $24.95 


White Stag slim tapered Gabardine 
Ski Pants for men and women 


from $11.95 to $29.95. 













“FINLANDIA” 


Classic Skier’s Anorak with Scandinavian 
flavor, gaily trimmed with imported wool braid, 
styled in line Zelan treated, water repellent 
poplin with drawstring hood and 
hidden zipper breast por ket 


In Blac k, Red, White 
or Altitude Blue 
S.M-L, $16.95 





Return to Paradise 

and Tanga Tika 

evoke the authentic romance 
of the tropies with 


a minimum of hoke 


Rover Gary Cooper and 
native girl Roberta 
Haynes as the lovers who set 


puritan heads spinning. 


by AL HINE 


Iwo good South Seas movies, to- 
tally different in conception, back- 
ground and technique, take over 
this month's space. They are Return 
to Paradise and Tanga Tika, the one 
a big-time production with a name- 
star cast and the best technical 
know-how that Hollywood can put 
to work, the other a one-man labor 
of love, shot almost literally on a 
shoestring and blownupfrom16-mm. 
color film, the kind Cousin Joe uses 
to record his vacation in Bermuda, 
to 35-mm. Eastman color for exhibi- 


tion. The triumphant success of 


Dwight Long’s Tanga Tika should 
in no wise detract from the virtues 
of the Mark Robson-directed, Gary 
Cooper, Barry Jones, Roberta Haynes 
Return; they are both refreshingly 
good pictures of life in the South 
Seas, a subject that Hollywood, has 
usually dismissed by throwing a /e/ 
over Dorothy Lamour’s quivering 
shoulders and spotting a little ukelele 
music throughout the sound track. 

Return to Paradise, ike such other 
notable exceptions as The Beach- 
comber and Outcast of the Islands, 
eschews most of the more obvious 
clichés about the Pacific islands, 
though it is worth sounding a warn- 
ing note to the effect that even some 
of the better traditions of South Seas 
writing —from Conrad to Maugham 
to Michener—may be in danger of 
achieving cliche-ism themselves. Re- 
turn to Paradise comes from a Mich- 
ener story which combines a rela- 
tively unorthodox plot with a feeling 
for its characters, Polynesian as well 
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as white, as people, not as pictur- 
esque decorations for a travelogue. 

Gary Cooper plays a sea-borne 
rover who lights on a Pacific island, 
leads a long-overdue revolt against 
the militant rule of a dictatorial and 
puritanical missionary and has a 
liaison with a handsome and sultry 
native girl played by Roberta Haynes. 
Their affair, although unsanctified 
by the local Savonarola, does result 
in issue. But Roberta dies as she 
bears her daughter, and Cooper, in 
a mixture of remorse and futility, 
leaves the island. World War Il 
brings Cooper back to the island and 
to his now-blooming daughter, en- 
chantingly played by Moira Mac- 
Donald. Despite hic intentions to 
make his visit a temporary one, 
Cooper is drawn back into the life of 
the island, into a wartime alliance 
with his old enemy the missionary 
and especially into playing the role 
of proper papa for the dangerously 
glowing Moira. 

Return to Paradise was shot in 
British Samoa with taste and inter- 
ested delight. Mark Robson seems 
to have kept his cameras trained on 
the things natives actually do, rather 
than on the things Hollywood thinks 
natives should do, or painstakingly 
trains them to do. The Technicolor 
throughout does justice to the tropic 
scene. For once, cclors are so bril- 
liant that Technicolor cannot phony 
them. And the people themselves, 
going about their daily life, swim- 
ming or dancing, or simply walking 


Continued on Page 30 
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| SurprisEGIFT 


SENT TO YOU DIRECT FROM A FOREIGN LAND 


IF YOU JOIN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB NOW! 


You will receive—absolutely 
without cost —a beautiful, 
valuable “Surprise Gift” 
from a foreign land, if you 
join the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club now. We 
make this offer to demonstrate the qual- 
ity and uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Club selections sent to members 
every month from abroad. 


This surprise gift, if obtainable here, 








would probably be priced as high as 
$5.00 retail. It is typical of the values 
and quality of the gifts our members re- 
ceive every month for only $2.00, post- 
paid, duty free. 
Pe 
Imagine yourself shop- 7 
ping in the tiny villages and ee 3 
the big cities of Europe, ?‘$ 
Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, the Near East and the 
Far East! Imagine yourself : 
examining the hundreds of ‘gnisonal 
articles peculiar to each land, many of 
them hand-made — then selecting for 
yourself and your family the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, beauty 
and value! That’s the thrill of Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club membership— 
shopping for the world’s most fabulous 
gifts without leaving your chair! 
A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 
As a member you receive a wonderful 


2% package every month froma 
yn , different corner of the globe 
Baer .. delivered to your door for 
just $2.00. You pay no pos- 
; tage, no duty; the value is 
“i guaranteed to be $3.50 to 
" $6.00 each. How can this be 
done? The secret is the magic of the 
American dollar. Foreign nations des- 
perately need our money to support 
native industry and are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in ex- 
change. Thus you get far more for your 
money—and at the same time do your 
bit to improve world conditions. 


Membership Is FREE 


It costs nothing to join the club, and 
there are no membership fees or dues. 
You may join on the 3 
months plan (3 consecutive 
shipments for $6.00), the 6 
months plan (6 consecutive 
shipments for $11.50) or the 
12 months plan (12 consecu- 
tive shipments for $22.00). 


Each month you'll look forward to the 
arrival of your foreign shipment with 
eager anticipation! Note the foreign 
markings, the fascinating stamps; 
where is it from... Japan, India, Switz- 
erland, South America, Africa? What’s 
inside? Something exciting, precious 
and valuable—for it’s from the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. But no mat- 


Around -the-Would Shoppers Club 


71 CONCORD STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


ter what it is, you will be amazed by its 
good taste, beautiful craftsmanship and 
value. 

Your First Gift Without Charge! 


To induce you to join our club now, 
we want to send you a magnificent sur- 
prise gift from abroad absolutely with- 
out charge! We cannot tell you what 
this gift will be, but our representative 
abroad will pick out the most beautiful 
and desirable gift available at the time 
we receive your coupon. It will be sent 
directly to your home with our compli- 
ments for joining at this time. 

Mail the Coupon Today 

So why not join these thrilling “shop- 
ping tours around the world” while this 

XTRA GIFT offer is being made? If 
not delighted with your gift or with your 
first month’s club selection, keep BOTH 
gifts and we will refund your complete 
subscription cost! 








THE 
IDEAL 
GIFT! 


71 Concord $t., 


PRISE GIFT from abroad, 


What could make Os Bonthe buweseceoal gft-oe 
Pag Age ame 12 Months ..........$22.00 
ership in the 

Gronse. the - 

Wor oppers 
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Newark 5, WN. J. 
Please enroll me as a Member and send me my SUR- 


Also start regular monthly shipments of the Club’s selec- 
tion of foreign merchandise, to be shipped direct to me 
from countries of origin and to continue through the 
following term of membership: 


charg ee a fee of ibe for 
‘se col Tectea by your postman and 


(Piease use additional sheet for gift subscriptions} 
References: t Franklin. Washington Trust Co., 
meme em 


| 

! 

absolutely without charge. 5 
| 

1 enclose remittance ! 
for $ 1 
; 

*“iPiease Prints O 
es 

Stote | 

1 

i 
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READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY 
ABOUT THE CLUB: 


“I have enjoyed your ‘in- 
ternational treasure hunt’ 
so very very much, A mem- 
bership would make a won 
derful present to give some- 
one!" — K.H.H., Melrose 
Park, Ill, 


“It has been so thrilling re- 
ceiving gifts from around 
the world, I have loved 
every one of them,’’—Mrs, 
U., Monmouth, Ore. 


Thus far I have received 
two articles—and am still 
speechless with surprised 
pleasure !"’ Mrs, Ps's 
Winston-Salem, N, C, 


“Just anticipating the com- 

ing of a ‘surprise gift’ has 

been fun and a real lift!" 
—~S.K.F., Troy, N, Y 


(Note: all original letters 
Gre on file in our office) 
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Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 724 


Newark 2, N.4, 
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Pierre Hotel 


The Mayflower 








Great names in HOTELS 
PREFER MOHAWK 
CARPET INSTALLATIONS! 


Mohawk at The Mayflower. Just as it does m other 
Hilton Hotels throughout the country, Mohawk provides 
the one best answer for The Mayflower’s popular Town 
ani Country Room in Washington, D.C.—an installation 
that is custom engineered to take hard wear and, at the 
same time, blend in with the beauty of other furnishings. 
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Because only Mohawk 
answers to all hotel 


Monawk is the only carpet mill in the 
country that produces all four major 
weaves as well as exclusive new patented 
Moh-weave; the latest in tufted and 
needlewoven carpeting; and a complete 
line of carpet cushions. Thus, only 
Mohawk can give you completely im- 
partial counsel on your carpeting needs. 


In addition to this, only Mohawk is 
equipped to handle every phase of manu- 
facture—from spinning and dyeing of 
raw materials to the final testing of the 
finished carpets and carpet cushions. This 
being the case, Mohawk can naturally 
give you the greatest quality-per-dollar 
value of any mill. 


Third, Mohawk has the largest, most 
complete line of patterns, grades and 
colors from which to choose. And, if you 
don’t find exactly what you want in this 





Mohawk Tops the Town. At the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel in San Francisco, Mohawk met ail of the 
requirements of size, shape, traffic and budget. 
The luxurious carpets and carpet cushions at the 
Top of the Mark are custom engineered for 
sound absorption and ease of maintenance. 


































ENGINEERED 


has all the 
carpeting needs! 


tremendous selection, Mohawk will cus- 
tom design and custom weave carpeting 
especially for you—at no extra cost! 


Mohawk’s famous Engineered Carpet In- 
stallations begin with a thorough analysis 
of your every requirement as to design, 
color, size, shape, utility and budget. 


Our Mohawk specialists—who will work 
either with your decorator or as your 
decorator—will study your problems in 
minute detail, then engineer for you the 
most practical carpet installation possible. 


For the name of your nearest franchised 
Mohawk contract carpet dealer, get in 
touch with your local Mohawk distribu- 
tor, or write Contract Sales Dept., 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 295 Fifth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Conceived by Count Adlerberg — 
Designed by Mohawk! 

The chic Carnaval and Ballroom at 

The Sherry-Netherland in New York City 

called for carpet that would withstand heavy 


traffic and create an air of gaiety. The idea for 
the design is Count Adlerberg’s—the perfectly 


engineered installation is Mohawk’s. 
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First and Lasting Impressions by Mohawk. The fabulous luxury of New York City’s 
world-famed Pierre Hotel starts underfoot in the lobby with Mohawk Engineered 
Installations of both wall-to-wall carpets and special-size rugs. Mohawk engineered 
the answer for the famous Pierre ballroom too—with carpet made in rug form for 
fast and easy removal—yet designed to give sweeping, “unbroken” impression. 


 Mohaw 
RO CARPET MILLS, INC. 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 26 

past the camera with an easy, un- 
encumbered grace, make the picture 
a joy. Cooper's sea vagabond is con- 
vincing in his best style of lanky, 
languid understatement. Barry Jones 
makes his missionary live, a crotch- 
ety, honest and devout man whose 
worst excesses spring from good- 
ness—narrow goodness, but believa- 
ble goodness nonetheless. Roberta 
Haynes might have been an island 
belle all her life and Moira Mac- 
Donald is purely breath-taking. 

Much more went into Return to 
Paradise than the performances of 
its leading actors. Moviemaking on 
such a scale in so primitive an en- 
vironment became a problem of 
logistics as well as of art. It took 
three freighters and twenty-six sepa- 
rate shipments of air freight to as- 
semble all necessities on the island. 
Besides cameras, film, special gener- 
ators to power the lights needed for 
Technicolor, refrigerating equipment 
was needed to protect the film. 

And problems didn’t end here. 
Samoans are a co-operative people 
and over a thousand natives played 
in Return to Paradise. Trouble was, 
Samoans are perfectly happy in a 
way of life that gives little attention 
to time or schedules, and less to the 
full draping of the human form. A 
bathing suit seems to most of them 
as absurd for swimming as medieval 
armor would seem to us for croquet. 
As a result, Robson had his difficul- 
ties persuading nubile extra maidens 
to don shorts and bras for beach se- 
quences. Samoans, who live in a land 
of blazing sun, are fond of the shade. 
Technicolor, a monster which re- 
quires the brightest of lights, forced 
Robson to shoot most of his outdoor 
scenes in direct sunlight, a process 
the logical natives considered close 
to insanity. It took budget-gnawing 
hours of explanation, exhortation 
and persuasion to get Samoan actors 
to go through their scenes out of the 
blessed shade. 

All was by no means grim. Gary 
Cooper achieved a certain amount 
of island éclat when he went through 
his fight scenes without a double. 
Seems years ago Douglas Fairbanks 
had disillusioned native kibitzers by 
letting stunt men take over for some 
of his acrobatics. Cooper's refusal to 
accept substitutes made him a local 
hero and he added to his laurels by 
expert spear fishing and by cagey 
navigation when a tropical storm 
blew up. As a result the local ele- 
mentary school took to rewarding 
the best student of the day by tag- 
ging him Kali Kupa, islandese for 
Gary Cooper. Tom Mix is probably 
scill the movie idol of Upoli, but 
Cooper has given the old-time cow- 
boy king a nudge from his niche. 
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A man buys a Burberry for 
its smart styling and correct- 
ness; for its comfort and fit; 
for its durability. A dealer sells 
a Burberry for its certainty of 
satisfying; for its appeal to the 
most exacting customer. 


The shop that offers you this 
fine coat of distinguished 
British lineage has been care- 
fully selected. It is worthy of 
its wares and of your patronage. 


Write for name of Burberry 
retailer nearest you. 


BURBERRYS, LTD. 


14 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


OVERCOATS 
TOPCOATS 
WEATHERPROOFS 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
leme—succeseful college prepara- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
thes and we (1) devise individual- 
ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 47 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY isecsnevine. n. 
STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance, Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
om hool. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
M.A. Box Y11 Role Va. 
gasic COURSE R BY 
U.S. ARMY TNSTRUCTORS. Founded 1860 


Western Military Academy 

Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success, 

inspires self-confidence, awakens interest. Prepares for all 
olleges. Grades 8-12. Athletics, social program. Riding 

Pool Senior ROTC. 75th year. Near St. Louis. Catalog 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-11, Alton, Ilinois 
St. John's Military Academy 


Develops each boy's character, ensures rapid academic 
progress, Grades 7-12; accrediter 1. Small classes. Reading 
Clinic, Sr_ ROTC, All sports, including flying, golf, riding 
Summer Camp. 69th yr Write for Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 7113, Delafield, Wisconsin 
Kemper Military School 
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Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Ac 
credited, Small classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.: 
und Jr. College. ROT All sports. Pool, new stadium 
109th yr. Limited number of vacancies for January 4 or 25, 


1954. Catalog. Dir, of Adm.,11143 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Franklin Technical Institute 








2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. 1-yr. photography 


course. 44th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St, Soston 16, Mass. 
COED SCHOOL 
Arizona Sunshine School 


For children ages 4 to 14 in mild sunny Arizona. Ideal for 
asthma & sinusitis. Boarding dept. limited to 25. Outdoor 
classes. Bus service. Open all year. Summer program in- 
cludes riding, trip wimming. 26th year. Catalog 
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Where Return to Paradise is a fine 
conventional movie, Tanga Tika, our 

other exhibit, is an act of faith by 

one man—a slender, mid-thirtyish 

gentleman name of Dwight Long. 

Long skipped out of college some 

fifteen years ago to sail his thirty- 

two-foot ketch, /d/e Hour, around 

the world. On his cruise he saw 

Tahiti and he has never been the 

same since. In the Navy during 

World War II, Long worked with 

Capt. Edward Steichen, directing 
and filming The Fighting Lady, Acad- 
emy Award-winning Navy docu- 
mentary. After the war, he headed 
right back to Tahiti to make the 
movie he wanted to make. Tanga 
Tika is it. 

Long spent two years shooting 
Tanga Tika and after you see it, it 
will take you more than two years to 
forget it. It is the first feature film in 
color to be shot in these islands and 
Long overcame almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to film it at all. Un- 
like Samoa, Taliiti had no regularly 
scheduled transportation service 
either by plane or boat. To process 
his exposed film, Long had to ship 
it back to the States by any means 
to hand—visiting yachtsmen, copra 
traders, government officials. It was 
eleven months before he could take 
time off during the rainy season to 
get back to California and look at 
the pictures he had been taking. 

Long financed himself by every 
means known to man. He impor- 
tuned friends for backing and poured 
all his own resources into his dream. 

“I had a house on Pacific Palisades,” 
he says, “so I sold that. And a boat 
I got when I got out of the Navy. 
Sold it to get sound equipment. Bor- 
rowed on my insurance, up to and 
beyond the hilt. The usual things.” 

All this added up to a mixed bag 
of equipment which a self-respecting 
major producer might consider barely 
adequate for shooting his daughter's 
appearance in the Wellesley hoop 
race, No refrigeration for Long; he 
beat the humidity by keeping his 
color film carefully sealed in cans 
packed with the same crystalline 
desiccant you find protecting salt- 
cellars at seaside resorts. 

He was his own cameraman, light- 
ing technician, casting director, etc. 
“T taught my male lead how to crank 
the camera and read the / stops,” he 
says, “so that I could occasionally 
get an alternate angle on a scene. I'd 
check the exposure and call the 
proper stop to him, he'd set the iens 
and we'd both grind away. Worked 
oui very well.” 

If anything, Tahitians outdo Sa- 
moans when it comes to a leisurely 
though direct approach to life. Very 
sensibly, they do not value money as 
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This star radio 
gets fan mail 
from the world 


radios fail. It’s been to the 


skyserapers, and yachts at sea, 


travelers, language students (who use 


the world from an easy chair. 


the 12-year Proved 


PORTABLE RADIO 


Zenith POWERIZED Features: 


® Long Distance chassis tunes you 
in on a wealth of programs from the 
72 countries broadcasting on Inter- 


national Short Wave. 

® Tropically treated against humid 
ity, to prevent loss of sensitivity, 
© Only Zenith has the patented de- 
tachable Wavemagnet® and 5-ft. 
Pop-up Waverod® antennas which 
increase the range of Standard Broad- 
cast and Short Wave reception 

© Receives ship-to-ship and ship-to. 
shore phone conversations, Marine 
and Weather reports, and amateur 
broadcasts as well as popular pro- 
grams from all over the US 

® Zenith-built Alnico 5 speaker for 
“big set’ tone, Push-button band 
ti lection 

@ Zenith's exclusive Radiorgan™ tone 
control gives you choice of 16 differ- 


ent tonal combinations 


® Works on AC, DC or long-life bat- 


teries, 
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Typical of the enthusiastic letters we receive from 
owners of the Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic is one 
from a Sergeant in Korea. He said that before his 
Super Trans-Oceanic was blown to bits it had been 
his best friend and the finest radio he ever had. 
He also said that, some day, he’d own another. 

Zenith Super Trans-Oceanie owners feel this 
way because their radio performs when other 
wars, played in the 
Arctic, the jungle, on trains and planes, in steel 


It’s the favorite of soldiers, diplomats, world 


foreign languages as they're really spoken) and 
thousands who find it a thrilling way to explore 


By all odds, the Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic is 
the most dependable, most exciting portable radio 


ever built. Get the genuine, 12 years proved 
that costs less than imitations! $124.25*. 


The Original, the Genuine, 


ZENITH SUPER TRANS-OCEANIC 
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The royalty of television and RADIO 


Backed by 35 Years of Leadership in Radionics Exclusively 


Please send me free information on Zenith Short Wave Portable Radios. 
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This Zenith battery-operated portable 
i i» nece ary im your hicvnnne i 1 
flashlight in case of power failure 


caused by air raid or other emergency, 


*Lese batteries, Pric lightly higher 
in South and Far Wet 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
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So much beauty and fun... 
so easy to reach at such a moderate cost! 










The perfume of tropic flowers, the sparkle of sunlit beaches, the lure of 
strange sights and customs are blended by a gay and friendly 
charm into a travel adventure you'll find only in Hawaii. Air and 
steamship lines link the Islands with San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. Short flights take you from 
Honolulu on OAHU to the loveliness of the other 
Hawaiian Islands...MAUI, HAWAII, KAUAI, Let your 
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Travel Agent help you plan a visit to them all. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU A no: profit organization maintained for your service by THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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Apace in Space 

e Arthur C. Clarke may not be the 
busiest writer in the world, but there 
is an excellent chance that he is the 
busiest out of it. 

Mr. Clarke, whose Outer-Space 
Vacation appears on Page 72 of this 
issue, is a dedicated man, whose head 
is far, far above the clouds. As a 
writer, he is as prolific as Spillane; 
as a scientist, his fascination with 
outer space and familiarity with 
matters extraterrestrial make Tom 
Corbett and Captain Video look like 
week-end scoutmasters. HOLIDAY 
readers have met Mr. Clarke before: 
last March in these pages he ex- 
plained the simplicities and intrica- 
cies of travel to Mars. 

The colossus of science fiction is 
a cheerful, uncomplicated-looking, 
thirty-five-year-old Englishman with 
a ready grin and reddish sandy 
hair. He is best known today for his 
1952 book The Exploration of Space, 
which pleased the critics, was a 
Book-of-the-Month, and has since 
been published in just about every 
language except Martian. This was 
Mr. Clarke’s second book; the first, 
a technical work, was /nterplanetary 
Flight: An Introduction to Astro- 





Spaceman. Clarke researching his new field. 


nautics. Since then, Mr. Clarke has 
whipped out Sands of Mars, Islands 


in the Sky and Against the Fall of 


Night. 

A few months ago, his new 
novel, Childhood’s End, appeared in 
simultaneous paper and hard-back 
editions, and in the next few months 
he will publish Tales from Time (a 
book of short stories), Prelude to 





Space and a new, paper-backed 
edition of The Exploration of Space. 
In a word: Whew! In all of these 
books, Mr. Clarke is dealing, in his 
own original fashion, with the prob- 
lems of space and time. 

His latest excitement, however, is 
with undersea exploration, and the 
accompanying picture shows him 
hard at work researching his new 
field. The results of his explorations 
in this new dimension will, you will 
be glad to know, appear in a forth- 
coming issue of HOLIDAY. 


Marquand’s Boston 

e@ We always get a feeling of well-be- 
ing when we contemplate HOLIDAY’s 
long list of distinguished contribu- 
tors. And this month our well-being 
becomes even more expansive as we 
welcome novelist John P. Marquand. 
On Page 34 you will find Boston, one 
of Mr. Marquand’s rare non-fiction 
articles. Mr. Marquand, of course, 
has long since established his iden- 
tity with Boston through his novels, 
from The Late George Apley to 
Wickford Point to H. M. Pulham, 
Esq. It is with great pleasure that we 
present his thoughtful and affection- 
ate portrait of his favorite city. 


Nor Dark of Night... 


e Our authors are nothing if not 
far-flung, and sometimes just keep- 
ing in touch with them becomes a 
major problem. They write us from 
all corners of the world—from world 
capitals, jungle villages and local 
pubs. On occasion, they like to Get 
Away From it All, too, which makes 
communication even more difficult, 
as the following paragraph will 
prove. It is an excerpt from a letter 
from Ho.ipay contributor Alan 
Moorehead, comfortably resting on 
the Spanish island of Majorca, to 
HOLIDAY senior editor 
Harry Sions, uncom- 
fortably working in the 
American city of Phila- 
delphia: 

“You may be inter- 
ested to know how your 
letters get here. They 
arrive fast by air from 
New York in Palma, 
and then come out on 
the 2:30 P.M. bus to a 
little village nearby 
calied Calonge. There they wait un- 
til the cow is milked. At 8:30 P.M. 
Jaime (the milkman) drives the mail 
and the milk in a very very old Ford 
to Cala d’Or. But there is one catch: 
Jaime can’t read or write. He takes a 
guess at where to deliver the letters 
by the shape of the name, and 
Moorehead, thank God, is an odd 
shape.” 
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The Queen's Own 

e@ Ever since the Coronation, we 
have been interested (along with the 
rest of the world) in the ceremonies 
and privileges surrounding the Brit- 
ish throne. We are therefore grateful 
to one of our favorite British maga- 
zines, The Field, for a recent article 
which enlightened us on such little- 
known items of the royal preroga- 
tive as flotsam and jetsam, waifs and 
Strays, sturgeon and whales and 
treasure-trove. All of these, the ar- 
ticle points out, are ancient per- 
quisites or privileges allowed by 
British common law to the crown. 

You probably don’t know, for in- 
stance, that by ancient custom both 
the sturgeon and the whale are royal 
creatures and those caught near the 
coasts and rivers of the British Isles 
belong to the sovereign. The whale, 
it is said, has to be divided, the head 
going to the King and the tail to the 
Queen. 

Flotsam and jetsam are other 
royal salt-water possessions. Flot- 
sam is simply the name for goods 
found floating on the water after a 
wreck, while jetsam is goods which 
have sunk after being thrown over- 
board from a sinking ship. Then 
there is ligan; ligan is jetsam at- 
tached by a line to a buoy. 

Treasure-trove is just what it 
sounds like—hidden gold or silver. 
The finder of such a rare hoard must, 
by law, report it to the local coroner, 
who then holds an inquest. If he 
finds that the treasure was hidden 
by someone who meant to come 
back and reclaim but who could 
not, then the crown takes title. On 
the other hand, in the unlikely event 
that the loot is simply carelessly lost 
or abandoned riches, then it’s find- 
ers keepers. 

Waifs and strays are a surprise: 
they are definitely nor lost orphans 
or other forsaken juveniles. Waifs 
are stolen goods thrown away by a 
thief in flight. These, custom says, 
belong to the crown unless the 
owner pursues the criminal “with 
due diligence” or obtains a convic- 
tion against him, in which case he 
keeps the waifs. Strays are ownerless 
cattle, which go over to the King 
or the lord of the manor on which 
they are found. However, red tape 
of one sort or another prevents the 
sovereign from taking title to these 
animals for a year and a day; in that 
period, he has to feed them and 
cannot work them, but can keep 
their milk and wool. In actual prac- 
tice, of course, few of these ancient 
perquisites are seriously considered 
or enforced today, and survive only 
as a fascinating historical footnote 


to the crown. THE END 
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Through special arrangements by the 
makers of famous *** Hennessy Cognac 
Brandy, a limited supply of these crystal, 
crest-engraved brandy snifters awaits you 
in France. Tap the rim with your fingernail 
and the clear ring reveals the exquisite per- 
fection of this crystal glassware. A set of 
4 glasses, shipped direct from Cognac, 
France, is yours for only $1. The coupon 
below is for your convenience 
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(” doubts that Boston character will change 
F much until there are different spots upon the 
sun,” writes Mr. Marquand. Proof of this con- 
tinuity lives in the features of John Adams, 
president of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, as he stands in the Athenaeum beside a 
bust posed for by his great-grandfather, John 
Quincy Adams, sixth President of the nation. 


BOSTON 


The face of the city has changed many times 
in its 300 years of turbulent history, 

but the great names which gave 

it character—the Lowells and the Cabots, 

the Adamses and the Reveres, are still there, 
still unchanged, still shrewd, hardy, 

rich and public-spirited, Here is a fresh, 

biting and affectionate report on the city of the 


Last Puritans by its most famous novelist, 


by JOHN P. MARQUAND 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


THOUGH a large city, Boston has many small-town attributes 
Everyone seems to know a little about everyone else there, and all 
good Bostonians are partial to local gossip and anecdote. These 
tales may be apocryphal but usually they rest somewhere on truth’s 
foundation—like the timeworn one about the Beacon Street butler 
announcing some newspaper reporters—*A man from the Post, a 
man from the Globe, and a gentleman from the Boston Evening 
Transcript.” 

There is a commonly accepted legend that one of Boston’s most 
famous nonagenarians still walks each morning several miles from 
his home to his office in Boston’s downtown business district 
Whether or not this is literally correct, the idea is reassuring to 
Boston citizens, who all pride themselves on being hardy indi- 
viduals—like, as a random example, the Bostonian, who, while 
taking a Sunday siroll in the country, slipped from a stone wall and 
broke his arm, and simply said, “Oh, sugar.”. 

Not very long ago, when a kettle of deep fat in the kitchen of 
the Somerset Club burst suddenly into flames, it was reported that 
the firemen answering the alarm were told to use the service and 
not the members’ entrance. It seems that this was a true report but 
one which still hurts the feelings of loyal members, because it 
implied exclusiveness. It should be added that these directions were 
given the firemen because the service entrance was the shortest way 





| nside the Women’s City Club, on Beacon 
Street, ladies in historic dress look down 
from the banister of a lovely spiral staircase 
ascribed to Bulfinch and ranked among the 
finest in all New England. In the foreground 
is Mrs, William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., whose 
husband's grandfather and namesake led a 
strong crusade for the abolition of slavery a 
generation before the Civil War broke out, 


to the kitchen. Almost daily there are new addi- 
tions to this wealth of Boston lore, but ancient 
tales are also passed on by succeeding genera- 
tions. Even today you can hear a story about old 
Mr. Thomas Handasyd Perkins, the great mer- 
chant in the China trade. It is said that a Bos- 
ton jeweler, noticing that Mr. Perkins wore a 
leather thong attached to his gold watch, asked if 
Mr. Perkins would not like a gold watch chain, 
considering his position, and Mr. Perkins an- 
swered that his position was such that he could 
afford to wear a leather thong. 

lt is reported that Mr. Justice Holmes once 
made the observation that Bostonians, even in 
times of national crisis, when referring to The 
President, do not mean the President of the 
United States, but the President of Harvard. 
Then, of course, there is the story of the Boston 
lady, who, on returning from a trip to California, 
was asked what route she followed, and answered 
that she went by way of Dedham. There is also 
the one about another Boston lady, who cor- 
rected a stranger who spoke of the state of lowa, 
saying gently, “In Boston we call it Ohio.” All 
these anecdotes are known to almost every citi- 
zen, and one could add dozens more to the collec- 
tion, but the one which I still like best concerns 
one of Boston's senior diplomats, who was absent 
for a long period of time on a tour of duty in the 
Orient, “If he does not come home soon,” one of 
his relatives is reported to have said, “he will get 
completely out of touch with Milton”’—not the 
poet, of course, but Boston’s famous suburb. 
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This in a strict sense is truer than one might 


think, for Boston is a complex of intricately de- 
veloped manners and of delicately balanced val- 
ues which demand constant association if the 
city is to be fully comprehended. Otherwise one 
does indeed get out of touch with Boston. | am 
acutely aware of this, although an orthodox 
Bostonian would say that | am in no position 
whatsoever to make any authoritative remark on 
the subject, since | come from Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, and was born in Wilmington, 
Delaware. He might also add that I am not even 
what is sometimes called a professional Bos- 
tonian, like certain enthusiastic Westerners and 
Jerseyites who have settled in the city limits and 
have carried the torch until they have out- 
Bostoned Boston. Nevertheless | have developed 
a certain superficial awareness of the city, since 
most of my life has been spent shuttling in a 
schizophrenic manner between Boston and New 


York. 
Nothing, | believe, is more spiritually difficult 


than an attempt to adjust oneself to the life of 


these two utterly divergent cities. A true Bos- 
tonian is fortunate in that he has never made such 
an effort. There is no necessity, because he ts 
completely content with his environment. A gen- 
uine Bostonian is always anxious to get home. 
New York, he will tell you, if you meet him on 
the five o'clock as it leaves the Grand Central, is 
not a nice place to come to but it is a very good 
place to get away from. Bostonians, when in New 
York, used to frequent the Hotel Belmont, pre- 


























sumably to be as near to the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad as possible, but 
now that this hostelry has disappeared, a Bos- 
tonian is a man without a country. It is very 
easy and, for one who has his roots there, danger- 
ous to get out of touch with Boston. Neverthe- 
less, it is surprising how quickly this city reclaims 
an erring son, once he has returned. The more 
things change, as the French say, the more 
they remain the same things, and here perhaps 
the French are right. 


I was in Boston last December—not one of the 
city’s best months or one of its worst ones either. 
1 had come there primarily to attend a dinner 
party on Beacon Street, but I had really come 
because of a deep desire to see the place again, a 
desire which arises often in every Boston expatri- 
ate, no matter how long he has been away. It was 
a cold late afternoon and the sky was the color 
of lead, heavy with the threat of snow, and 
the clouds across the Charles River Basin bore 
the grim afterglow of an early winter sunset. The 
streets and the buildings all were waiting stolidly 
for the approach of another hard winter. It was a 
long way from New York, a city which is usually 
successful in ignoring the onset of natural phe- 
nomena, and of the two cities Boston seemed the 
more indestructible. Copley Square and Com- 
monwealth Avenue looked dingy in the dusk, and 
a snatch of T. S. Eliot’s poem came back to me— 
about the readers of the Boston Evening Tran- 























script swaying in the wind like a field of ripe 
corn, not that there was any Transcript any more 
to be dropped on Back Bay doorsteps. There 
were, however, a few ashcans not yet drawn back 
into the basements and a few odd scraps of more 
modern journals near them. The lights were on in 
the cocktail lounge of the old Hotel Vendome, a 
spot once called the Nippon Room before the 
late unpleasantness. There was nothing new or 
extraordinary about any of the local sights or 
sounds but, combined, they had their own con- 
tagion and evoked in me a familiar emotional 
response. | began to wonder why I had ever left 
Boston, and yet at the same time | knew that | 
shouid leave it again. | had been out of touch too 
long to stay, but it would always call me back. 

A Boston dinner party is always different from 
its New York counterpart and, personally, | 
think, in many ways superior. It is a more solid, 
more self-possessed social function—less hilari- 
ous, perhaps, but at the same time more friendly. 
A Boston host once told me of a crisis he had 
been obliged to face one evening. Suddenly, just 
before dinner was announced he observed to his 
horror that there was a gentleman in the drawing 
room whom he had completely forgotten he had 
invited. It was necessary to act rapidly and to add 
a new place and card to the table, but fortunately 
this guest never knew. He never knew. Things 
would have been different in New York, where 
everyone would have been more frank and might 
even have made a good joke out of the occur- 
repce. There is something both more subtle and 


more brittle about New York dinner guests. The 
women are dressed more dashingly and the men 
are more alert. There are more strangers at the 
table from outlying parts of the country, and no 
one can safely predict exactly what may happen 
at a New York dinner. In Boston, on the con- 
trary, everybody knows in advance, and thus 
everything is on a firmer foundation. At a good 
Boston dinner everyone knows everyone else, or 
at least who everyone is. There is not so much 
need for what is called “small talk”’ with the 
ladies on one’s right and left. Boston women are 
less anxious and much more composed, and 
Boston men are better looking than their New 
York opposite numbers. They are better pre- 
served, too, and even Harvard professors, who 
come to Boston dinners occasionally, have a 
touch of the out-of-doors about them. 
Conversation seldom demands New York's 
creative challenge, because it is usually about 
Boston or Boston personalities, and everyone 
present is always aware of the city’s fascination. 
On this particular evening the table talk was 
fairly general. Being close to Christmas, it was 
concerned with the difficulties of the season. 
There was a discussion of the dubious taste dis- 
played by Mayor Hynes, who, many thought, had 
overdecorated the Common, and then naturally 
the subject veered to Christmas Eve on Beacon 
Hill. Once this had been a strictly neighborhood 
affair, with open houses, candlelit windows, and 
a few carol singers and bell ringers, but lately 
these picturesque activities had attracted crowds 











ber Faneuil Hall, Boston's “Cradle 
of Liberty,” Sen, Leverett Saltonstall 
displays the granite-hewn aspect that wins 
him many Massachusetts votes. The Sena- 
tor represents the twelfth generation of 
his family on American soil, starting with 
one Sir Richard Saltonstall who arrived 
in 1630, and the tenth generation of Sal- 
tonstalls to be graduated from Harvard 


in such unmanageable numbers that it was better 
to keep the front doors locked. One lady living on 
Louisburg Square told of discovering a strange 
young man in her upstairs library. She thought he 
must be a friend of a friend until she found him 
still there and asleep when it was time to put out 
the candles. It appeared that he had made a mis- 
take and that he had thought he was in the house 
next door. Then there were some good stories 
which can only be heard in Boston. Recently 
there was a coming-out party in a garden at 
Chestnut Hill. The debutante’s father, 
among his other business interests, had acquired 
a wild-anima! farm in New Hampshire, had 
brought a few of the animals down and had 
placed them in the garden for the delectation of 
the company. One of the guests had gone so far 


who, 


as to give a baby elephant a playful slap on the 
rump. He had never slapped an elephant before 
and was not familiar with the durability of a 
pachyderm’s epidermis. As a result he broke 
several small blood vessels in his right hand and 
was obliged to wear his arm in a sling for several 
weeks. 


It is often said that Boston is a man’s town and 
that Boston men are always out several nights a 
week at small club dinners. A New York visitor 
has even been known to observe that a Boston 
man asks Only two questions about another Bos- 
ton man—What class was he in at Harvard, and 


What did he do in the wer? Though this is an 
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exaggeration, very little more ts actually necessary 
here in the way of identification. That evening 
when the men were alone together there was no 
nonsense as there would have been in New York 
about hurrying to join the ladies. The men all 
knew that the ladies were having a good time by 
themselves and thus there was ample time for 
some solid and serious conversation. Over the 
brandy and coffee there was an intelligent dis- 
cussion regarding the relative merits of several 
Boston investment trusts, as well as the tastes and 
eceentricities of a few trustees. It was only natu- 
ral that the conversation should also linger for a 
while on state and local politics, and the parking 
problem, and the Boston police, and all this 
inevitably led to further reminiscence. 

It seemed to several present that Boston was 


not the place to live in that it used to be, not the 


tight litthe cemmunity that it was in the days of 


Edwin Booth and John L. Sullivan. When my 
futher was a little boy he had climbed the fence of 
a Beacon Hill back yard to secure a bunch of 
yrapes, and an old lady had called to him from an 
open window. “Young man,” she had said, “if 
you begin by stealing grapes, you will end by 
stealing Government bonds.” This prophecy had 
not been fulfilled, but small things were growing 
larger and small portents were becoming omi- 
nous, Insignificant cracks in the social structure 
were becoming chasms now. There was a time In 
horse-drawn Boston when children could coast 
Mount 
Street. In the winter small bridges spanned the 


in comparative safety down Vernon 
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paths of the Common for the benefit of other 
coasters, and there were once snowball battles 
between the North End and the West End. All 


this is over now. Boston is no longer the fine city 


it was once. One is forever recalling the past 
there while deploring what is happening now, and 
there has always been a great deal in Boston to 
deplore. Things were growing shaky back in 
1910, when the Victorian era was ending, and 
things had grown rapidly worse ever since World 
War I. Admittedly we were in an era of alteration, 
but would anything be left of Boston Character 
if present trends continued? It was well to con- 
sider present trends before we joined the ladies. 


There is no city in this kaleidoscopic country 
that has not suffered its growing pains of change, 
but Boston, | imagine, has undergone more 
startling and soul-shaking upheavals than most, 
in spite of what untutored critics say about its 
static qualities. No one who delves even super- 
ficially into the record can ignore all the terrific 
things that have happened and are still happening 
there, always accompanied by the protests of an 
outraged citizenry. It would be possible, if one 
wished, to start with the making of the Back Bay 
from the mud flats of the Charles River, a stream 
which, in spite of its alterations, still separates 


Boston from the hazy and enigmatic reaches of 


Cambridge, but by now the Back Bay and all its 
brick and brownstone houses have become as 
permanent, almost, as Beacon Hill. 


-— Hill Handbell Ringers 
gather to tinkle and tintin- 
nabulate under the direction of 
Mrs. A. A. Shurcliff, founder of 
the group, who appears at ex- 
treme right holding two of the big- 
ger handbells. The occasion: re- 
hearsal for one of the concerts 
which the Ringers give regularly. 
Scene: the dining room in Mrs. 
Shurcliff’s home on Beacon Hill. 


rhe Isabella Stewart Gardner 

Museum, imported stone by 
stone from Italy, was the home 
of Boston's most zesty lady of 
the Mauve Decade. She literally 
helped build it, stocked it with 
costly art treasures, then forbade 
changes or additions after her 
death. Here George Peabody Gard- 
ner, trustee of the Museum, strolls 
about his late great-aunt’s garden 


Since that time, however, other shattering 
changes have reared their ugly heads. As an 
example, there was the construction of the sub- 
way through Boston Common. To achieve this 
improvement it was necessary to excavate a 
graveyard at the edge of the Common and to 
re-establish many remains on top of the subway, a 
pious act which still stands in the minds of a few 
as an outstanding exhibition of civic gymnastics. 
Then there was the damming of the Charles 
River to make what is now the picturesque Basin, 
an encroachment on individual rights which 
aroused the wrath of dwellers along the water side 
of Beacon Street, who had enjoyed watching 
from their back windows the rise and fall of the 
tide and who were obliged to alter their house- 
hold systems of drainage. Even a brief perusal of 
the public prints shows that some group of Bos- 
ton citizens has always been protesting against 
something. Around the latter twenties, there was 
the difficulty over the erection of a large electric 
sign overlooking Boston Common advertising a 
popular automobile. Many persons felt that the 
sight of an electric sign over the Parkman Band- 
stand and the Common’s educationally labeled 
trees was a desecration of hallowed ground and 
that the electric advertisements bordering the 
Common on Tremont Street were quite enough. 
History may prove that this event was the source 
of a new rush of bad ideas which have yet to cease. 
Only a year or so ago housewives on Beacon Hill 
were compelled to move their Boston rockers 


outside their Continued on Page 40 
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Yodfrey Lowell Cabot, patri 
A arch of the Cabots and pillar 
of the Watch and Ward, walks a 
mile and a half to work—at 92 
and legend tells he does this ev 
Setting out at 8:30, he 


strides down Beacon St.— hat in 


ery day 
hand as he warms up—crosses the 
Common, chats with a cop, then 
closes in on his office to tend to 


his multimillion-dollar affairs 


Continued from Page 38 dwellings and to 
sit in embattled formations in order to prevent 
a city contractor from tearing up the bricks of 
their sidewalks and substituting a modern and 
unsightly concrete pavement, and worse was 
soon to follow 

The recent Governor of Massachusetts, the 
Honorable Paul A. 


quarters for the latest bouleversements, and with 


Dever, is blamed in many 
some justice—for not even James Michael Curley 
himself, Boston's perennial mayor as long as one 
can remember, and a name frequently used to 
frighten small Beacon Street children, has done 
as much to change the face of this splendid city 
Under the generous and friendly Dever adminis- 
tration “A Great New Highway System’’—as 
Mr. Dever has called it on hundreds of billboards, 
always asking the passer-by to excuse the incon- 
venience—1s now knifing its way through Boston 
Skyway ramps are arching over its ancient wind- 
ing lanes, and intricate clover leaves, flanked by 
swimming pools and playgrounds, are appearing 
at unexpected points. The Esplanade along the 
Charles, the generous gift of Mrs. Storrow, where 
it was once possible to wheel babies, walk dogs, 
and even to sail toy boats in comparative security, 
now 


excuse the inconvenience—has a six-lane 


concrete highway running through it, with unde: 
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passes, Overpasses, and bridges for pedestrians. 
The old North End 
where the Old North Church and the rewarding 


excuse the inconvenience 


residence of the late Paul Revere, not to mention 
the old Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, still pre- 
sumably remain intact, and where one once pur- 
chased Italian goat cheeses and spaghetti din- 
ners, now resembles the blitzed-out area of Lon- 
don in the vicinity of St. Paul's. Block after block, 
fragile shops and tenements, which frankly could 
not have stood up much longer anyway, have 
been leveled down to rubble, so that our cradle 
of liberty, Faneuil Hall itself, begins to stand 
nakedly before the intricacies of the Great New 
Highway System 


Goodness only knows what has become of var- 
ious corners and houses that one once used as 
reference points when traveling through this con- 
fusing foreign and market district, or what will 
happen to many more, because the Great New 
Highway System is not finished yet and the 
Massachusetts Public Works Department, like 
the Pentagon in Washington, reveals its future 
plans only to properly cleared individuals. | 
have not traveled through the South End re- 
cently, having for several elections voted the 






Republican ticket, but I hear rumors that this 
section of Boston, too, with its fine old residential 
squares, is full of similar surprises, including 
swimming pools and roller-skating rinks. No one 
knows where this all will end and a few people are 
even wondering who will pay for it or how, but 
only a very few. After all, finances do not matter 
much in Boston any longer. The city has been so 
mismanaged in ordinary human memory that it 
has nearly always teetered with comparative 
safety upon the abyss of bankruptcy. | wonder 
also how anyone, including even the local taxi 
drivers, who have developed the homing instinct 
of guided missiles, will be able to find his way 
through Boston when the Great New Highway 
System is eventually completed. Yet, as the most 
mentally retarded rat eventually learns his way 
through a psychologist’s maze, no doubt many 
operators of motor vehicles will do equally well. 
Eventually there may be valid reason to expect 
that the traffic which for years has overburdened 
Boston's equestrian streets will be sucked into 
these new arteries like dust through the tube of a 
vacuum cleaner. In fact, the time may be just 
around the corner when one can travel through 
Boston without knowing one is there at all, and, 
curiously enough, | doubt whether Boston will 
greatly care. 
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M ark A. De Wolfe Howe, noted 
editor, author, and for sev 


eral decades the chronicler par 








excellence of the Brahmins, sits 





























These physical changes, imposing though they 


may be, are only symptoms of an era's social 
change. For more than a century, certain sections 
of Boston’s population have been endeavoring, 
like defeated armies, to break contact with pur- 
suing elements. Irish Bostonians have held the 
South End so long that they have lost their brogue 
and are today in many ways as aloof as the Bos- 
ton Brahmins, but the Italians, who have staked 
their claim to the old North End, are constantly 
treading on their heels. Besides these larger 
quotas, orthodox Jewish communities, a small 
Chinatown, and a growing Harlem, not to men- 
tion colonies of Syrians, Poles, and Greeks, have 
all taken root in Boston; but no other group has 
yet duplicated the migrations of Boston's most 
publicized minority, sometimes termed “the 
Proper Bostonians” or “‘the Last Puritans.” 


From the earliest history of Boston to the 
present these individuals have been assiduously 
engaged in escaping from strange neighbors and, 
more recently, from themselves. When Bonner 
drew his inviting map of Boston before the mid- 


dle of the eighteenth century, the Brahmins, if 


there were Brahmins then, dwelt in gambrel- 
roofed houses in the vicinity of the North End, 


only to move south under the pressures of busi- 
ness and population growth. The days of Gilbert 
Stuart and the China trade saw them building on 
Beacon Hill, and also in the region where the 
shopping district now flourishes, on Franklin, 
Summer and Winter Streets. Some of them tried 
Tremont Street for a while, ending by building 
the beautiful Colonnade Row, recalled now only in 
ancient prints, but their culture vanished from these 
districts years ago, leaving only an occasional 
square orchurch behind it. They alsoexperimented 
with the South End for a while, evolving exclusive 
residential developments, still visible in the vi- 
cinity of Worcester Square. Eventually, however, 
they were attracted to the Back Bay and began 
living life anew on the right and wrong sides of 
Commonwealth Avenue, on Newbury and Marl- 
borough streets and on: the water and wrong 
sides of Beacon. It almost seemed, around the 
turn of the century, that polite Boston was perma- 
nently established in this area. Conservatives 
even began to venture from their Bulfinch fronts 
on Beacon Hill to settle behind the uglier but 
more fashionable facades of the new land beside 
the Public Garden. There they dwelt 
do still 


and some 
in a soberly intellectual affluence, ac- 


counts of which still linger like a happy echo in 
the pages of Doctor Holmes or the novels of 





reading in the silent chambers of 
the Athenaeum, a 380,000-volume 
library owned by 1049 sharehold 
ers, many of whose shares have 
been handed down since 1807 like 
family heirlooms. Tea is served 
daily in the Athenaeum at 4 p.m 


William Dean Howells and Judge Grant and 
occasionally of Henry James. 

Space prevents any full description of their 
remarkable and often endearing customs. There 
is Only room to observe that though they have 
long been a minority surrounded by a population 
as much a part of Boston as themselves, their 
vigor and their impeccable instinct for order and 
tradition, combined with their capacity for mak- 
ing and conserving comfortable sums of money, 
have always given character and tone to the whole 
city. They have even contrived, in spite of their 
small numbers, to run financial State Street, and 
more often than not to govern the state and 
represent its people in the halls of Congress, and 
their genius has not yet evaporated. It has been 
assisted always by the infusion of new blood, as 
Mr. Howells has observed in his novel, The Rise 
of Silas Lapham, depicting the career of an astute 
and aggressive Yankee from the wrong side of the 
tracks. There are plenty of Silas Laphams still, 
revered figures in the Chamber of Commerce, if 
not in the Somerset and Union clubs, but most of 
these somehow prefer rural life in the Newtons. 

It is disturbing to report that proper Boston, so 
well defined and so conspicuous, is now under- 
going the greatest change of all. In the last two 
decades, and 


Continued on Page 43 
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M's Rose Standish Nichols, a 
1 lifelong resident of Beacon 
Hill, poses in her drawing room 
at 55 Mt. Vernon Street, once the 
address of Mr. Marquand’s grand- 
parents. Miss Nichols continues 
to direct the Beacon Hill Reading 
Club, an organization she estab- 
lished more than fifty years ago. 


Mi= Rachel Revere Kimball 
stands in the aisle of Old. 
North Church, from whose steeple 
long ago the famous signal flashed 
to Paul Revere, holding lamps that 
symbolize the historic act. The 
patriot who warned that the British 
were coming was Miss Kimball's 
great-great-great-grandfather. 


Continued from Page 41 indeed even before, 
proper Bostonians have been leaving Boston, 
and the exodus has now become so great as 
to remind one of Philadelphia, that strange 
city now almost completely devoid of proper 
Philadelphians. 

The vacant houses and the sales signs on 
Commonwealth Avenue and Marlborough Street 
chant in a mute chorus the lament of a vanishing 
way of life. Few persons can afford and fewer 
wish to live in their grandparents’ mansions now, 
in drafty rooms with dated heating plants and 
plumbing. Boston servants, whose wages plus 
their food frequently exceed the salary of a Har- 
vard instructor, are neither so spry nor so hardy 
as they used to be, granted that their services are 
obtainable. Neither do their loyalties and spirit 
of sacrifice meet the standards which any Beacon 
Street housewife once felt justified in expecting. 
They have somehow lost that fine old pride in 
work which once kept the shadowy dining rooms, 
drawing rooms and libraries spotless, and they 
show a marked distaste for cozy unheated quar- 
ters beneath the slates. For years the real value of 
these dwellings has dropped below what they are 
assessed for tax purposes. It is cheaper to leave 
them than remodel, and besides, Beacon Street 
and Commonwealth Avenue are shaken now by a 
roar of traffic, and parked cars are jammed all 
day along the curbs. It is better for the children to 
move to the country. 

Thus many peculiar contradictions are appear- 
ing on Boston’s proudest streets. First the dentists 
and the doctors and the osteopaths appeared, and 
then small apartments and larger apartment build- 


ings and next a few restaurants. The Slater 
House with its great ballroom became an eating 
establishment known as the Fox and Hounds, 
and a casket company has its offices at the far end 
of Commonwealth Avenue. Several imposing 
dwellings now house secretarial schools and col- 
leges and academies of song and dance. Out 
landers by the hundreds, according to older 
standards, are now quite at home on Beacon 
Street. It is growing increasingly difficult to re- 
construct old Boston now. 

The protesters against the automobile sign and 
kindred desecrations are still calling for the mov- 
ing vans, and not for any conventional trek to the 
now citified suburbia of Brookline and Chestnut 
Hill. They are moving to more distant, less dis 
turbed perimeters—to Concord, Dedham, Bev- 
erly Farms and Hamilton, and even to points 
beyond. Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
the Boston Irish too are not unsusceptible to the 
travel virus. Their comfortably situated lawyers, 
brokers, contractors, and plenty of their poli 
ticlans are now living the year around in Cohasset 
and Scituate and other South Shore points. It is 
true that the breadwinners of all these solid fami 
lies still spend their days in Boston offices, own 
Boston real estate, park their cars in front of the 
No Parking signs, and with their wives and chil- 
dren patronize Boston stores, hotels and thea- 
ters, but they no longer live or vote there. Imper 
ceptibly at first but with growing momentum the 
conservative balance and leadership of the town 
is disappearing to parts unknown, leaving vacuum 
in its place. Soon, if the trend continues, only a 
corporal’s guard will be left behind the ancient 
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| Vilis Wethrell Brewster (right) and 


4 Augustus Peabody Loring, respec- 
tively chairman and vice-chairman of the 
board of Plymouth Cordage Company, 
are shown in the warehouse of their en- 
terprise, founded in the brisk days of the 
China trade and now largest in the world 
Mr. Brewster is descended from Elder 
Brewster, of Plymouth Colony; Mr. Lor- 
ing’s triple-great grandfather received 
the company’s first stock certificate. 


and purpled windows of Beacon Hill and around 
the Public Garden. New baby carriages and new 
juveniles will gather in that Garden soon, in the 
vicinity of its little lake and the bronze statue of 
George Washington. Dogs of a different type will 
follow their masters on what is left of the Espla- 
nade. New faces by the hundreds will appear in 
the congregations of the Arlington Street Church, 
of the Advent, the Emmanuel, and Trinity. It 
may even be that the Scruple Room of the Boston 
Athenaeum will someday be freely opened to 
proprietors 

It is all very well to remark that something has 
always been happening to Boston. In all proba 
bility, since the days of that well-disposed Indian, 
the chief Shawmut, whose name still adorns a 
local banking house, and who had real-estate 
interests on Boston Neck when the first Puritans 
irrived, there have been individuals who have 
said that Boston is not what it used to be. Fur- 
thermore, nothing anywhere is ever what it used 
to be. Nothing is easier to lament than the good 
old days, and most lamentations can be dis- 
counted in the name of progress. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that the physical face of Boston and 
its habits and institutions have undergone more 
alterations in the lifetime of its present genera- 
tion than ever before in its history. Boston has 
been shaken by impacts that may well make 
strong men weep, and no one can foretell what 
the final result may be; but it ts curious to dis- 
cover that nothing of its personality has been 
basically altered yet. It still remains one of the 
few cities in America with an individuality and 


flavor entirely tts own. It has never forgotten its 
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past in terms of its present and to anyone who 


has lived in it long enough to know its ways, 
Boston is still, from a prejudiced viewpoint, one 
of the most satisfactory cities anywhere, and one 
of the most beguilingly beautiful. 

Volumes are written annually about the char- 
acter and distinctive charm of cities, but seldom 
with any marked success. Character, even in an 
individual, is most difficult to define or translate. 
It is a composite of small details, each almost 
negligible in itself, and the complexities that 
make up a city’s character increase in an alarming 
sort of geometrical progression. Any city rooted 
in history and playing an active part in modernity 
cannot help but be itself, and Boston is very much 
itself indeed. Anyone alighting in the Back Bay 
Station—still with an atmosphere all its own, in 
spite of its fairly recent innovations—is aware at 
once that he is in a non-run-of-the-mill city, both 
from the bewilderment of strangers and from the 
marked conditioning of its regular inhabitants 


\ Bostonian has a knack of being able to tell 
another Bostonian instinctively, regardless of his 
occupation or his bank account. They are drawn 
together by common knowledge and by a com- 


mon attitude that may be defined as a grim sort of 


civic pride. They have all been molded by en- 
vironment and they have all reacted to a sequence 
of common experience which has sharpened their 
capacity for adjustment until they are more at 
home in Boston than in any other place. In fact 
anyone who has lived for a while in Boston will 
bear the city’s mark, no matter where he may 


go subsequently, and if he has stayed too long 
he will become progressively unfitted to live in 
any other place. 

Climate, perhaps, has done more to manufac- 
ture local personality than any other force. At any 
rate it seems safe to state that Boston has one of the 
most variable climates, if not the most difficult in 
the supra-equatorial world. From infancy every- 
one in Boston has been taught to regard the 
thermometer with care combined with cynicism. 
In few other cities can the mercury rise and fall so 
rapidly, depending on the variability of the al- 
ways erratic winds, in winter touching readily 
points below zero, only to snap, in a few brief 
hours, upward to the fifties. During this in- 
clement season Boston is also subjected to an 
unpredictable series of snowstorms ending in rain 
or sleet, followed by thaws and freezing, and 
accompanied by a chill humidity that clutches at 
the throat. In summer, though its temperatures 
can equal those of Singapore, no one can be sure 
when an east wind will arise from the Atlantic, 
bringing cold and fog. This sort of thing makes in 
time for a very hardy race and also explains why 
no one in Boston cares unduly for small refine- 
ments of dress, why everyone has available rub- 
bers and mittens, and why Boston faces have a 
coldly austere and at the same time a philosophic 
cast—why Bostonians appreciate small favors and 
suspect large ones and stand apart in their ability 
to withstand adversity. It is weather, perhaps, that 
has also engendered an indifference to certain 
small graces of living and a tolerance of ineffi- 
cient civic administrations, and finally an acute 
awareness of the misfortunes of others. It has 
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ae Forbes, banker, railroad pres- 
ident and director of numerous 
big corporations, is shown in the scru- 
pulously Colonial office he maintains at 
the State Street Trust Company, a fav- 
orite bank of Boston's George Apleys 
Mr. Forbes collects ship models 























always been the frame of Boston character and 
. one doubts that this will change much until the 
Gulf Stream alters its course or there are different 
spots upon the sun. 


Climate, time, and, in some degree, the pigeons 
and their more recent competitors, the starlings, 
birds that always behave more decorously than 
their New York counterparts, have placed a pat- 
ina over Boston that conceals much that has 
been going on there recently. Anyone who has 
wandered from boyhood through its streets until 
their windings and their agreeable botanical and 
proper names have become ingrained upon the 
subconscious mind, is aware of the disappearance 
of old landmarks, but not acutely or unhappily, 
because against a backdrop of icicles, or snow 
banks, or a heat wave, nothing seems to have 
occurred as yet to upset the grand design. Part of 
the iron fence, for example, that bordered the 
Beacon Street side of the Common disappeared 
during the war and is yet to be replaced. The 
traditional grocery emporium of S. S. Pierce & 
Company has moved from the corner of Beacon 
and Tremont. Science has now discovered that 
parrots are a detriment to public health and thus 
they are no longer on sale on Bromfield Street. 
The old New England House, that once catered 
to the market district after it ceased to be a 
waterfront hotel, has been out of business for 
thirty years. The Boston Evening Transcript has 
closed its doors. Thompson’s Temperance Spa on 
Washington Street has had its face lifted, and the 
young ladies who dispense food there, each from 
an individual pulpit surrounded by favorite cus- 
tomers, no longer seem as beautiful as they used 


to be. Prohibition wrought such havoc with the 
bars and restaurants, which once brought com- 
fort to the alleys of the downtown district, that 
anyone who turns to old entrances out of in- 
stinctive memory will encounter only a soda 
fountain or an armchair lunch, if anything at all. 
The Café de la Bourse has disappeared and so 
have such fine period pieces as Young's Hotel 
and the Adams House, and it is not possible 
to meet anyone any longer in the library of 
the Hotel Touraine, and the Copley Plaza itself 
has changed its name. 


This is all a very serious business, if one goes to 
Boston for the Art Festival or for the Harvard 
Commencement, but it is strange that the sum 
of these misfortunes is far from adding up to 
calamity. The reason is that so many places still 
exist that cannot possibly disappear, like Stearns, 
Raymond's, Jordan Marsh, and Filene’s, and 
Clough & Shackley’s Drug Store. They are as 
certain to continue as Locke Ober’s Restaurant, 
which will surely exist as long as sailors meet 
their girl friends by the subway kiosks of the 
Common. If there are gaps in the ranks, these 
ranks have not lost their formation. The Boston 
pigeons are exactly the same as they were fifty 
years ago, and so are the old ladies and gentlemen 
who feed them, and so are the newspaper readers 
on the Common benches and the amorous cou- 
ples who walk the shady paths. 

It is inconceivable that there will ever be a time 
when lawyers do not inhabit Pemberton Square 
or when a newer type of idler will appear in the 


clippers and other merchantmen whose 
prototypes crisscrossed the Seven Seas 
when his captain-merchant grandfather 
was trading in spices, silks, jade and tea 


vicinity of City Hall on School Street. The same 
sort of Bostonians are walking down State Street 
still (with a few variations in costume but seldom 
in name), as the ones who conducted business 
there at the time of the great Boston fire. The lion 
and the unicorn on the old State House, itself 
suspended over a subway, like the Boston Com 
mon dead, look down upon a modern pageant of 
motors and pedestrians that streams all day past 
the pavement marking of the Boston Massacre, 
but the same elements are in this shifting crowd 
that existed when the Redcoats fired on that dis- 
orderly Boston mob. Indeed, if a file of British 
Grenadiers were to march into Scollay Square 
today, they would do well to be as watchful as 
they were in General Gage’s time, for they would 
encounter similar anti-British feelings, and an 
identical dislike of uniformed authority, There 
was trouble in Scollay Square at the time of the 
Boston Police strike that sent Governor Coolidge 
on his road to the White House and made him 
the author of a volume entitled Have Faith in 
Massachusetts. 

The faces in Scollay Square are indistinguish- 
able from those of the Coolidge era and it is 
pleasant to observe that the atmosphere of Scol- 
lay Square is finally attracting the attention of 
regionalist writers. It is still the gateway to Bos- 
tonian pornography, pugilistic gymnasiums and 
small sporting games of chance. It continues, too, 
to afford an arena where Harvard freshmen can 
face various forms of reality of a Saturday night 
by rubbing shoulders with their less scholarly 
contemporaries. Adventurous youths can still 
enter the local tattoo parlors and emerge, for a 
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Albee 


“‘iliott Perkins, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 

_4 and scion of an early shipping 
family, totes the green “law” bag, 
Harvard's traditional carryall for 
books and papers. Behind Dr. Perkins 
is Lowell House, of which he has 
been Master since 1940—evidence 
that Bostonians not only study at 
Harvard but return to teach others. 


eee Lowell, A.B., L.H.D.,LL.D., 
. 4 and businessman, poses in the 
Colonial Room of Boston’s Museum 
of Fine Arts, of which*he is trustee. 
Mr. Lowell is also president of the 
Lowell Institute, a $2,000,000 family 
benefaction providing free lectures to 
the public—evidence that wealth 
teams up with higher things in Boston. 


nominal sum, with unmodernistic designs in 
scribed upon them, as surely as those of a more 
serious bent can still buy odd old volumes in the 
bookstalls on Corn Hill. It is inconceivable, 
though | have not been there for some time to 
check, that the Old Howard Athenaeum—not to 
be confused with the Boston Athenacum—‘is not 
dispensing its old, robust form of vaudeville. 
When | was a college youth, Cora Livingston, 
then the lady wrestling champion of the world, 
was willing to encounter on the Athenaeum stage 
any ambitious lady wrestler in the audience—not 
that this information ts particularly pertinent at 
present. The Old Howard, however, as it affec- 
tionately calls itself, is still one of the best exam- 
ples of the early American theater extant, and it 


once entertained, in its archaic interior, the gay 


young Edward when he was heir to the British 


throne and long before he founded the conven- 
tions of the Edwardian era. It is worth a visit 
still, for various conflicting reasons. There 1s 
comfort in these reflections, to which many more 
might be added, but perhaps they indicate as 
they stand that every section of Boston maintains 
its permanence, 

This sense of continuity and well-being which 
one gains from revisiting these scenes is enhanced 
by the city’s fine provincial language. Boston is 
the only large city in the world, except possibly 
London, where one can use in speech Senator 
Saltonstall’s broad flat ‘a without causing the 
raising of an eyebrow. It is the one place in the 
world where Harvard is properly pronounced, 
where Amory is called Emery and where Tre 
mont Street and Waltham are given a truly cor- 


rect inflection, and mingling with these puritani- 
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cal niceties the Irish “a” which turns “coffee” 
into “‘cahfee”’ is not in the least out of place. In 
fact, Boston is the one city in America where 
English is properly spoken and suitably refined, 
but Boston is remarkable in many other ways 

There is no other American city where one can 
see so much that is so varied in such a short space 
of time. In a comparatively brief walk one can 
see small sailboats racing on the Charles, a ball 
game and perhaps an illicit crap game on the 
Common, a water fight in the Frog Pond, a 
glimpse of the swan boats in the Public Garden, 
and then the monument to the gentleman who in- 
vented ether. Any Bostonian can not only see all 
this in a few minutes, but he can end up in his 
trustee's office for a chat about his will, with an 
opportunity to observe from his trustee’s window 
the mossy but well-preserved stones of the old 
Granary Burying Ground. There is food for 
thought anywhere in Boston. Beginning with 
Fighting Joe Hooker at the State House and con- 
tinuing through the Public Garden and thence to 
Commonwealth Avenue, its statuary makes a 
pleasant guessing game of mingled local and 
national celebrities. Boston is the only city that | 
know of that keeps palm trees through the winter 
and places them in its garden in the spring, the 
only city that owns the portrait of King Kame- 
hameha of the Sandwich Islands. It probably has 
the best gold-and-ivory snake goddess that ever 
came from Crete. Wherever one goes one en- 
counters something that is unique, like the iron 
handrail on the steep part of Mount Vernon 
Street or the ancient iron scrapers for muddy feet 
on the doorsteps of Beacon Hill. 


Continued on Page 93 
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MONTE 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY KRYN TACONIS 


CARLO 


by SAM BOAL 


r | ‘his country is only 370 acres in area, less than half the 
size of New York’s Central Park or about the size of a 
typical Kansas farm. It is ruled by a hereditary prince, as it 
has been for the last 650 years, and he is its thirty-first ruler. 
Its citizens, though by no means poor, pay no income tax be- 
cause they don’t have to: their country probably attracts more 
wealthy visitors than any other country in the world, and what 
the visitors leave behind pays the national expenses. This coun- 
iry’s most striking vegetation is its palm trees, of which it has 
exactly 498; summer and winter they wave murmurously be- 
side a blindingly blue sea and a rocky, tortured coastline. This 
country appears to have invented the Bikini; an ancient custom 
restrains women from wearing men’s clothes here, but there is 
no law preventing them from wearing no clothes at all, and at 
night, on the beach, they sometimes wear just that. This coun- 
try is beautiful, heavily romantic and as fragrant as a perfume 
counter. The correct name of its most celebrated town is 
Mount Charles—in English. But for eighty years the world 
has known the town and the whole country as Monte Carlo. 
Even that is an error. The name of the country is Monaco, or 
more correctly, the Principality of Monaco. Monte Carlo is 
merely one of the three villages of Monaco, a country on the 
Mediterranean about halfway between Nice and the Italian- 
French border. Monaco has about 20,000 permanent residents, 
of whom about 2700 are citizens of Monaco and call themselves 
Monégasques; they play host each year to about 1,200,000 
tourists, of whom probably half are not aware that Monte 
Carlo is not the official national name of their holiday resort. 

It doesn’t matter; Monte Carlo is where the Monte Carlo 
gambling Casino is and that is what is important. There are 
only two types of visitors here: those who go principally to 
gamble and those who go principally to sit in the sun. But even 
the latter go to the Casino to try to win a franc or two or to 
watch the gamblers, some of them glued to the tables, playing 
small sums with infallible systems which turn out to be less than 
infallible, and others flinging huge bets on the table with one 
hand while drinking champagne (or Scotch, which is even more 
expensive) with the other. 

rhe Casino itself is not as improbable as its setting, the Prin- 
cipality. The outstanding characteristic of Monaco is, of course, 
its handkerchief size. It is so small that it had to place its golf 
course outside its national boundaries, in neighboring France. 
But while its size may make Monaco appear somewhat comic- 
opera, this is by no means a frivolous, waltzing Ruritania. A 
citizen of Monaco is extremely proud of his nationality, al- 
though it is a contained pride. He could hardly be a nationalist, 
an expansionist, in the Nazi sense. 


As befits a sovereign nation, Monaco has a national council 
of eighteen members and a municipal council of fifteen, all 
elected to their offices according to the Constitution, “by those 
Monégasque subjects who have always remained faithful to their 
Prince, their traditions and their liberty."” Monaco has its own 
police, its own courts and judges, its own school system. Mon- 
aco has no navy, but it has an “army’’—a Boy Scoutish force 
used only for ceremonies. It has a diplomatic service, a customs 
service, a monetary service largely governed by France, and a 
highly profitable postal service. Stamp collectors from all over 
the world prize Monaco stamps, and the Monaco post office, 
needless to say, issues new ones at the slightest provocation. 
Monaco has, in short, the normal roster of public servants— 
except, as noted above, that it has no income-tax collectors and, 
as of this date, still does not miss them. 

Monaco has twenty-two miles of paved streets and about 
fifty miles of sidewalks; in fact, a large proportion of its land 
surface is covered with them. It has, but doesn’t need, a public- 
transport system (you can walk anywhere you want to go), and 
it also has an arrangement with France to permit French trains 
to enter its two railroad stations. 

Monte Carlo also has its own radio station. Unlike most 
European stations, Radio Monte Carlo accepts advertising. It 
even goes in for singing commercials, thereby jolting American 
visitors when a melodious girl trio extols someone’s sauce for 
snails or someone’s vermouth—“mais sec, mais sec, mais sec,” 
to quote one of the most popular. 

Unlike other holiday resorts, Monaco even has some indus- 
trial life. Its inhabitants turn out their own souvenirs, whereas 
other tourist centets as close to Paris as Monaco buy theirs 
factory-made from the French capital. Monaco also has the 
best brewery on the Riviera and supports a printing establish- 
ment comparable to those of larger European countries. 

But Monaco is unique in that it lives entirely off the other 
lands of the world—it grows almost none of its own food. 
Being a Mediterranean country blessed with sun, it could raise 
a part of what it consumes, yet its citizens find it more profit- 
able to sell victuals cooked in a restaurant than to sell them 
raw in the market place. 

Monaco’s prince has a castle, which is a local showplace, and 
various other government buildings are dotted around the tiny 
country like doll houses in a children’s miniature village. Mon- 
aco—-or Monte Carlo—is a singularly handsome place, but it 
is handsome despite the fact that many of its individual build- 
ings are not impressive. The architecture of most of them is 
dubious, their grouping seems haphazard, and some of the 


hotels are almost ugly. But the sun Continued on Page 50 
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Monte Carlo is one of three villages in the tiny Principality of 
Monaco. Built on a rocky promontory jutting into the Mediter- 
ranean, it is best known for its legendary gaming casinos. Yet 
gambling is hardly mentioned in the tourist pamphlets; they 
tell, instead, of sun, sea and inexpensive semitropical living 



























His Serene Highness Prince Rainier IIl, who won the Croix de 
Guerre during the war, rules Monaco benignly with the help of a 
national and a municipal council. His army, be/ow, pictured as 
the palace guard is changed, is called out only for ceremonies 































































































Continued from Page 48 streams down and the fresh wind 
blows in from the sea or out from the mainland, bearing the 
languorous scents of the Provencal countryside, and the eye 
dances with the flowers growing in Monte Carlo’s ubiquitous 
and well-kept parks. 

The effect is one of rich semitropical cleanliness. Other 
resorts on the Riviera may have better beaches (Monte Carlo’s 
is hard on the feet) or they may be bigger (most of them are) or 
they may have grown more slowly and thus more gracefully 
(Monte sprang up almost unnaturally). But Monte has the 
look of luxury about it, a radiance of sea-washed, sun-bathed, 
wind-swept luxury that is Monte Carlo’s alone. Monte Carlo 
has the materials of which legends are constructed, and the leg- 
ends of Monte Carlo—as the whole world knows—are as num- 
erous as the scarlet Riviera flowers flaming in its gardens. 

Despite its look of luxury, Monte Carlo today is not expen- 
sive. It is, for instance, about 20 per cent cheaper than Cannes, 
its rival a half hour to the west, and it is so much cheaper than 
Biarritz that the two resorts aren’t even in the same class. It is 
possible, of course, to spend a lot of money in Monte Carlo, 
but only by gambling. Food is moderate in price, noticeably less 
than in Paris. Only at Monte’s storied Hotel de Paris is it ex- 
pensive, but there it has a right to be, since the Hotel de Paris 
has one of the best restaurants in Europe. 


Monte Carlo has something that other Riviera resorts lack: 
tradition. Everyone in the world knows what Monte Carlo 
stands for. How many know Antibes? Or Villefranche? Or 
Beaulieu? Besides, Monte Carlo’s citizens are born hotel- 
keepers, endlessly polite and helpful. Monte Carlo and its 
Monégasques sell themselves superbly well, and have been doing 
just that ever since the resort was created, with gambler’s dar- 
ing, some ninety years ago. 

The story starts in the late 1850°s, when Charles III, then 
Prince of Monaco, gave out the first gambling-casino conces- 
sion. The enterprise began modestly, in a private home in the 
harbor district of La Condamine, south of which looms the 
huge, jutting Rock of Monaco topped by the royal palace. Pres- 
ently the operation was moved to its present site, on a lovely 
rounded promontory just beyond the harbor, and the Prince 
named the section Mount Charles. He did this not only to 
nourish his self-esteem but to attract gamblers from rich, though 
far-off, England. But the British failed to show up, mainly be- 
cause Monaco had no carriage roads or railroads, and for its 
first few years the brave little Casino languished. 

The wizard who turned this failure into resplendent success 
was Francois Blanc—which in English is Frank White, a noble 
name for a man running a gambling den. M. Blanc knew about 
casinos, having operated one in Bad Homburg, Germany. 
Around 1860, with Prince Charles’ blessing, M. Blanc raised 
funds, organized a company, and launched the Monte Carlo 
phenomenon, bestowing on it the disarming name it carries to 
this day: La Société Anonyme des Bains de Mer et du Cercle 
des Ftrangers 4 Monaco—roughly, The Monaco Sea Bathing 
and Foreigners’ Club Company, Inc. 

M. Blanc built as pretentious a gaming hall as he could afford. 
He also built roads. Something did the rest: maybe the crystal 
of Monte Carlo’s air or the azure of her sea or the gold of her 


sun. Inanyevent, Monte Carlo was a going concern in five years, 


Sailing and swimming are among the favored recreations at 
Monte Carlo. Amateur sailors, above, make ready for a seasonal 
regatta. The doll in the modified Bikini (reputedly invented in 
Monaco) seems headed for a swim in the elegant Beach Club pool. 


and the threadbare principality, with its ruler and his Moné- 
gasques, waxed wealthy beyond their wildest Mediterranean 
dreams. The customers were mostly Italian at first, and they 
promptly translated Mount Charles into Monte Carlo. When 
the rest of the world began coming, the new name stayed on. 


Around 1880 the present Casino was begun—designed by 
Garnier, the architect of the Paris Opera. Since then it has been 
enlarged three times. 


This was the beginning of Monte Carlo’s fabulous, diamond- 
studded legend. True or not, the story persists that, after his 
new Casino was built, M. Blanc astounded his visitors by pro- 
viding everything free—except hotel rooms. It didn’t matter if 
they played the games or not; everything was free. It was 
probably the first “package deal” in history—tables sagging 
with expensive foods, and the most costly European orches- 
tras sawing away at the day’s popular tunes while dancers 
glided around between gulps of free-loaded champagne. 
M. Blanc and his associates also erected the Monte Carlo opera 
house, and this attracted to the already famous resort all the 
razzle-dazzle of the world of opera and ballet. The Ballets Russes 
de Monte Carlo was born on the rock in the early 1930's. 

To the world, Monte Carlo became the glittering symbol of 
the butterfly life—of society’s wicked international set, of dukes 
and their mistresses, of duchesses and their gigolos, of red 
decorations, gleaming chandeliers and the uninterrupted thun- 
der of champagne corks. Beauties from all over the world 
flocked to Monte Carlo to find their dream princes, who often 
enough turned out to be real princes. But there were tears, too, 
among the tinsel. Women, fortunes, even honor was lost at the 
caprice of the little ivory ball on the whirling wheel. Sometimes 
young men, with everything gone, would walk tragically out to 
the lush Casino gardens, and presently a muffled report would 
be heard over the music within. Or possibly a ravishing young 
wife, having lost her husband’s entire fortune, would cast her- 
self into the blue, blue sea and be found the next day, even 
more beautiful in death. Capital disappeared, homes were 
wrecked and lives thrown into misery, but the dazzling brilliance 
of Monte Carlo life went on. After all, people often won moun- 
tainous sums, didn’t they? Look at the “Man Who Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo.” 

The origins of his legend are somewhat obscure. One thing 
is certain, he didn’t break the bank. That feat has never been 
accomplished. Theoretically it could happen, but the chance 
is so unlikely it may as well be called impossible. The reason 
is not that the Casino has infinite funds, the reason is that the 
Casino has the wheel. In any event, The Man is supposed to 
have been one Charles Wells, an Englishman whose father 
settled in Marseille in the 1850's. It is said that in 1891 (some 
local know-it-alls put it later) a man named Wells did break 
one table, and that, according to tradition, it was ceremoni- 
ously shrouded in a black cloth until a fresh supply of money 
was sent down from the strong room 

Wells continued playing and winning at other tables, but he 
came nowhere near breaking the bank. According to the story, 
he took his money and went back to England. But local 
Monégasques do not accept that part. “They always come 
back,” they say, wagging their heads. “They always come 


back.” However, the world-wide popularity of the song (it was 
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Sight-seers stroll through the palace grounds. The prince 
lives here in magnificent quarters, apart from executive 
offices. He also maintains a villa at Cap Ferrat, France. 


one of the first international smash hits, probably because it 
recorded a universal dream) fixed Monte Carlo even more 
firmly in the world’s mind as the very summit of high life. 

From then on, the legends began to develop, especially those 
dealing with suicide. Monte Carlo officials decline to reveal the 
figures, but other sources indicate that the suicide rate is no 
higher there than anywhere else in Europe. The myths are ex- 
cellent publicity, however. Not long ago an American maga- 
zine published a picture of a bench on the terrace of the Hotel 
de Paris, which adjoins the Casino. The caption gave the im- 
pression that more people had leaped to their deaths from 
that bench than from any other spot in the world, and from 
the angle at which the picture was taken, such a record seemed 
possible. The bench is still there, but if anyone leaped from it 
in any direction he would drop exactly twenty-seven inches 
before he hit the ground 

Another legend relates that, when a loser commits suicide in 
the Casino gardens, attendants rush out and stuff his pockets 
with money, so that the Casino won't be blamed. The story 
goes that one gambler, after losing his wad, stepped into the 
garden, smeared himself with catchup, fired a gun into the air 
and slumped to the ground. After the Casino staff had poked 
his pockets full of francs, he got up, re-entered the Casino and 
continued to play, catchup and all 

A third legend would have you believe that bodies dangling 
from the spectacular Monte Carlo palm trees are a familiar 
sight. However, these palms are so tall that for a man to climb 
up one, even goaded by loser’s desperation, would require the 
skill of a trained gymnast 

One legend was traced. One of the Casino’s service elevators, 


not open to the public, had a button marked disparition—dis- 
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appearance. This button was used to run the elevator below the 
lowest floor so that workmen could get on top and make 
repairs to the shaft. A French journalist, however, spotted the 
gruesome word and delightedly informed his readers that this 
elevator was the one used to carry bodies into a subterranean 
chamber, whence they were thrown into the sea. 


The legends of Monte Carlo may be mysterious, but its 
economics is not. What keeps Monte Carlo going, and what 
made the effervescent life of its heyday possible, is a simple 
mathematical ratio: if you pay off at thirty-five to one ona thirty- 
seven-to-one gamble, you win. You buy champagne, you hire 
orchestras, you plant palm trees, you print books, and still 
you win 

Monte Carlo was built upon roulette. It has other games now, 
but roulette remains the favorite. One reason is that the player 
gets a better break here, because Monte Carlo roulette wheels 
have only one zero (which wins for the house) instead of the 
two zeros you find at other gambling resorts. Monte Carlo to- 
day has eighteen roulette tables, eight for frente et quarante, 
eight for chemin de fer, one for tout va, and three for les craps 
(pronounced “crah”), a newly imported game which is simply 
good old American craps. 

For those not familiar with roulette, a brief explanation may 
be useful. The wheel has thirty-seven slots (thirty-six numbers 
plus a zero) into which the tiny roulette ball may drop. You 
may bet on any of these, and if you win, the house pays you 
thirty-five to one. You may also bet on whether the winning 
number will be even or odd (pair et impair) or red or black 
(rouge et noir), the slots being colored alternately. Such bets 
pay you even money if you win, but your chances are somewhat 
less than fifty-fifty. The catch is in the zero spot—which is green; 
when that comes up, the house pays those who bet it but wins 
everything else on the table. This little zero gives the house a 
small but inexorable advantage. The figure works out to 2.7 
per cent in favor of the Casino—not much, but enough. It is 
better than government bonds and just as safe. 

This unvarying house percentage, like water dripping on a 
stone, is what makes it practically impossible to break Monte 
Carlo’s bank. Roulette is mathematics. It is not luck, nor your 
sweetheart’s birthday, nor the number of letters in your name. 
In theory, if a man with $100 sits down at a roulette table and 
plays a dollar on red or black a hundred times, he will end up 


losing about three dollars. He has paid some of the Casino’s 
‘ 


rent, lit a light or so in its gaudy chandeliers and paid a little 
on the upkeep of the Principality, so that Monégasques won't 
have to pay income taxes. He ts neither a winner nor a loser; 
the only winner must be the Casino. 


The man who probably knows more about Monte Carlo 
than anyone else on the rock is Gen. Pierre Polovtsoff, president 
of the International Sporting Club of Monte Carlo and its lead- 
ing bon viveur. The General—an authentic White Russian 
soldier —has been around Monte Carlo for fifty years, first as a 
gambler and for the last quarter century as an official. He is the 
one to turn to for the lore of Monte Carlo the gambling spot. 

The General will admit that it is possible to make money on 


gambling. But it is hard. On Continued on Page 168 
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Gone is Monte Carlo’s era of heavy plungers and wastrel princes. Though less spectacu- 
lar, play today is steady; the favorite game still is roulette and, as always, the atmosphere 


of the gaming rooms is tense and the décor gloomy Victorian. Recently, control of Mon 
aco’s fabulous casinos was purchased for $1,000,000 by the mysterious Greek shipping 


magnate, Aristotle Socrates Onassis; so far he has preserved the old traditions intact 
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by H. M. TOMLINSON 


When you visit Stonehenge, you become aware of the antiquity of the heritage of Western civilization. 


THOMAS 


Wessex, Britain’s ancient kingdom of the West Saxons, 


exists only as a legend, but the tranquil countryside lives on in the 


novels and poems of one of its most famous natives 


r | ‘here is a land known as Wessex. It is not 

in your atlas. It is not advertised in any guide 
for travelers. It is a legend. Far too long ago to 
reckon up, it was Britain's uncertain West Saxon 
kingdom. It would have remained no more than 
that, nothing to anyone but the historian, tll it 
was brought to light again in the novels and 
poems of one of its natives, Thomas Hardy, and 
thus it was given both familiarity and perma- 
nence, 

1 might have had no more interest in it than in 
Ultima Thule, and certainly should not have 
gone to live there, but for him. He did not invite 
me to it, in fact, he did not know me then: but 
when a magician puts his influence into common 
words, the strangest things may result. | have 
now been living in Wessex, off and on, for thirty 
years, or thereabout. | cannot give a reasonable 


reason for doing so beyond the notion, got from 
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the poet's pages, that in Wessex one may get 
back past all the great improvements of many 
centuries, and may thus come nearer to the 
original slow pace of man at home with his 
earth, with leisure to watch the sky, and improve 
an acquaintance with solitude. 

My wife and | had not been in Wessex long 
when Siegfried Sassoon dropped in to see us. 
Abruptly, and merrily bold in the casual way 
that is Sassoon’s own, he carried us off to visit 
Hardy. Siegfried had the right of entry there, and 
with any friend he chose; he was another poet, 
and a favored one. There is not often so fine a 
summer's day. Mrs. Florence Hardy met us, and 
1 was relieved to find that she and my wife were 
at once in easy accord. Lawrence of Arabia was 


there and we found a bond in our admiration of 
Doughty's Arabia Deserta, the greatest book of 


travel in our language. Hardy’s famous dog, 


HARDY COUNTRY 


Wessex, was also present—obviously daft. (He 
had a way of attacking you at the tea table, as 
he did me on a later occasion because | offered 
him a piece of the wrong cake—or not enough 
of it, | don’t know which.) And at the table I sat 
next to a relation of Doughty’s. A Canadian 
soldier was of the party, and he took a photo- 
graph of us in the garden, all lined up, with dog 
Wessex on the left flank, standing, of course, tail 
first, in contemptuous disapproval of the show. 

We were often at Max Gate after that. Hardy 
was venerable then, and I could never quite over- 
come a feeling of reverence when looking at the 
old man’s comely head, as he sat in repose, 
reminiscent, his hands between his knees, his 
eyes on the flames of the logs, while telling of the 
things that were. (After all, he was a notable 
figure in the line of direct descent from Chaucer.) 
He shrank from talking of his work, but his 











curiosity was quick concerning what the young 
poets were doing. He sought my opinion of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay at a time when her name 
was scarcely known outside America. He took 
refuge in silence from the adroit and clever, and 
his simplicity could be deceptive. One evening 
after a talk with him that had left me somewhat 
puzzled, | realized suddenly that what had seemed 
odd in a remark of his was wisdom itself. 

One winter's night, he and Mrs. Hardy came 
to their door to see my wife and me off. They 
were silhouetted against the light from the hall. 
The old man was jocular. The light behind him 
put an aura about his head. The scarlet berries 
of a spray of Cotoneaster were thrust towards 
him, like an offering, out of the darkness in which 
we stood. We never saw him again. 

By chance, someday, you may be in Hardy’s 
Casterbridge 





which is Dorchester on a map of 


You cannot go far in Wessex without being reminded of a passage from a Hardy novel. Castle Combe, in Wiltshire, has been called the loveliest village in England 





England. !t is also the heart of the ancient king- 
dom of the West Saxons, and the centre of the 
stage whereon moved the figures set alive by 
this great poet and novelist. Try, when you are 
there, to count all the flaxen-haired children you 
see about on market day—that is, if the droves of 
red cattle blundering past will let you. Some 
characteristics of a secluded folk—hair, nose and 
eyes—are as obstinate as the flints in the earth. 
They are always turning up again. 

Dorchester was a Roman town, and the relics 
of its imperial occupation, three centuries of it, 
are almost as ordinary as the flints. All the same, 
the country around was settled and in quite good 
order a thousand years before the mailed legion- 
aries of Rome marched that way; and there still 
are folk whose forefathers saw the discipline 
coming, and the weapons and the armor, with 


which they could not cope; and today’s children 











show markedly the unchanged family lineaments 
of their origin. Long after the Caesars became no 
more than names on tumbled masonry, and well 
past Mussolini's period, these pastoralists go on 
meditating the signs of sound breeding in cattle, 
sheep and pigs, and the promise in season and 
weather. So what does conquest mean”? 

A little west of Dorchester, just off the highway 
the Romans made which gives you a first view of 
the town, there is a remarkable feature of Dorset 
called Maiden Castle. Because of it, | wonder 
sometimes whether strains of an even more an- 
cient folk could not be found in these natives, if 
what we ought to look for were known. The land 
called Wessex was populous before history began, 
for it was rich in good flints; coal and iron have 
the same effect in a modern state. It had a settled 
way of life long before Pytheas the Greek sighted 
this island, and he Continued on Page 121 
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New York City, who has four young children, a 
small apartment, and no maid. She manages 
pretty well, but every three or four months she is 
suddenly overwhelmed by the not-surprising feel- 
ing that it is all too much for her, that she must, 
for a few hours at least, get off and do something 
by herself. She calls a baby-sitter, gets the train to 


New York and hurries over to the Museum of 


Modern Art, just off Fifth Avenue on West 53rd 
Street. She goes directly to the second floor, sits 
down and spends half an hour looking at the 
large Rousseau painting, 7he Sleeping Gyps) 
Then she goes home, feeling much better. So 
in fact, that she recently took the 
trouble of writing the Museum of Modern Art to 


much better 


tell about her course of therapy and to thank them 
for having such a pictere 

What is remarkable in this story is not the 
painting, although it is a fine painting. There are 
other works of art in other museums. which 
doubtless do as much for their admirers. What is 


unusual is the tremendous personal regard which 


the Yonkers lady holds for the Museum of 


Modern Art, the feeling that this institution has 
an air and a warmth to it (as well as a picture) 
which can alter her whole attitude toward life 
This “at home” 


sentiment is not uncommon 
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There is a housewife in Yonkers, just outside of 


ART 


among the museum's devotees. It impelled a 
young lady last spring to remove her shoes while 
walking in the museum’s new outdoor sculpture 
garden—an impulse which delighted one of the 
museum’s directors who spotted her from an up- 
stairs window. This same attitude toward the 
museum and its works and its general atmosphere 
was demonstrated rather more spectacularly 
when an elderly lady totally unknown to the 
museum's top staff or boards recently bequeathed 
the organization more than half a million dollars 
Now, old ladies who are apt.to leave a small 
private institution that kind of bequest are 
never unknown; they are, on the contrary, scrupu- 
lously cultivated, politely served tea and other- 
wise made welcome at every museum they visit 
After the surprising gift, the embarrassed and 


flattered directorate circulated a photograph of 


the late donor, Miss Jessie Wells Post, among the 


employees to see if anvone knew her; there was 


no recognition until the snapshot got to one of 


the ground-floor guards. “Oh, sure,” he said. “I 
remember her. She used to come in here all the 
time. Told me she liked the place.” 

Not everyone, of course, feels the same way 
about the Museum of Modern Art. Not by a 
long shot. Through its twenty-four-year career, 
the institution has been excoriated, picketed, 









Startling and delicate is Richard 
Lippold’s Variation No. 7: Full Moon 
(right), a glittering composition of 
rods and brass wires which forms 
part of the large, exciting and 

highly controversial collection at 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 
Since opening in 1929, the museum 
has seen a huge gain in popular 
acceptance of modern art—thanks 

in large part to its own efforts. 


by ROGER ANGELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID E. SCHERMAN 





laughed at, argued about and editorially flayed as 
no other contemporary public body, with the 
possible exception of the U. S. Senate. There are, 
of course, miilions of Americans who have no 
opinion whatsoever about the Museum of Modern 
Art simply because they have never been in it or 
even heard of it. These same Americans would 
doubtless be surprised to learn that although 
they have never visited the museum, the museum 
has visited them. For it is hardly an exaggeration 
to state that the Museum of Modern Art, in its 
short but lively lifetime, has managed to make it- 
self felt in one way or another in every American 
home. It has done more—directly or indirectly— 
than any other institution or individual to alter 
the furniture on which we sit, the utensils with 
which we eat and the plates we eat from. It has 
revolutionized the appearance of such homely 
articles as our tooth-paste tubes, pencil sharp- 
eners, tissue boxes, telephones, ash trays and 
lamps. The magazines we buy, the advertisements 
we see, and the photographs we look at have all 
felt its hand. It has fundamentally altered the 
whole appearance of many of our houses. And if 
the museum has not yet done much to redesign 
our clothes, it has not been for lack of trying. 

Among fewer but still vast numbers of citizens, 


the museum has Continued on Page 59 
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Pianist Arthur Kleiner (/e/7) thumps out mood 

music for Lillian Gish and Montague Love in the 1928 film, 
The Wind. Twice-daily screenings of movies from the 

Film Library's collection is the museum's most popular feature. 


Lecturer Abe Chanin holds attention of a large crowd of visitors during With aplomb and duster, veteran museum guard Thomas Feast, 
one of his three weekly, 45-minute gallery talks. Picture is once a duPont family butler, gravely cleans the Robus 
Picasso's Three Musicians, one of the museum's most-admired paintings statue, Girl Washing Her Hair. Lack of space keeps the museum 


and an important part of its wide-ranging Picasso collection from showing more than a fraction of its own art works. 


\ light snack and heavy conversation engross 
at pe two typically young museum members in the penthouse 
a cafeteria. Museum membership is inexpensive 
and includes many such pleasant privileges. 


\ 








Agonized, slim distortions are a trademark of the highly popular 


contemporary sculptor Giacometti (this is a detail from his 1950 Chariot). 
In addition to such very recent art, the museum owns or shows 


Continued from Page 56 engendered new 
ideas and awarenesses about the basic nature 
of the movies, automobile design and public 
architecture; it may well be responsible for the 
kind of art education these same citizens’ chil- 
dren are receiving and for the works of art their 
local museums exhibit. 

In a less visible but even more important way, 
the Museum of Modern Art (again more than 
any other agency) has wrought another subtle 
change—a change of climate in the eye and the 
mind of many, many ordinary people, not nec- 
essarily people who visit museums. Twenty years 
ago, popular knowledge of great art was con- 
fined generally to Whistler’s Mother, the Mona 
Lisa and the Italian masters. Today that incred- 
ible time lag has been largely closed: the public 
is at least aware of the works and techniques of 
such comparatively recent artists as Van Gogh, 
Cézanne, Seurat, Touiouse-Lautrec and Gauguin. 
It has a considerable familiarity with great living 
artists like Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Rouault 
and Diego Rivera. This same public has taken, 
often with great enthusiasm, to the works of ex- 
cellent living American painters who are repre- 
sentational in their work. And, whether or not it 
always /ikes abstract art, it has come a long way 
toward accepting it. 

The source of all this epidemic activity is a 
striking, surprisingly small, six-story building on 
53rd Street, whose blue-tile, white-marble, glass- 
and-steel facade glitters in sharp contrast to the 
soft brownstone of the houses around it and to 
the genteel gray Gothicism of fashionable St. 
Thomas’s Church, just down the street. Under its 
kidney-shaped marquee, some half million visi- 
tors pass yearly, paying sixty cents admission to 
the constant activities within. The museum is 
open every day of the year except Christmas, and 
nothing inside the place remains stable for long, 
not even the walls of the galleries, which are con- 
stantly being taken down, reformed and repainted 
to take new shows. 

For the visitor, choosing an itinerary inside 
the museum is as hard as choosing from a tray of 
French pastries. During a typical week last spring, 
the museum was offering a large show of the 
paintings of Georges Rouault, a small exhibition 
of works by contemporary poster artists, its cus- 
tomary large exhibition of works from its own 
impressive collection and, on the ground floor 
and in the big new sculpture garden, a whopping 
exhibition of sculpture of the past fifty years, 
ranging from Rodin to Giacometti and contain- 
ing over 100 works weighing a total of 29,829 
pounds. In addition to these plums, the visitor 
could, if he wanted, drop down to the museum's 
comfortable, 496-seat auditorium to see the 1927 
Gloria Swanson film, The Love of Sunya. Or he 


could, if he were an art scholar, immezse himself 


many works by earlier, now-accepted modernists. 


in the museum's excellent art library or in its 
collection of 4000-odd modern prints and 300- 
odd drawings, the finest of its kind in the world. 

For a key to the Museum of Modern Art’s 
artistic range and taste, a longer look at the per- 
manent collection might be the visitor’s best bet. 
Actually, the museum can never show more than 
a small percentage of its own collection of 829 
paintings, 210 sculptures and 310 drawings at one 
time. A good one third of this collection is always 
out on loan, either in traveling shows in this coun- 
try and abroad, or on individual loans to other 
museums. And the museum cannot hang even a 
half of what is left over—it simply does not have 
the space. What it does show at home at any 
given time, however, is always an exciting slice of 
the products of the bewilderingly diverse schools 
and the astonishingly original major artists of the 
past half century. 

Above the galleries and closed to the public are 
two floors of offices for the museum’s staff, all, of 
course, modern in décor. Here secretaries and 
curators sit upon tubular steel and foam rubber, 
work at laminated plywood desks, flick their 
contemporary ashes into contemporary ash trays, 
and gaze at walls covered with originals by Mon- 
drian, Utrillo, Pollock, Hopper or Matisse 
overflow from the museum’s collection. More 
offices and workrooms for various activities fill 
the new, austere Grace Rainey Rogers Memorial 
Building which now adjoins the museum to the 
west. On the top floor of the museum proper is 
the dining room and penthouse, the most popular 
dividend enjoyed by the museum’s members. 
Members—there are over 15,000 of them who 
pay $12.50 or $15.00 (resident) for yearly mem- 
bership and often contribute more—are sent free 
copies ef many of the museum’s excellent art pub- 
lications and can attend party previews of the new 
shows. For large numbers of women members 
the top floor is an ideal city club; they can take 
a light lunch there or stop in after a Fifth Avenue 
shopping trip to sip tea on the open balcony 
a restful oasis conveniently located halfway be- 
tween commerce and culture. But members are 
not restricted by any means to the leisurely; they 
include all types and all ages, and the museum 
now offers Corporate Memberships which entitle 
companies to send numbers of their employees 
to the museum at reduced rates—a plan sub- 
scribed to by such varying concerns as the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Monsanto Chemical 
and J. Walter Thompson. 

All this, however, is still only a fraction of the 
activities of the Museum of Modern Art—an 
organization perpetually as busy as a mail-order 
house just before Christmas. In addition to its 
painting and sculpture exhibitions, its prints and 
library, its films and its membership, the museum 
also: publishes more different art books and art 












































































Museum’s collection includes such everyday objects as chairs, tableware, 


hammers and scissors 


Through its Good Design Project, which it conducts with 


the co-sponsorship of Chicago's Merchandise Mart, the museum has had a 
remarkable effect on the appearance of countless household furnishings. 


reproductions than any other concern in the 
country; operates a Department of Architecture 
and Design and a Department of Photography; 
enters directly into the field of commercial design 
through its Good Design Project; circulates 
whole art shows and art teaching portfolios to 
museums, schools and societies in this country 
and abroad; runs an art lending and buying 
service for the works of contemporary American 
artists; sells movie stills, post cards and Christmas 
cards; occasionally puts on readings by con- 
temporary poets and authors; issues phonograph 
records; and runs an entire school of art classes 
for children and adults 

By far the most popular of these undertakings 
with the public is the film collection 
of the visitors who come to the museum come to 
see the two afternoon film performances. This 
statistic does not discourage directors of other 
departments, for many who come to see Valen- 
iino stay to look at Matisse. The Film Library, 
founded in 1935 by British film critic Iris Barry 
and now directed by young Richard Griffith, is 
the world’s biggest and best collection and today 
has more film than it can reasonably measure 
more than 10,000 reels or ten million feet—a situ- 
ation which means it is constantly discovering 
anew in its own files worth-while pictures to show. 
This prodigal condition is due to the fact that 
movie studios often had never bothered to save 
or catalogue their old works, so that the Film 
Library had to start by buying up job lots of old 
film and then trying to sort them. It acquired the 
invaluable old Biograph films, for example, only 
after months of search; a bank had foreclosed 
the company but didn’t know where the film was. 
Finally, the museum came upon the films in an 
abandoned building in the Bronx; in a Pearl 
White finish, Griffith, Chaplin and Pickford epics 
were rescued only a few hours before the building 
burned down, Today, the Film Library selects 
worth-while current Hollywood films direct from 
the studios. The audiences, however, remain 
faithful to the past; any Valentino, Garbo or 


Douglas Fairbanks picture will fill the audi- 
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A good half 


torium instantly. When Sunset Boulevard, with 
Gloria Swanson, was packing the Music Hall a 
couple of years attracted 
swarms of reminiscent movie fans to its showings 
of the 1919 Swanson in Male and Female. 
Popular tastes in the movies have changed 
visibly at the museum since 1935. In the 30's, 


ago, the museum 


all the silents seemed screamingly funny to the 
audiences. By the 1940's, the visitors had 
quieted down, apparently having learned to see 
merit in even the earliest films. Today, in spite 
of a small claque of determined laughers, there 
are many regulars in the crowd, plus repeaters 
who come back to see a favorite star or movie 
Only a tear jerker like Broken Blossoms brings 
on gales of giggles. Stars like Aline MacMahon, 


Garbo and Lillian Gish come often to see 


themselves, but even Miss Gish stays away from 
her own Broken Blossoms. 


Today the Film Library’s most serious effort 
goes into buying up as many old pictures as pos- 
sible and transferring them to acetate film. The 
old nitrate celluloid film is unstable, and millions 
of feet of irreplaceable movie art is turning to 
dust every year—a tragedy which does not seem 
to upset the studios in the least. As it saves what 
film it can with its limited funds, the museum 
now turns over its valuable reels to the George 
Eastman House in Rochester, N. Y., for safe, 
controlled storage, bringing them out for per- 
formances only. 

Its large number of silent films means that the 
museum employs the last, full-time silent-movie 
pianist in the world. He is shy, slight, Austrian- 
born Arthur Kleiner, an excellent musician who 
has played at Salzburg and who composes his 
own music for most of the museum’s silents. 
When an old movie is equipped with cue sheets 
calling for musical sequences like “Love Scene 
No. I,” “Love Scene No. 2,” “*Mysterioso,” 
“Burglar Music,” “Small Fire Music” and “Big 
Fire Music,’ Kleiner follows the instructions, 
using files of film music once available to thou- 
sands of movie pianists. Otherwise, unless the film 


has its own score, Continued on Page 62 








Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of Museum Collections, stands with eight paintings and two sculptures 


which rank among the most significant in the Museum of Modern Art's collection 
From left to right on the top row, the paintings are: Picasso's “Ma Jolie’ (1911), 
Braque’s The Table (1928), Gorky’s Agony (1947) and de Chirico’s Nostalgia of the Infinite (1911) 


In the second row are Matisse’s Bather (about 1908), Marin’s Camden Mountain Across the Bay (1922), 
Hopper’s House by the Railroad (1925), which was the museum’s first painting, 

and van Gogh's The Starry Night (1889). Two sculptures are Arp’s Human Concretion (1935) 

and Lachaise’s Egyptian Head (1923). Since the museum is in a constant process of evaluating 

and analyzing modern art, it hesitates to name any works as its “‘greatest"’; 

since it wants desperately to remain modern, it recognizes few masterpieces 

and has always opposed the acquisition of a large and deadening permanent collection 
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Continued from Page 60 he writes his own. 
“After playing at hundreds of films in fourteen 
years here,” he says, “it gets a little boring some- 
times. Some of the pictures | can hardly bear to 
look at, but movies like The Kid, Potemkin, or 
Siorm Over Asia—they never get dull.” 

The museum's book-publishing business is 
more important than it seems at first glance 
First and most important, the museum’s art 
books are usually published in connection with 
one of its major shows, and are apt to be written 
by that show’s director, either a staff member or 
a “guest director” from outside. As such, the 
volumes are not only expert works by masters in 


their fields, but also form a continuous record of 


the museum's activities and influence. Monroe 


Wheeler, the busy Director of Exhibitions and 


Publications who has been largely behind the 
“We 
would die of heartache if we knew that a show on 


success of the museum’s art books, says 


which we had worked for two or three years 
would just vanish after its stay here. Our books 
avoid that tragedy.” The museum has printed 183 
volumes, of which the best seller is What is 
Modern Painting’ written by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
the museum’s first Director and now its Director 
of Collections. The museum now has seventy- 
nine books in print, ranging from a series on 
American artists to a photographic history to 
lectures on art, poetry and morals, to a volume 
on designing modern jewelry to a nursery-rhyme 
book for adults 

Through its popular large reproductions, which 
are sold, along with books and postcards, at a big 
desk on the ground floor, the museum has man- 
aged to put tens of thousands of modern art 
works into American homes. The reproductions 


of museum-owned paintings, which are carefully 
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Individual reactions to modern art and modern artists 

vary widely and explosively: for some (/e/t), a Jackson Pollock 
painting causes only bafflement and despair, while 

for others (right), a Lipchitz sculpture occasions instant delight. 
The Museum of Modern Art has always tried, 

without taking sides, to encourage such honest differences 

of opinion and has thrived on the ensuing controversy. 


done by collotype, silk screen, letterpress or off- 
set process, range in price from $2.50 to $18.00, 
unframed. 
two of its most popular sculptures, nudes by 
Maillol and Lehmbruck. 

There is almost always a photographic show 
on exhibition at the museum. No other museum 
has given such attention to contemporary photog- 
raphy as an art, and the results have been gratify- 
ing. Large crowds have turned out for such recent 
photo shows as /n and Out of Focus (postwar 
American photographers), The Exact Instant 
(action news pictures) and the huge wartime 
Road to Victory show. The photographic depart- 
ment is under the direction of the elder photog- 
rapher Edward Steichen, perhaps the most be- 
loved figure among the museum’s personnel. 
Steichen, who distinguished himself in the last 
war as a photographer of Naval carrier warfare, 
is a fascinating conversationalist, a passionate 
believer in the museum, in photography, and tn 
human beings. Leaning back comfortably in his 
desk chair with his fingers interlaced and his 
piercing eyes on his visitor, he makes his art 
come alive in gentle, carefully chosen sentences. 
“We have barely begun to look into the poten- 
tialities of the photograph,” he says. “Tech- 
nically, we are still probing new fields, but that’s 
not the real point. It's the eye, the sensitivity and 
the imagination of the photographer that count. 
Any camera is still greater than any photog- 
rapher. The photograph is persuasive, gently per- 
suasive. It carries the connotation of truth. I con- 
sider photography as more than a medium; it is a 
force. If we were to see only the newspapers, we 
would believe in nothing but hate, fear, corrup- 
tion and war. The photograph convinces us 
otherwise. It shows us love, humor and faith.” 


It also sells small reproductions of 


Edward Steichen made a trip from Wisconsin 
to New York as a young man in 1900; in con- 
siderable fear, he called on an earlier great photog- 
rapher, Alfred Stieglitz, to show him his photo- 
graphs. To his surprise, Stieglitz bought three of 
his pictures at five dollars apiece. Today, in his 
museum office, Steichen sees ten or a dozen 
young photographers every week. If he likes their 
work he buys three pictures for the museum's 
small collection, paying five dollars apiece, often 
with money out of his own pocket. “It’s to pay 
back my debt,” he says. Steichen named a recent 
show of such pictures “Always the Young 
Strangers,” in honor of these unknowns and after 
the autobiographical work by Carl Sandburg, 
who is his brother-in-law. 


No division of the Museum of Modern Art 
has a more spectacular record of demonstrable 
success than the Department of Architecture 
and Design, since its inception under the direc- 
torship of Philip C. Johnson. Perhaps the sim- 
plest way to illustrate this success is to point 
out that the museum’s very first architecture 
show, the 1932 exhibition of “International 
Architecture,” was the first show in America of 
the works of Gropius, Le Corbusier and Mies van 
der Rohe. Until that time, the three were almost 
totally unknown in America. 

Today, these three (along with Frank Lloyd 
Wright, who was also represented in the 1932 
show) are the universally acknowledged titans 
of contemporary architecture. That 1932 ex- 
hibition was received by the public with con- 
siderable calm—almost a deathlike calm—in 
comparison with the incendiary results of some 
of the other early exhibitions. “Nobody con- 


sidered these men Continued on Page 116 
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Hot chocolate a /a Mexicana is made from the black, buttery squares 
created just for the drink. The woman of Tehuantepec mixes it in 
a tall gourd, a jicara, with a whirling stick that acts like a churn in 
her deft hands. Into the jicara go the chocolate, a cup of hot water, 
sugar or honey, nutmeg and an egg. Whirling and whirling, the 
whole becomes a foamy liquid delight, and is brought to you in a 
carved gourd bowl, dark and rich but not too sweet. . . . Everything 
in Our photograph is authentically Mexican, including the pretty girl, 
although she happens to be using a pottery vessel instead of a jicara. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Erwin Blumenfeld 











by KARENA SHIELDS 


CHOCOLATE 


Steaming tn a cup, sweet or bittersweet in candies, cakes or ples = 


in any form, chocolate is a treat. No wonder it once was called the drink of the gods 


Nhocolate by itself is a flavor distinctive and 
strange, but add to it the aromatic delicacy of 
vanilla, cinnamon, or a bit of nutmeg and a good 
dash of rum, and quite suddenly all the romance 
of tropical forests is in your hand and sweet on 
your tongue. 

There are many ways to enjoy Theo Broma, but 
to taste it native style where it first was grown, 
you must go to Central America or Mexico. 
With the grace of a people who move as if they 
always hear music, a slim girl of Tehuantepec 
brings you your cup of morning chocolate. 
“How will you have it, sir?” she asks, her eyes re- 
flecting her hope that you will like it the Mexican 
way. And when you say, “*A la Mexicana,” she is 
pleased (see caption, opposite). 

Once, for Aztec and Mayan rulers, it was 
served in solid gold chalices with tortoise-shell 
and mother-of-pearl spoons. But the golden cups 
have been carried away by the Spaniards, and the 
spoons broken like the empires they served. This 
drink of the gods is now for any man to enjoy, but 
it must be prepared with loving care or the 
delicacy will go out of it. 

Cocoa, since Cortez carried it to Europe, has 
come to be prepared in almost as many ways as 
there are nations that use it. The Swiss make it 
one way, with milk and vanilla; French chocolate 
has cream and a modicum of rum. English cocoa 
is very sweet and milky with a bit of nutmeg, and 
the candy bars and milk shakes consumed by 
Americans show how they like it best. Since 
chocolate grows successfully in only about five 
places in the world, it is one of the rare com- 
modities of our time. It is so costly that it is 
usually sold mixed with “fillers.” Thus, few peo- 
ple who live far from where it is grown know 
the taste of real chocolate. 

Pure chocolate is an oily, rich paste made from 
the finely ground seeds of the cacao fruit. Its 


flavor is strong and a litile bitter, and it is the oil 
that gives most of the potency to the taste. Drink- 
ers of the commercial mixes sold as cocoa, which 
is a powdered residue after the oil is pressed out, 
get a bland, milky flavor hardly recognizable to 
one accustomed to true chocolate, which is red- 
black and strong, with little globules of cocoa 
butter floating on top. 

In the provinces of Mexico the people mix 
pure ground cacao into a paste with water, cin- 
namon and sugar, and sell it pressed into little 
round cakes. Children carry them about the 
streets on small trays covered with clean napkins, 
balanced on their heads. 

They stand in your doorway and chant in mon- 
otone, ““Mymothersaysyouwillbuysomechoco/a- 
tay.” If you do, they are pleased, but a little 
embarrassed at the same time; if you don’t, it’s all 
right, too, for they have had a centavo’s worth of 
fun at the chance to look you over. 

All the people of Central America and Mexico 
use the little chocolate cakes for hot chocolate 
and for preparing afole, a drink made from 
sieved rice or corn. Another beverage, as old as 
corn is on this continent, is posole. This is made of 
corn which has been precooked and ground. A 
ball of posole, wrapped in banana leaves, goes 
with every workman into the fields or jungle. 


When snack time comes, he unwraps his ball of 


posole, fresh and fragrant in its smooth green 
package. Then out comes his chunk of brown 
sugar, and with water from a nearby creek he 
mixes a jicara of what is really a very good and 
cooling drink. If he is lucky, he carries a little 


pouch of ground chocolate, and adds some of 


this to his drink. This posole, flavored with 
chocolate, is sold in restaurants, at soft-drink 
stands, and is part of the regular diet of all classes. 

Mexicans rub the cocoa nibs into a finely 
ground paste and mix it with chili to season 


meats; they put a pinch of it into nearly every 
dish. In rural areas they do this as surely as they 
drop a bit of corn silk or a kernel of corn into 
everything they cook, as an insurance against 
“the evils.” If you find corn silk in your soup or 
chocolate flavor in your chicken, do not com- 
plain. The cook considers you worth protecting. 

When chocolate was first taken to Europe from 
the Americas in the 16th Century, it was looked 
upon with considerable uneasiness. All the super- 
stitions that ran riot in a superstitious age grew 
apace with the introduction of this West Indian 
drink. Was it a food ora drink, a fruit, a nut or an 
invention of the devil? When it was discovered 
that the Mayans planted it with a blood ritual, 
Europe quickly concluded that there could be no 
more potent advocate for witchery than a seed 
that would not prosper unless the ground was 
prepared with a sprinkling of human blood. So 
the Spanish and French began to use it in love 
potions, and in England it was used as a medicine 
to “settle uncertain stomacks.”’ Once it was even 
spoken of as “a romantick inflamer worse than 
the novel.”’ People were admonished to be careful 
of meddling with such things especially in the 
month of carnival (May, when the big cacao har- 
vests were celebrated). Not until the middle of the 
16th Century did Theo Broma become a respect- 
able drink in Europe. 

In the years since then chocolate in various 
forms has shared in many of the happier mo- 
ments in men’s lives. As a candy it has become 
synonymous with “gift.” It has presided over 
fudge parties since great-grandmother's day. Asa 
drink it has played a role in theatrical and literary 
history. It became an elegant excuse for the 
English great to sit and talk over profound and 
not so profound ideas in “cocoa houses.”’ Garrick 
and Byron drank many a hot cup of it in “The 


Cocoa Tree” and Continued on Page 67 
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“White’s Cocoa House,” forerun- 
ners of today’s famous clubs of 
London. 

It was the flavor-conscious French, 
however, who excelled in develop- 
ing the more savory ways of pre- 
paring chocolate. Even in England, 
it was advertised in London, in 
1657: “In Bishopsgate St., in Queens 
Head Alley at a Frenchmans house 
is an excellent West India drink, 
that is called chocolate, to be sold, 
where you may have it ready at any 
time at reasonable rates. 10s to 15s 
a pound.” 

It is not surprising that some of 
the best recipes come to us via 
France. A French candy, the epit- 
ome of delicacies, is not difficult to 
make, but this is urgent: use only the 
best and richest cooking chocolate. 


1 egg white beaten dry 
2 tsps. very hot water 


1 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 


4 squares melted chocolate 
(remember, rich and dark) 

3 tsps. rum 

2 to 3 tbsps. heavy cream 


Blend in order of listing, adding 
more rum, cream or sugar to make 
the candy firm enough to roli into 
little balls. Roll each tiny sphere in 
dry cocoa, preferably unsweetened. 
And then let one melt on your 
tongue. 

Here are two more recipes from 
France, both regarded as classics. I 
found the first in Louis P. de Gouy’s 
The Gold Cook Book (Greenberg), 
and the second in June Platt’s Party 
Cook-Book (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany): 

French CHOCOLATE 
(Serves six) 

Add 2!% squares (2! ounces) of 
grated, unsweetened chocolate to 
ls cup of cold water and stir till 
blended. Place over a very low 
flame and cook, stirring constantly 
till chocolate is melted. Stir in 4 
cup of sugar and a dash of salt; 
bring to a boil, remove from the 
fire and repeat this boiling process 
4 times stirring constantly. Cool. 
When quite cold, fold in 4 cup of 
sweet, chilled heavy cream, whipped. 
Chill. This will keep a month under 
refrigeration. When ready to serve, 
place | generous tablespoon of choc- 
olate preparation in each serving 
cup, and pour scalded milk (6 cups 
in all) over to fill up the cups; dust 
with nutmeg or cinnamon, if de- 
sired. 


Pot DE CREME CHOCOLAT 
(Serves eignt) 


Melt 3 squares of Baker’s un- 
sweetened chocolate in a few drops 


of water, in a double boiler. Put 3 
tablespoons of sugar into 3 cups of 
cream and heat in a double boiler. 
Pour on the melted chocolate and 
stir well. Beat the yolks of 6 eggs 
and add the chocolate cream slowly. 
Add a teaspoon of vanilla and strain 
into cups. Place these in a pan of 
warm water and put into a slow 
oven until set. 


Like many other exotic foods 
from the tropics, this nectar of the 
Indies has a strange and wonderful 
history. Its name comes from the 
Mayan and Aztecan languages. In 
Mayan, chocolate was xoco¢; the 
drink, xocochd. The Aztecs called 
it xocohuat!. It’s easy to see how 
we came by the words chocolate 
and cocoa, since the x in these lan- 
guages was pronounced sh. 

People talk about chocolate beans, 
so of course their minds run to vines 
and pods. But it is a tree, not a vine; 
and it is the nutlike seed, not a pod, 
that gives us the rich flavor. This 
product is so precious that it was— 
and in some places still is—used as 
money. It also was used as tribute, or 
taxes. The seeds were counted and 
put in pouches of different colors, 
each color designating a different 
number, and then packed in chests. 
From the south, during the ruling 
days of the Aztecs, came the carved 
chests of red and black filled with the 
bright-colored pouches of the ma- 
hogany-hued “beans.” They were 
carried nearly a thousand miles on 
the shoulders of especially chosen 
warriors to the resplendent capital of 
Tenochtitlan. The law stated that 
these chests must then be taken by 
groups of four hundred plumed 
warriors up the steps to the emperor’s 
palace in a fitting ceremony, which 
included some sacrifice. Most cer- 
tainly among the Aztecs the sacrifice 
was human. Thena great re-counting 
was done. Both Mayans and Aztecs 
used the vigesimal instead of the 
decimal system (that is, they began 
with units of twenty instead of ten). 
By their method, four hundred cacao 
seeds formed a zontli (a red pouch). 
Twenty zontlis made eight thousand 
seeds or a xyuipilli (black pouch) 
and three xyuipillis was a carga, 
or chest, which had 24,000 seeds. 
Never fewer than four hundred 
chests were sent from one province. 

In the days of the Mayan em- 
pires, no human sacrifice attended 
this tribute, but their ceremonies 
were none the less fantastic and 
full of meaning. Today, some of 
these ceremonies still take place. | 
have seen blue iguanas sacrificed 
in the May harvest rituals high 
in the mountains of the State of 
Chiapas, Mexico. 


Continued on Page 70 
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Coast-to-coast non-stop—7'% hours! The new 
DC-7 has a top speed of 410 m.p.h.; cruises at 
365 m.p.h. No other U.S. airliner can go so 
fast—Los Angeles to New York in 7’ hours, 
New York to London in 10 hours. The huge, 
graceful DC-7 is 109 feet long and has a wing 
spread of 117% feet. 





13,000 horsepower—hushed to a sleepy hum! 
Four giant Curtiss-Wright engines generate 
13,000 horsepower. Jet turbines recover power 
that would be lost through the exhausts and 
send it to the propellers. Inside the plane, the 
big engines are effectively hushed by the most 
modern sound-proofing materials. 


Uses new wonder metal, titanium! In the 
DC-7 titanium is used extensively in an air- 
liner for the first time. Douglas pioneered the 
use of titanium in jet military planes. This 
lightweight, rustless metal has high strength 
at high temperatures—is ideal for engine na- 
celles and other uses. 











An extra air conditioner works while the DC-7 


is on the ground at airports, as well as in 
flight. At all times, the cabin temperature 
stays in the pleasant 70's, even though the 
outside air may range from 120° above zero 
to 60° below. The air is perfectly humidified, 
too. And it is circulated without drafts. 
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Expect a smooth flight when you go by DC-7! 
The size and power of this big airliner make 


it remarkably steady in flight. It is pressurized 
to fly high above the clouds, where the air is 
sunny and smooth. And its long range permits 
the DC-7 to detour around many weather 


disturbances! 
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64 already ordered by four leading airlines— 
American, Delta-C & S$, National and United. 
Many more orders are being negotiated. 
First scheduled flights will be made in the 
near future—watch your newspaper for the 
dates. Plan to make a trip soon in a DC-7. 
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Cacao is more than food or money 
to the people of Chiapas and Yuca- 
tan. They believe it to be one of the 
great gifts brought to earth by the 
hero-god Itzamna, who is part both 
of their story of origins and of their 
prophecies for the future. So the 
cacao tree, like maiz, is woven into 
the mystery of Mayan genesis. 

The earth and rain gods, Chac 
and Tlaloc, have responsibility for 
all growing things. At certain times 
of the year ceremonies are held to 
remind these lesser powers of their 
duty. Then it is that the Sacrifice of 
the Dog takes place. The dog chosen 
must be the color of cacao, and if 
none such is availabie, one must be 
dyed that color. Incense is poured 
upon the altar, the dog and iguanas 
are sacrificed. The priests wear the 
plumes of certain birds, and each 
tribal leader carries as a sacred sym- 
bol a branch of the cacao. The peo- 
ple chant songs sung only at this 
time, songs that echo the long-gone 
days of majestic empires. For an 
entire week, each person must par- 
take daily of the chocolate and cin- 
namon cakes, and drink the pale 
cacao wine made from the sweet 
pulp of the cacao pod. This is a time 


of great laughter, and “‘a sense of 


the divine settles upon the land.” 

It is in the hills of Chiapas, the 
birthplace of cacao, that the best 
chocolate grows. The Mayans were 
exceptional agriculturists. They de- 
veloped corn from a tiny grass plant, 
and cacao from a shrub into the full- 
bearing tree it is today. 

Although some chocolate trees 
grow wild, cacao today is predomi- 
nantly a cultivated food, and every 
Indian village or small ranch has a 
cacao orchard. 

Cacao is a prima donna among 
trees. It either flourishes or quickly 
dies, and it is even necessary to pro- 
vide a nursemaid, the madre de 
cacao, to provide just the right 
amount of shade. Cacao needs a 
very hot and humid climate, exceed- 
ingly rich but porous soil, heavy 
rainfall and exactly the right altitude. 

Cacao seeds will not sprout unless 
planted within twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours after the pods are picked. 
After that the “fermenting” process 
will have become so advanced that 
the seeds will either mold or rot. If 
they are dried first, the germ will not 
come to life, as corn germ will. Since 
cacao is planted in seedbeds first, 
and then moved to groves, it could 
be transplanted thousands of miles 
away. But it will grow in few a: 
The only successful large-scale plan- 
tations are in Central America, the 
West Indies, aiong the west coast 
of Africa, and in a few South Amer- 
ican and South Pacific areas. 


NOVEMBER 


The cacao is a most peculiar tree. 
It grows about ten to twenty feet 
high, with long, shiny, dark green 
and reddish leaves. The trunk is 
mottled gray and white and most of 
the seed pods (mazorkas) grow out 
of the trunk instead of hanging from 
the branches. At harvesttime, the 
ridged, yellow, red-and-green mazor- 
kas hang like great lozenges, hodge- 
podge all along the trunk. 

When Humboldt saw a chocolate 
tree for the first time he wrote: 
“Flowers were growing so low on 
the trunk as to be bursting through 
the roots right up out of the earth.” 
His delight was increased by the 
tiny delicacy of the flower itself, 
which he described as a “rose- 
colored calyx developing into a 
fruit, five-celled, seven to nine inches 
in length, three to four inches in 
width.” 

The blossoms appear the first year 
after the cacao is transplanted. The 
first flowers fall off, and the second 
year some of the flowers develop 
into tiny green mazorkas. These also 
dry up and fall off. The third and 
fourth year, some of the mazorkas 
reach maturity. By the sixth year 
the tree is in full development and, 
barring accidents, will continue to 
produce up to sixty years. 

The mazorkas are picked ripe, 
opened, and the seeds scooped out. 
The washing and drying of the seeds 
is a crucial operation, for chocolate 
absorbs flavors from whatever is 
around it, so the water in which the 
seeds are washed and the ground on 
which they are dried (preferably on 
clean sacking) must be carefully 
selected beforehand. 

When I decided to plant cacao | 
discovered that there is more to 
Mayan cacao legendry than meets 
the eye. It seems that one can’t just 
go into this area and plant chocolate 
without taking into consideration 
some of the beliefs of the people. 
Cacao has been too long in the tra- 
dition of those of Mayan descent to 
be considered only in a purely eco- 
nomic light. | should have known 
that, for it was here that | spent my 
childhood and, in planting cacao in 
the Tumbalas, I was coming home to 
my father’s own plantation and to 
the Tzendal and Chol peoples I knew 
as a little girl. I tried very hard not to 
let sentiment rule my decision of the 
place, however, for father’s finca had 
been planted in rubber, and choco- 
late required very different handling. 

After looking at orchard land in 
Nicaragua and Tabasco, | went 
finally to the San Leandro plantation 
where | had grown up, and there, 
with some of the men who had 
worked for my father, went over 
acres of jungle, looking for the best 

Continued on Page 167 
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OUTER-S PACE 


by ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


When the United States started building the 
first Earth Satellite Stations, back in the 1970's, 
the idea that they would one day become health 
resorts and embarkation points for space-bound 
vacationers must have seemed slightly fantastic. 
Yet it was no more fantastic, of course, than the 
first half-century of aviation. If anyone had dared 
to prophesy back in December, 1903, when the 
Wright Brothers made their first nervous hop, 
that in fifty years the human race would lift its 
commerce into the sky, he would have been 
ridiculed. And even at the end of aviation’s first 
fifty years, though there were many who realized 
that space stations might have military and sci- 
entific uses, very few foresaw the day when they 
would become part of everyday life. 

Well, perhaps that is a slight exaggeration. 
Even today, in the middle of the 21st Century, 
relatively few people have actually been to a 
space station, but everybody certainly has seen 
one. If you live near the Equator you have a fine 
selection to choose from; you can see not only 
the Outer Stations but the close refuelling satel- 
lites that hug the edge of the atmosphere, and are 
so near the Earth that the curve of the planet 
hides them from observers in high latitudes. In 
the daytime they are bright stars, easily visible 
when the sky is clear, sweeping from horizon to 
horizon in a matter of minutes. And, of course, 
they appear to move backwards, from west to 
east, because they race round their tight little 
orbits so much more quickly than the Earth it- 
self turns on its axis. 

At night, they are the brightest stars in the sky, 
and you can see them move even as you watch. 
You'll have to look for them near the horizon, 
for as they rise they disappear into Earth's vast, 
invisible shadow, winking suddenly out of sight 
as they no longer catch the light of the sun. 
Sometimes, you may see a star snuffed out for a 
few seconds as a space station moves silently 
across it up there in the emptiness beyond the 


atmosphere. But the stations are so tiny, and 


A hundred years from now you'll be able to 


take a weirdly exciting holiday on the luxurious satellite, 


the sky so vast, that you may have to watch for 
many nights before you see this. 


Let’s go up there into the shining darkness of 


space, into that paradoxical world where intense 
heat and unimaginable cold exist together, where 
dawn and dusk are separated by minutes, not by 
hours. Yet before we begin the journey, we'll 
glance back for a moment into the 20th Century, 
to remind ourselves how so much we now take 
for granted first came into being. 

It was around 1925 that scientists first became 
seriously interested in space stations, as refueling 
stops for interplanetary rockets. Then, of course, 
the only rockets were toys, like firecrackers, and 
the public never heard about the idea. It didn’t 
hit the headlines until 1948, soon after the end of 
World War IL. The United States military experts 
had been studying the results of German war 
research, and had been staggered by what they 
found. They began seriously investigating the 
possibilities of “space platforms” for military use. 

Looking at the newspapers of that time, it’s 
amusing to note the reactions. Some editors asked 
sarcastically how such space platforms could pos- 
sibly stay up in the sky. Apparently they'd never 
considered how the Moon stayed up, and did not 
realize that an artificial satellite would obey 
exactly the same laws that controlled the Moon. 

Slowly, during the 1950's and 60's, the idea 
became generally accepted. As rockets reached 
greater speeds and altitudes, the goal of the 
Earth Satellite Vehicle came nearer to realiza- 
tion, until at last scores of recording instruments 
were flung out into space, their readings to pro- 
vide the first frail rung on the ladder that 
would lead to the planets. 

It was still many years before real man-carrying 
space stations, and not mere automatic missiles, 
were constructed from prefabricated parts ferried 
up by rocket and assembled in space. By the end 
of the 20th Century there were half a dozen mili- 
tary reconnaissance units, meteorological sta- 
tions and astronomical observatories circling the 


VACATION 


Sky Hotel, 10.000 miles out in space. 


Earth at various distances carrying crews of as 
many as twenty men in vehicles almost as 
cramped as the first submarines. They were the 
forerunners of the spacious orbital cities we have 
today—the nuclei around which the later satel- 
lites were built, just as on Earth itself great 
capitals have grown from ancient villages or forti- 
fied camps. 

The ordinary space traveler sees only the Inner 
Station—Space Station One—as he transfers from 
the Earth ferry rocket to the liner that’s taking 
him to Mars or Venus. It’s the nearest of all the 
satellites, a mere two hundred miles up—too 
close, therefore, to give one a really good view of 
Earth. If you want to see the planet as a whole, 
you've got to travel out to one of the more dis- 
tant stations. We'll start our tour, therefore, 
more than ten thousand miles out, in the most 
luxurious of all the satellites—Sky Hotel. 

Even today, with all our modern developments 
in rocketry, it’s highly doubtful if a hotel in space 
would be a profitable proposition if it catered 
only to travelers. However, Sky Hotel draws its 
income from many subsidiary sources. It is not 
patronized merely from Earth—the staffs from 
the other satellites take their vacations there, as 
it’s cheaper than paying the fares down to Earth 
and up again. Moreover, Sky Hotel owns a large 
share in the Relay Stations, which we'll be visit- 
ing later. 

The Hotel is in two sections—one part with 
gravity and another without. When you first see 
it from your approaching rocket, you'll think 
you're about to land on the planet Saturn. Hang- 
ing there in space is a great Ball, with a Ring 
surrounding it but not touching it at any point. 
The Ball is motionless, while the Ring slowly re- 
volves. 

When the pilot jockeys the rocket over to the 
Ball, you realize just how big the Hotel is. Your 
ship seems like a toy when it is coupled to the 
mooring socket on the axis of the station, and 


the airlocks are Continued on Page 75 


British cartoonist Rowland Emett pictures Sky Hotel, where you will spend 
a gravity-free holiday, and adds some fanciful touches of his own, 
such as the Edwardian couple dawdling about in custom-built space helmets. 
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38 days of carefree fun and comfort, spiced with 
visits to romantic ports. Pick your time to enjoy 
the trip that’s so much more than “just a way to 


get there.” Regular sailings from New York. 


Let’s say you’ve decided you want to see South America this 


winter—instead of just envying the people who’ve been there. 


And let’s say you want to make your trip as glamorous, 
exciting and fun filled . . . as utterly convenient and com- 


fortable . . . as you possibly can. 


A cruise on a Good Neighbor Liner is the trip for you! 
For these big, modern luxury liners are the only ones to 
offer all the advantages of a wonderfully arranged cruise— 


on regular schedules that let you pick the sailing date most 
convenient for you. 


Each of the two beautiful liners—the Argentina and 
the Uruguay—is equipped to give you the very best in life 
at sea. 

All staterooms are outside with a view of sky and sea... and 
each is cheerfully and comfortably furnished, with plenty 
of closet and wardrobe space. Meals in the spacious dining 
rooms are in the finest American style, enlivened with piquant 
Latin-American dishes. All the facilities of a modern hotel 
are available for your comfort and convenience—from barber 


shop and beauty salon to gymnasium and library. 


On deck, you'll find a sun-drenched swimming pool, courts 
for deck tennis and shuffleboard, and lots and lots of space 


for deck chairs that invite you to utter relaxation. 


But the wonderful advantage you have on a Good Neighbor 
Liner is that you’re not just shown to your stateroom and 
“left to shift for yourself.” 


You’re on a Cruise Ship. You'll have a friendly, experienced 
Cruise Hostand Cruise Hostess—who’ll introduce you around 
the ship, see to it that you find the kind of companionship, 
the kind of fun, excitement or relaxation you’re looking for. 
They’ll arrange every detail of your interesting, colorful 
days in port. 


The ports you'll visit. On their regular winter cruises the Good 
Neighbor Liners take you to Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. Also Barbados and 
Bahia as scheduled. \n these fabled cities, you’ll discover the 
glamour, the excitement, the other-world fascination that 
makes a trip to South America a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience in travel. 


Why not decide, night now, when’s the best time to take 
your South American cruise this winter. Then consult your 


local travel agent. 
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joined together so that you can 
disembark. The Hotel staff collects 
both you and your luggage, for most 
people are pretty helpless under zero 
gravity for the first few hours. But 
you'll find it an experience worth 
getting used to. 

Sky Hotel has, by ingenious de- 
sign, managed to get the best of both 
werlds. Most vacationers go there 
to enjoy the fun and games under 
zero-G—but weightlessness is not so 
amusing when you want to eat a 
meal or take a bath, and some peo- 
ple find it impossible to sleep under 
free-fall conditions. Hence the dual- 
purpose design of the Hotel. The 
central Ball contains the gymnasiums 
and a fantastic swimming pool, 
while the bedrooms, lounges and 
restaurant are all inthe Ring. Asthe 
Ring rotates, centrifugal force gives 
everyone inside a feeling of weight 
which can’t be distinguished from 
the real thing. It’s not very power- 
ful, though—at the outer rim of the 
Hotel you'll weigh only half as much 
as you do on Earth. 

There’s another difference be- 
tween gravity at home on Earth and 
the imitation variety in the Hotel. 
Because “up” always points to the 
center of the Ring—to the invisible 
axle on which it turns—that means 
that all the floors are curved, like 
the inside of a ball. If you could see 
right across the Hotel—and maybe 
it’s just as well that you can’t— 
you'd notice that the people on the 
other side were upside down, with 
their heads pointing toward you. 

It’s only in the Sky Grill, the 
largest room in the Ring, that this 
effect is at all noticeable. When 
you're dining, your table seems to 
be at the bottom of a smoothly 
curving valley, while everyone else 
is sitting at improbable angies far- 
ther up the slope. The more distant 
they are from you, the more canted 
toward you they are until eventu- 
ally it seems that they must be glued 
to the wall. It’s a fascinating sight 
watching a waiter come down the 
slope with a trayful of beers. At 
first you can’t believe your eyes— 
why don’t the glasses spill? Then as 
he approaches he veers over to what 
you—but nobody else—consider to 
be the vertical, and you breathe a 
sigh of relief. 

Of course, there’s nothing mys- 
terious about all this. Centrifugal 
force can produce exactly the same 
effect on Earth if you whirl a bucket 
of water at the end of a rope. 

Most of the Hotel’s residents di- 
vide their time more or less equally 
between the gravity and the zero-G 
parts—between the Ring and the 
Ball, in other words. The kids are 
an exception; it’s a job luring them 


away from weightlessness, even for 
meals, so they spend almost all their 
time in the Ball. There is a snack bar 
over there where you can get drinks 
served in plastic bulbs so that you 
can squirt the liquid straight into 
your mouth. That’s the theory— 
and it works too. But the kids usu- 
ally empty their bulbs into the air. 
It’s quite a sight watching a budding 
Space Cadet chasing a ball of Coke 
as it drifts slowly from point to 
point, and eventually splatters on 
one of the walls. 

Traveling between the spinning 
Ring and the stationary Ball is an- 
other of the novelties of space- 
station life. The trip is made in a 
kind of pressurized elevator cage, 
running round a track on the inside 
of the Ring. It moves against the 
spin of the Ring until it has neu- 
tralized the speed of the latter and 
is therefore at rest in relation to 
the Ball. It's a queer sensation, 
feeling your weight ebb away as you 
move across to the Ball and centrif- 
ugal force vanishes. 

The Hotel is full of ingenious 


mechanisms and gadgets, most of 


which you may never even see, un- 
less you get one of the engineers to 
take you behind the scenes. Then 
you may be shown the air purifiers 
that crack the carbon dioxide, so 
that there’s very little loss of oxygen 
to replace by shipments from Earth. 
If the purifiers fail, there’s a big 
enough reserve to last until the 
Hotel can be evacuated, or the plant 
repaired. 

Almost as important is the heat- 
regulating apparatus. Out in space, 
in direct sunlight, an object can 
reach a temperature of 300° to 
400° F. on its “day” side, while the 
“night” side can drop to 200° below 
zero. By circulating air through the 
double walls of the Hotel, these 
temperature extremes are eliminated. 

Ignoring such activities as poker 
and canasta, which are largely inde- 
pendent of gravity, there are two 
classes of recreation aboard the 
Hotel. In the Ring you can play 
most of the games that are found on 
Earth, with suitable modifications. 
A billiard table, for example, has to 
be curved slightly—at first sight it 
appears to dip in the middle—but 


you quickly get used to this sort of 


thing, though it may upset your 
game when you first return to Earth. 
There seems little point in going 
out into space to indulge in terrestrial- 
type sports, however, so most of the 
excess energy in Sky Hotei is ex- 
pended in the zero-G rooms in the 
Ball. The one thing that nobody 
misses is a chance to do some fly- 
ing—real flying, of the kind we've 
all dreamed about. You may feel a 
little foolish as you fasten the tri- 
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angular wings between your ankles 
and wrists and secure the free ends 
to your belt. Certainly your first few 
strokes will start you turning help- 
lessly over and over. But in a few 
hours you'll be flying like a bird, 
and with much less effort. By the 
way, the crash helmet that goes with 
the wings is not just an ornament. 
It may prevent you knocking your- 
self out if you get up too much 
speed and don’t notice how near the 
wall you are, 
Some of the zero-G ballets, with 
special lighting effects, are unbeliev- 
ably beautiful, like fairyland filmed 
in slow motion. Even if you've al- 
ready seen them on TV, don’t miss 
an opportunity of attending an ac- 
tual performance at the Hotel. 
There is zero-G_ basketball, and 
three-dimensional golf, 
and other terrestrial games 
that have been adapted, with inter- 
esting variations, 


miniature 
many 


weightlessness ; and there are dozens 
of sports that have no counterpart 
on Earth. For example, there’s the 
exhausting game where everyone 
puts on wings and the winner is the 
one who can collect the largest num- 
ber of scattered water drops into a 
single sphere—and bring it back to 
goal before his opponents get a 
chance to tear it to pieces. 


to conditions of 


Water leads me, inevitably, to the 
Hotel’s most incredible novelty—its 
swimming pool. Any resemblance to 
similarly described places on Earth 
is not merely coincidental—it’s non- 
existent. When you go to the “pool” 
you find yourself in a_ spherical 
chamber about sixty feet across, al- 
most filled by what is claimed— 
probably correctly—to be the larg- 
est single drop of water in existence. 
You aren’t particularly surprised to 
see people swimming round and 
round inside the sphere, but what 
does astonish you is the sight of a 
group in its center talking and laugh- 
ing together and perhaps even hav- 
ing refreshments. Even in space, you 
think, people have to breathe! 

To settle the mystery, dive into 
the drop and swim through it. When 
you've gone about twenty feet, and 
are still some distance from the cen- 
ter, you break through another 
water surface and find yourself in a 
hollow space about ten feet across, 
breathing ordinary air. Yes—you're 
inside a bubble! It can’t escape from 
the inside of the drop, because only 
when there is an “up” can bubbles 
rise in a liquid. So the swimming 
pool is really a huge hollow shell of 
water, and you can float relaxed at 
the center and watch your friends 
sporting like fish all around you. 
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I have seen people smoking in the 
middle of the pool, though that’s 
against regulations as it’s liable to 
overtax the little air purifier that 
floats at the center of the bubble. 

Incidentally, keeping the water 
clean presents some headaches, and 
you'll notice eight large pipes lead- 
ing into the giant drop at points 
equally spaced over .its surface. 
Water flows in and out of these at 
carefully adjusted rates, so that the 
shell of liquid never changes size. 

When you're tired of swimming, 
you can spend happy hours in the 
observation lounge, simply watching 
the Earth and stars. There are no 
windows in the Ring, because it 
would be rather disconcerting to see 
the heavens around you revolving at 
such a rate. So you do your star- 
gazing from the nonrotating Ball. 

From ten thousand miles out, the 
Earth is just small enough to fill 
your field of vision completely, and 
you can see everything except the 
extreme polar regions. Even to the 
naked eye, it’s a source of endless 
enchantment. In the nine hours that 
the Hotel takes to complete its 
orbit, you see the Earth change from 
new to full and back again—going 
through the phases that the Moon 
takes a month to complete. The 
sight of the dawn down there, as the 


Sun comes blasting up through the 
incandescent mists at the edge of the 
atmosphere and Earth grows swiftly 
from a hairline crescent to a huge 
glowing disk, is something no amount 
of repetition can ever stale. 

When you've had your fill of gaz- 
ing through the observation win- 
dows, turn to the telescopes. Some 
of them can magnify up to a thou- 
sand times, so that you feel you're 
hanging only ten miles above the 
surface of the Earth. If there’s no 
cloud, it’s amazing how much mi- 
nute detail you can see. Towns and 
cities are easy to spot; even single 
large buildings can be detected un- 
der favorable conditions. But don’t 
believe anyone who tells you that 
he’s been able to individual 
men! That’s possible only with tele- 
scopes on inner satellites, a mere 
few hundred miles up. 

It’s interesting to study the effect 
of these novel surroundings on your 
companions. Human beings are in- 
credibly adaptable, and most of the 
time the guests in Sky Hotel enjoy 
themselves in the same uninhibited 
way they would on Earth. But from 
time to time you catch them looking 
thoughtfully at the stars, realizing 
that this is Space—this is the Uni- 
verse. They have become suddenly 
aware that the familiar Earth, with 
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its gravity and its air and its oceans, 
and its teeming, multitudinous life, 
is a freak, an incredible rarity; 
99.9999999...... per cent of the 
Cosmos is emptiness and night. 
That realization affects people in 
one of two ways. It depresses them 
when they think how puny Man is 
against the Universe—or it exhil- 
arates them when they consider his 
courage in attempting to conquer it. 


Moving in almost exactly the 
same orbit as the Hotel, but fifty 
miles away from it, is the newest and 
largest of the Space Hospitals 
Haven IV. It’s often possible to ar- 
range a trip across in one of the 
low-powered rocket shuttles that ply 
between the various stations, and 
sometimes there are conducted tours 
of the Hospital. Most of the pa- 
tients on Haven IV are heart cases, 
recuperating under conditions that 
require much less physical effort 
than on Earth. The first rocketeers, 
crushed in their acceleration couches 
under the strain of blast-off, would 
have been very surprised to know 
how soon cardiac sufferers were to 
make the same trip. Of course, the 
patients travel under deep anes- 
thesia and don’t know a thing 
about it. 

Haven IV is a single giant disk, 
slowly turning on its axis so that at 
the outer rim “gravity” has the same 
value as on Earth. As you go to- 
ward the center and the speed of 
rotation decreases, the synthetic 
gravity weakens as well, until at the 
very center you have complete 
weightlessness. New patients start 
their treatment near the axis of 
Haven IV, in wards where gravity is 
only a tenth as powerful as on 
Earth, and move outward toward 
normal weight as their condition im- 
proves. Sometimes they never re- 
cover sufficiently to return to Earth— 
but even these severe cases can set- 
tle down on the Moon and get along 
happily under a mere one sixth of 
Earth’s gravity. 

The Space Hospitals also special- 
ize in polio cases, as well as people 
who have lost both legs. There are 
quite a number of legless men work- 
ing permanently on the space- 
stations, and often they are more 
agile than those who are not dis- 
abled. Quite recently, Haven IV has 
started to treat severe burns, for 
recuperation is greatly speeded when 
the patient can float in space and no 
longer has to lie on his dressings. 

It's been said that the four Space 
Hospitals already have repaid hu- 
manity all the billions that the con- 
quest of space has cost. And I 
haven't mentioned the fundamental 
medical research they've made pos- 
sible, particularly through studies of 
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giant microbes that can only be bred 
under zero-oxygen conditions. 


From the Observation Lounge of 
the Sky Hotel you can see all the 
inner stations as they pass between 
you and Earth, moving on their 
smaller, swifter orbits. Sometimes, 
when looking through a telescope at 
the lights of some city on the night 
side of Earth, you may be surprised 
to see a tiny, brilliant star explode 
against the darkness and start mov- 
ing purposefully out into space. 
You'll have caught one of the inter- 
planetary liners at the moment of 
take-off, as it pulls away from its 
refueling station and begins its long 
journey. And sometimes you may 
see the glare of one of the big 
freighter rockets as it starts the 
climb up from Earth—that two- 
hundred-mile haul that requires so 
much more energy than all the mil- 
lions of miles between the planets. 

Between you and Earth are the 
Meteorological Stations, charting 
weather over the entire planet so 
that we now know, nine times out 
of ten, exactly what’s going to hap- 
pen during the next forty-eight 
hours. And there are the big Space 
Labs, carrying out all sorts of ex- 
periments that could never be done 
on Earth, where no amount of 
money could buy a perfect vacuum 
of any size desired. Last, but per- 
haps most important of all, are the 
astronomical observatories with their 
vast, floating mirrors scores of feet 
across, peering Out across the bil- 
lions of light-years and no longer 
half blinded by the murk and haze 
of the atmosphere. 

You may feel superior to: these 
lower satellites as you look down 
upon them from your ten-thousand- 
mile-high eyrie. But if you do, re- 
member that the outermost of all 
Earth’s man-made moonlets are 
twelve thousand miles beyond you. 
I mean, of course, the three Relay 
Stations which now carry all the 
long-range TV and radio traffic of 
the planet. 

At this height of 22,000 miles, a 
satellite takes exactly twenty-four 
hours to go round its orbit, so the 
entire huge triangle of the Relay 
Chain rotates in synchronism with 
Earth, just as if fixed to it by in- 
visible spokes. That’s why, once 
you've aimed your TV antenna at 
the nearest Relay in the sky, you 
need never move it again. And you 
can get your pictures without any 
interference, and from any spot in 
the world—something that would 
have seemed incredible when TV 
was first invented. 

When your visit to Sky Hotel is 
over, and you're home again, there's 
Continued on Page 97 
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A realm of enchantment unfolds in rivers, bays and inlets of the Inland 
Waterway. A journey overland by boat, from Charleston to 


Savannah, traverses wild and beautiful country—the rich reward of a 


CAROLINA CRUISE 


by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Cooper River 


Speman was waking up 
along its water front. A 
barrow-peddler was tuning up 
with his musical-mournful *Ro- 
ro-ro! S’rimp.”” An aged crone 
answered with a shrill “Buy eve- 
ster! Buy eve-ster!” From the 
massed shipping in the yachi 


CHARL 


basin a friendly voice hailed me. 
My Beaufort 
Horne, wished to know what | 


neighbor, John Bohigfet Freek 
intended to do. 

“Drive through 
state for a look-see,”’ | said. 

A second Beaufort acquaint- 
ance emerged from the cabin of 
the trim motorboat. 
the car and 
along with us,” he invited. 

Again | explained my sight- 
seeing purpose. “You'll never 
see South Carolina by land 
alone,” E. Burton Rodgers said. 
“We'll show you two centuries 
of the state, right from the deck 
of this boat.” 

When John Horne added that 
his shipmate, family 
dated from the beginnings of the 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


down the 


Edisto River 


“Leave come 


Ashepoo River 


Combahee River 
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state, had been an old-time river 
pilot, | came aboard without 
further cavil. For the rest of the 
day we threaded a realm of old 
enchantment, wild and beauti- 
ful and desolate 

South of Charleston the At- 
lantic Ocean breaks bounds and 
invades the land. Winding and 
twisting in intricate pattern, its 
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octopus tentacles have carved 
out an archipelago from the low, 
sandy shores, the islands rang- 
ing from one of the largest on 
our eastern coast to the merest 
Man, 
the hunter and fisher, has used 
the 
primitive 
first Indian fashioned the 
dugout. Man, the engineer, has 
latterly 
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The LEICA is the world’s most famous camera. It has climbed the Himalayas, run with 
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The newest addition to the LEICA family of accessories is the Summicron f/2 — the 
50mm lens that has revolutionized camera optics. The Summicron makes color trans- 
parencies possessing an over-all brilliance and clarity that no other high-speed lens can 


match. It gives your black-and-white prints corner-to-corner sharpness never before possible. 





A LEICA rewards all who seek finer pictures. Its cost is modest — for the Leica that you 
buy now will serve you-a lifetime. Consult your franchised Leica dealer. E. Leitz, Inc., 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Distributor of world-famous products of Ernst 
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shorten the passage from the North 
to Florida for the easier traffic of 
pleasure boats, fishing craft, war- 
ships, and freighters light and heavy. 
Officially this is the Intracoastal Sea 
Level Route. To those who frequent 
it for trade or play, it is more inti- 
mately called the Inland Waterway. 
Charleston is the gateway to the Sea 
Islands, which stretch all the way to 
Florida and its coral keys. 

One hundred and twenty-two years 
ago, Elliott’s Cut—a 600-foot pass 
was the first cut made to shorten the 
route. Today some five thousand far- 
ranging craft, commercial ind pleas- 
ure, move through the channel each 
year. It took the United States Gov- 
ernment ninety years to follow up 
that early engineering example and 
start short-cutting the entire route in 
1921. 

The ex-pilot spread a chart before 
me as we put on speed downriver. It 
showed a bewildering maze of watery 
arms, branches, tributaries, mud 
flats, sandspits, marsh and broad 
expanses opening to the full reach of 
the sea. The names were like sounds 
ina heathenish incantation : Coosaw, 
Datha, Polawana, Wadmalaw, Ashe- 
poo, Bohicket and Albergottie. The 
boat swept around a bend and we 
were in a wilderness. The vista, as far 





as vision could reach, showed the 
gleaming curves of the river, the 
wide, tremulous level of the marsh 
growth, dull-hued except for its rim 
of bright green sedge; behind that 
the shore proper with its file of senti- 
nel palmettos symmetrically rounded 
at the top, and for background, the 
still, dark line of forest. Frequently 
the passage became so narrow that 
the effect was like wagoning on 
smooth, silent wheels across a road- 
less prairie. Now and then there 
jutted up islets, green with bushes 
and stunted of these 
“hammocks” are occupied. Some of 
the remoter ones may never have 
been trodden by human foot, for the 
marsh slime is treacherous, and the 
minor water lanes, reaching into the 
heart of the wilderness, are in many 
places impenetrable. 

Wild creatures prosper in the nat- 
ural refuge of the wasteland. Marsh 
fowl live undisturbed, within a few 
rods of the speeding traffic. Less 
often seen are the dwellers in the 
fastnesses—the sea turtles, the log- 
gerheads, the toothsome terrapin, 
and a considerable survival of alli- 
gators. A narrow inlet between two 
wooded headlands back of the great 
Combahee marshes has become 
semilegendary as the former habitat 
of a bull ’gator. So many pointers 


trees. Few 
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and setters disappeared, unwarily 
venturing upon his domain, that 
punitive expeditions were organized, 
with no success. The armor-plated 
veteran was too shrewd for his hu- 
man enemies. No eye sighted him 
except that of unfortunate 
canine, and then too late. His exist- 
ence is sufficiently attested by foot- 
prints found on a sandy beach, in- 
dicating an over-all length of fifteen 
feet. 

Air, strand and thicket disclosed a 
wealth of winged life as we slowed 
down for better observation. Within 
the next few miles we sighted ducks 
of five varieties, five kinds of heron, 
seven of hawks as well as a pair of 
fish hawks (ospreys), and innumer- 
able gulls, terns, cormorants, willet, 
godwits, plover and snipe. At one 
bend, three water turkeys obliged 
with aerial gymnastics. At another, 
a pair of even rarer skimmers 
swooped before us. That most gro- 
tesque of birds, an oyster catcher, 
waggled his oversized, orange-hued 
beak at us from his perch on the 
crosspiece of a beacon. Gallinules 
clucked from grassy retreats. 

Around the next curve we came 
upon a scene of industrial decay. 
Paintless sheds were open to the 
sky. Holes gaped in a long wharf. It 
had been the landing place for the 


some 


crops of several once-busy islands. 
The soil was peculiarly suitable to 
the growth of cotton. Fifty or more 
Negroes had lived there and worked 
in the fieids. The one white resident 
ran the country store and furnished 
transportation in his little freight 
boat. 

Then cotton fell to profitless 
prices. Labor drifted away to the 
cities. Now there is nothing left but a 
few patches of draggled truck garden. 

Land crops degenerate, but the 
products of the waters flourish. A 
small fleet of green-hulled boats lay 
temporarily idle at a neat dock with 
well-kept sheds. Derricks and nets 
marked the little fleet as shrimpers. 
Bigger and pinker shrimp had ap- 
peared the previous fall off Key 
West. The traffic shifted south. The 
local trade is not unduly worried. 
Shrimp are unpredictable creatures. 
The Key West schools will probably 
move again, and the South Carolina 
ships will resume business at the old 
stand. 

Menhaden are more reliable. They 
form the number-one fish crop of the 
state. The menhaden fishing station, 
a mile farther on, presented a con- 
trast to the silent shrimp center. All 
the ships were out at sea, but the 
long pier was brisk with workmen, 
busy handling the catch of the day 
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before, which would be converted 
into fertilizer or processed into oil. 

An extremely primitive boat, ob- 
viously homemade, was inching along 
close to the marsh. Its occupant was 
a tall, angular, gray-whiskered Negro, 
performing some operation on a set 
line. As we shut off power and 
drifted in, | saw that he was baiting 
up his “trot,” firmly snugging strips 
of bacon rind into loops a yard 
apart. Mr. Horne hailed and was re- 
spectfully greeted in response. 

“Uncle Amos is a crabber,” he 
explained. “He lives yonder.” 

He pointed to the heart of the 
morass where a comfortable looking 
cabin was perched on a good-sized 
hammock. I asked the crabber 
whether he owned his place. The 
question puzzled him. 

“Well, I don’ rightly know, suh,” 
he said. After some thought he 
brightened. “Ain’ nobuddy else own 
it, | reckon.” 


Mr. Horne emphasized the im- 
probability of the resident being dis- 
turbed in his occupancy. Squatter’s 
rights, in such cases, are tacitly rec- 
ognized. Similarly, Amos’s crab-run 
where he set his trot, would be pro- 
tected from possible infringers by 
tradition and public opinion. He 
lives off the land and water, in addi- 
tion to his regular job as a crabber. 
He fishes for sea trout, grunts, whit- 
ing and sheepshead. He “granes” 
flounder with a homemade spear 
when the moon is full. Oysters are 
plentiful. The law allows any citizen 
to dredge two bushels a day from 
the free beds for his own use. Drift- 
wood keeps the home fires burning. 
His garden supplies potatoes, corn, 
beans, collards, and black-eyed peas, 
the basis of breakfast food called 
hoppin’ john. There were even a few 
rows of rice on a low stretch, and a 
stand of spindly cane. Expenses are 
practically nil. But how far must he 
go to market his catch, | asked. This 
seemed to puzzle him more than my 
first question. Mr. Horne came to 
his aid. Uncle Amos had no need to 
go to market. His market came to 
him. Out of Port Royal’s “crab- 
factory,” fifty miles away, would be 
sent one of the Blue Channel Cor- 
poration’s runboats to pick up the 
catch. Paid on the drumhead, Uncle 
Amos would be five or six dollars 
richer, after a good day’s catch, and 
the runboat would return to port 
after its rounds with twelve or fifteen 
thousand edible “blue flippers.” 

It seemed a lonely life and | said 

The crabber shook his head. 
“Got my boat,” he said. “Got my 
family. We can go as we please. 
Sundays we go to the praise-house 
over on the main. Sometimes there’s 
a marryin’ or a baptizin’. They’s a 
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right good sto’ only fo’-five miles 
down where the man'll take a nice 
trout in trade or maybe a six-inch 
tarrypin. We make out to live right 
plentiful,” he concluded placidly. 

It was the easy life of a century 
ago. 

We moved in a world of sharp 
contrasts. The nautically clad owner 
of a_millionairish-looking yacht 
waved polite congratulations from 
his afterdeck as the ragged occupant 
of a craft which was hardly more 
than a hollowed-out log proudly 
held up a twenty-pound drum which 
he had just landed. From one shore 
the clank of a modern tractor could 
be heard, while on the bank oppo- 
site, three marshmen with long- 
bladed knives cut the lush, salty 
grass upon which the local horses 
and mules thrive, and loaded it 
aboard their home-built barge for 
trade-in at the crossroads store some 
miles inland. Near a decrepit pier, 
backed by a two-story heap of 
oyster shells, a Ford, 1950 model, 
moved obligingly aside to make 
room for an oxcart, 1750 model. 


We touched upon historic land. 
Off the port bow, barely above the 
wash of the tide, lay a treeless, 
houseless mile of island upon which 
the famous evangelist, Charles Wes- 
ley, journeying by sloop from Beau- 
fort to Charleston, was blown ashore 
in a hurricane and spent a night of 
peril and prayer before his party 
was rescued. Nearby is Hangman’s 
Point, the reputed scene of the exe- 
cution of sundry pirates of old. 

Here, the broad Combahee River 
pours its brownish waters through 
eighteen miles of reedy wilderness 
into the Waterway. Up its windings, 
long ago, Federal gunboats steamed, 
piloted by that strange genius, Har- 
riet Tubman, the illiterate and in- 
domitable Negro scout and master- 
tactician, who ran more slaves out 
of bondage than any other six raid- 
ers. Notwithstanding the $40,000 
gold offered by the annoyed slave 
owners for her head, preferably de- 
tached from its body, she died peace- 
tully abed in her Auburn, New York, 
home. 

Folk of the region still talk and 
sing (in a spiritual composed by a 
thankful survivor) of the terrible 


1893 hurricane. A combination of 


high tide and hundred-mile-an-hour 
gale inundated island after island, 
Coosaw and St. Helena’s suffering 
the worst. A hastily assembled rescue 
fleet from Beaufort spent the night 
picking refugees from trees and | 
had heard the tale from the late Dr. 
William Elliott, at the time a boy 


of eighteen, who manned one of 


the small craft: 
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“We had to haul our way through 
the forest tree to tree, where we 
could hear them crying and praying. 
It was pitch-black. Our flares kept 
blowing out. We would load as deep 
as we dared and tell the others to 
hang on; we'd be back. As we pushed 
for the open, we'd hear the groans 
and splashes in the water of those 
who had lost heart. | never felt like 
a boy again after that night.” 

More than six hundred lives were 
lost in twenty-four hours. Among 
the lost were thirteen river pilots, 
and Beaufort’s Pilot Street com- 
memorates the tragedy. 


We were now among islands the 
population of which is overwhelm- 
ingly Gullah. The Gullahs are the 
purest-blooded African breed to be 
found in North America, descend- 
ants of the 17th and 18th Century 
captives whom the “blackbirders” 
brought over from the lost Gullah 
Coast, long expunged from the at- 
lases. They are orderly, pious, and, 
in spite of a respectable level of in- 
telligence, ineradicably superstitious. 
While their church services, open to 
all, are either Baptist or Methodist, 
the more secret rites of the small and 
usually remote praise-houses (also 
called prayer-houses) have their 
roots in the primitive. Here is the 
authentic home of the Negro spirit- 
uals, naive and fervent in wording, 
often of touching musical beauty, 
and sung with a profound natural 
gift for harmony. 

The prevalent susceptibility to 
magic is capitalized by the strange 
cult of the root doctors, of whom 
there is at least one serving every 
center of Gullah populace. Invari- 
ably they are either Dr. Buzzard or 
Dr. Bug, the former cognomen be- 
ing more common and _ perhaps 
carrying more prestige. Nobody 
knows the source of the names. 
Curative art is a small part of their 
practice, though they will confi- 
dently treat any ill from the “misery” 
(rheumatism) to snake bite. Magic in 
its various phases is their stock-in- 
trade, operating through roots. For 
a consideration, they will “put a 
root” on some unfortunate, causing 
him “to wither and to wane.” Some 
years ago | was in court when one of 
these practitioners was held in bail. 
He brought in his hoard, a large 
trunk full of greenbacks totaling 
nearly eight thousand dollars. Out- 
side was his twenty-eight-hundred- 
dollar car. Root doctoring is a profit- 
able trade. 

One of these Dr. Buzzards lived 
on what is known as Nigger Head 
Point, which Mr. Horne pointed out 
to me. A whole boat crew of Negroes 


were beheaded there at the time of 


the Revolution, and their heads 


stuck on pikes for a warning. 

“By the way, Burt,” Mr. Horne 
said to his companion, “did you 
ever see the ghost?” 

“De la Gaye’s?” the ex-pilot said. 
“No. / never saw it.” 

“Did anyone?” I asked. 

“Oh, I reckon plenty,” Mr. Rodg- 
ers replied. 

The story concerns Jean de la 
Gaye, a French wine merchant of 
Beaufort who lived at Pirate’s Re- 
treat, a few miles up one of the 
creeks. There were no stairs in the 
house. Such was his dread of being 
slain for his money that he climbed 
to his bedroom on a ladder which he 
pulled up after him. But one evening 
as his slaves rowed homeward carry- 
ing him and his moneybag with the 
week’s takings, they murdered him 
and threw his body into the river. 
All of them were executed. De la 
Gaye’s ghost was variously reported 
on the streets of Beaufort and in his 
stronghold at Pirate’s Retreat, be- 
wailing his lost wealth. The version 
current among the Gullahs was that, 
in the dark of the moon, spectral 
heads popped upward from spectral 
pikes and drifted with the river mists, 
bemoaning their lost lives. 

Beneath this part of the Water- 
ways lies a dead industry, killed by 
politics. For many miles, the bottom 
is an almost solid mass of petrifac- 
tions in the form of phosphate. At 
one time no less than eleven com- 
panies dredged up the rich fertilizing 
matter, the largest employing twenty- 
five hundred workers. A great fleet 
of steamers carried the mineral to 
France, Holland and Japan. Three 
hundred thousand dollars in annual 
taxes poured into the state treasury. 

It was not enough. Under Gover- 
nor “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman, a tax 
of three dollars per ton was clapped 
upon the submarine product. It was 
too much. Today, not a shipload of 
phosphates clears from these once 
busy shores, and the wharves rot in 
the rain. 


Treasure is still pried from the 
phosphate beds in the form of fossil 
remains of prehistoric monsters. The 
Beaufort beds are famous for these 
trophies. A more curious find, a few 
years ago, was made by a Negro 
boy in a crumbling shellbank. Two 
tiny heads of soapstone were re- 
vealed to his astonished eyes. He 
took them to Sheriff G. Edward 
McTeer, the leading archaeologist 
of the region, in whose collection 
they are now. They are of masterly 
workmanship, delicate and humor- 
ous In conception, with a suggestion 
of the Mongolian or Tibetan types. 
None of the many experts who have 
studied them has been able to sug- 
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the incomparable 


Canon 35mm 


for those who make. not just take pictures 


In camera clubs and wherever camera enthusiasts , 
gather, the center of attraction is the new Canon 35. 
Over 50,000 C.1.'s, while serving in the Pacific, 


discovered and bought these superb cameras. 


The Canon 35 gives full scope to the creative talents of 
professionals and the most advanced amateurs, And Canon 
is designed for simplicity of operation, making experts 

of virtual beginners. Every detail, every feature incorporates 


the finest method known to good picture-making. 


Now for the first time this finest of cameras is available in 
your own community, at only $295.00. Write today for details 
and where-to-buy-it, Balfour, Guthrie and Co., Ltd., 

67 Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 


Canon features that make for better pictures 
e F/1.8 50mm hard coated six-ele- e Exclusive! Single-window view- 
ment lens —fally color corrected finder and coupled rangefinder has 
instantly interchangeable 


e Shutter speeds 1/1000 to 1 sec 


3-position magnifier built im for 
critical focusing in poorest light 
time and bulb — flash synchronized automatically corrects tield of view 


for all speeds, all bulbs and strobe. for 50,100 and 135mm lenses 


EXCLUSIVE 5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
A complete line of interchangeable Canon lenses and accessories is available for Canon and other quality cameras 
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Hiram Walker's Apricot Liqueur — using choicest ripe apricots, Hiram 
Walker captures the true, sun-ripened flavor and aroma of the fruit. 60 proof. 


Hiram Walker Creme de Menthe—rare, imported peppermint slips, cold- 
distilled by Hiram Walker for deep mint flavor. Green or white. 60 proof. 


Hiram Walker's Creme de Cacao, Hiram Walker uses only selected South 
American cacao to create this distinguished and versatile cordial. (Also White 
Creme de Cacao). 60 proof, 
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gest a satisfactory theory of their 
origin. 

As we drew near a wooded dot of 
land between marsh and river, Mr. 
Rodgers reached up and blew three 
sharp toots on the horn. There was 
no evidence of human habitation on 
the hammock, except a pair of 
rotted spiles leaning languidly against 
the current. Nothing happened. 

“What's that for?” I asked curi- 
ously. 

The ex-pilot smiled. “In memo- 
riam,” he answered. “Old Press.” 

The story, as he told it, is one of 
those endearing minor traditions 
still remaining to the Old South. On 
the point had lived an aged Negro 
squatter, Old Press, who did a little 
fishing, a little crabbing, a little 
shooting. Shortly after regular steam 
traffic was established between Beau- 
fort and Charleston, there was a 
twenty-four-hour black hurricane. 
All through the furious night, the 
lone islander huddled, shelterless on 
his little pier, firing warning shots 
from his fowling piece and waving 
his lantern. 

Thereafter, as long as the aged 
Negro lived, the successive pilots 
of the river steamers (of whom 
Burt Rodgers was one) blew a triple 
blast in salute as they passed. And 
the volunteer of the storm would 


always amble down to the pier and 
remove his battered silk hat in 
courtly acknowledgment. 

The long swing-bridge before us, 
operated until recently by hand with 
sails ingeniously rigged to lighten 
the labor, connects Beaufort with 
Lady’s Island and the outer islands. 
Beaufort is a peaceful and gracious 
town of six thousand, with fine man- 
sions, noble old churches, and shady 
streets bright and fragrant with a 
profusion of jasmine, towering wis- 
teria, magnolia, camellia, oleander 
and azalea. It retains much of its 
pre-Rebellion quality when it was, 
on the authority of South Carolinian 
McCrady’s fervent history of the 
state, “the wealthiest, most aristo- 
cratic, and cultivated town of its size 
in America.” 

Flags of five nations have flown 
above its shifting fortunes, the Stars 
and Bars only briefly, as the Union 
Navy swooped down upon it early 
in the Civil War and never relin- 
quished its grip. Beaufort has long 
since forgiven the Yankees, who 
form a large and admiring part of its 
winter population. But it still holds 
a grudge against the Library of Con- 
gress which, it charges, illegally 
holds the town’s antebellum library, 
looted by a conscienceless soldiery 
and transferred to Washington. 
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Though the charge is baseless, local 
folklore clings to it with the loving 
tenacity of repetitive tradition. 

Nearby Port Royal, the only 
other town on our route, is older and 
smaller than Beaufort. It was once 
lively with shipping, later an im- 
portant railhead with warehouses 
and a large hotel. Now it has 
dwindled to one factory, a few 
stores, and a convenient housing 
place for families of the U.S. Ma- 
rines whose base, Parris Island, is 
across an arm of the river. In this 
far-famed boot camp recruits are 
toughened by eight weeks of all the 
training the human frame is able to 
endure. The boys don’t like it 
(though, looking back in after years, 
they point with pride), but it molds 
them into a fighting force unexcelled 
in this warlike world. 


From camp one gets a distant 
view of Cat 
claim to notoriety derives from its 
occupation by a colony of nudists. 
Undeterred by mosquitoes, sand- 


flies, a particularly spiky species of 


cactus, and the disapproval of the 
adjacent populace, the devoted band 
occupied the refuge with intent to 
colonize permanently. Their tenancy 
was brief and their departure un- 
regretted. 












Island, whose chief 


Here I had a glimpse, through the 
fringe of flowering trees and shrubs, 
of what I at first took to be an 
ancient Gullah rite. Half a dozen 
brightly clad women were kneeling 
in a row, their hands busy with some 
activity screened from my eyes. Be- 
fore each one a withe was planted in 
the ground. From it dangled a 
swatch of coarse burlap. The burlap 
had been set afire and now smol- 
dered, sending forth its thick in- 
cense. One of the celebrants plucked 
the burning brand from the soil, ad- 
vanced a few feet, replanted it, and 
resumed her devotions. The others 
followed suit. 

“What kind of voodoo is that?” 
I asked. 

Burt Rodgers grinned. “It isn’t 
exactly voodoo,” he said. 

“It's radishes,” John Horne added. 

“And the burlap smoke is to keep 
the sandflies off the pickers,” Rodg- 
ers explained. 

I had chanced upon a corner of the 
vast truck gardens, possibly the 
largest on the Atlantic coast, run by 
the Trask Company. Twenty-five 
hundred acres, producing more than 
thirty different kinds of crops, from 
collards to daffodils, are worked by 
a labor force of five hundred, mostly 
women. This land which once grew 
indigo—and when that failed, rice; 
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and when that failed, cotton, which 
also failed—-now grows from two to 
fourcrops a year of vegetables which, 
far from failing, increase in output 
yearly 

The Waterways now broadened 
out into Port Royal Svund, some 
three hundred sixty square miles of 
open water. Here in the olden days 
the manta or devilfish, most dreaded 
of all sea creatures, bred on Parris 
Island Bank. And here flourished 
the strangest and one of the riskiest 
sports in the world, devil-hunting 
For this the early planters trained 
rowing crews of picked slaves as 
rigorously as college eights are 
trained today. Maneuver was the 
gist of the training. They were taught 
to stop, back, turn on a square 
fathom of water, make lightning 
starts and hairpin swerves; and to 
watch the water for their prey. 

At the call of “Devil ahoy!” the 
sportsman planter would seize his 
harpoon, blow his horn for the crew, 
and make for the boat. The rowers 
would paddle cautiously until they 
got above the huge, stingless ray, 
olten measuring eighteen feet from 
fluke-tip to fluke-tip. The harpoon 
would be driven home and the fight 
would begin. It was for the giant fish 
to elect whether he would rise and 
attack the boat, sound, or head for 


open sea. Eight hours was regarded 
as a fair allowance in which to kt!! 
the tenacious monster. Sometimes 
the crew was towed into the open 
sea, to spend the night. An unskill- 
fully handled craft might be over- 
turned. Then it was every man for 
himself. Once those powerful flukes 
struck a man, he was beyond help. 

The species no longer breeds in 
their former haunts. Churning pro- 
pellers and the taint of gasoline have 
driven them out. It is fifty years since 
one of the species was killed in Port 
Royal Sound. But five years ago re- 
liable observers in a fishing craft 
saw one of the hideous batlike 
forms hovering above a sand bank. 
So powerful is the tradition of fear 
that for several days not an islander, 
be he crabber, oyster-digger or fish- 
erman, would venture out into the 
infested waters. 


These were pirate waters two cen- 
turies ago. The famous buccaneer, 
Teach, found a refuge here and ever 
a welcome. There was a gentleman’s 
agreement between him and _ the 
landed aristocracy. They supplied 
his ships with water, meat, vege- 
tables and other provisions, and 
assured him of immunity from be- 
trayal to the men-of-war which 
hunted him around the Spanish 
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Main. For his part, he refrained 
from raiding locally and brought in 
for barter velvets, silverware and rare 
wines, captured on the high seas. It 
was a Satisfactory arrangement un- 
til the pirate was shot to death on his 
own fighting deck 

How many man-hours have been 
spent in treasure-hunting for Teach’s 
supposedly buried hoards is unreck- 
onable. Only one authentic discov- 
ery is on record. Shortly before the 
Civil War, a band of Negroes explor- 
ing a small hammock in Trenchard 
Inlet came upon a number of large 
crates filled with fine old porcelain. 
They peddled it in Bluffton, Port 
Royal, Beaufort and other towns. 
Some of it is said to be still in the 
possession of old families. 

Tradition of the Heyward family 
tells of silver trays, presumably 
Teach’s booty, so massive that the 
bearer had a strap around his neck 
to help support the weight. When 
South Carolina seceded, Nathaniel 
Heyward, aided by one of the two 
thousand slaves who worked his 
rice paddies on Hilton Head, took a 
boatload of the silver to the main- 
land and buried it. Major Heyward 
never returned from the war. The 
slave died without revealing his se- 


Hilton Head, which we were now 
approaching, is perhaps the wildest 
and most beautiful island of the 
archipelago. On its ocean side stretch 
thirteen miles of flawiess beach 
From seastrand to river shore there 
towers a rich and varied forest 
loblolly, longleaf, slash and yellow 
pine, magnolia, cedar, cypress, salt- 
water myrtle, palmetto, water oak, 
gum, and everywhere the live oaks, 
some of them four hundred years 
old. 

It is a sportsman’s paradise. Wild 
turkey, quail and dove thrive in 
those fastnesses. The experienced 
gunner, however, goes warily. Dia- 
mondback rattlers of huge size 
abound, and along the borders, the 
small, sluggish but dangerous black 
widow spider flourishes. 

A century ago Hilton Head was 
rich in plantations. Rice, cotton, 
garden produce and livestock found 
a ready market on the neighboring 
mainland. The Civil War drained 
the locality of its slave labor. The 
once-thriving towns dwindled to 
skeletons. Jungle growth swept over 
the rice paddies, the cotton fields 
and the garden plots. Abandoned 
livestock took to the woods; the 
descendants still survive. Sportsmen 
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Unwrap your legacy 


from the golden age 


of brewing — 


the beer we have treasured 


for prwate use since 1891 


in 


, 
You may Have heard tall tales of beers so fine that they 
defied comparison within the memory of brewing connoisseurs. 
You may have often wished that some day you might meet up with 


such a delight. Now we can tell you the inside story of just such a brew. 


Many, many years ago, the brewmaster and owners of the Peter Hand 
brewery wished to develop for their own enjoyment a beer to suit their special 


tastes—tastes refined and cultivated in the greatest tradition of European beers. 


This, they did. But certain limitations allowed them to brew only 


“ee 


enough of this magnificent beer for their own use ‘‘at home.”’ ‘Thus, for over 


60 years, Peter Hand’s Reserve was a kind of fabulous “heirloom.” 


‘To those whose tastes are attuned to extreme subtlety of flavor and 


aroma, the Reserve will come as a revelation of exquisite balance. 


It is now offered in most places where the finest of foods and beverages 


can be had—for use in your home or in public, both in bottles and in cans, 


Priced a little higher, its cost, we are sure, will be your least 
consideration in enjoying it. If you have not already discovered Peter 


Hand's Reserve beer—may we suggest you ask for it soon, 


Peter Hands “Kaw. 


Q\ in the hands of one family 
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BOSTON 


Continued from Page 46 


So much has been written about 
Beacon Hill that it is hardly possible 
to add much more to its collective 
word-picture. It has always been the 
center of whatever Boston means, al- 
though its meaning has been defined 
in many conflicting ways. Every vis- 
itor to Boston has climbed the slopes 
and has observed the architectural 
unity of Chestnut, Mount Vernon, 
and Pinckney Streets and has ad- 
mired the Georgian Federalist influ- 
ence on its rows of brick dwellings. 
The creative power of Boston's great 
architect, Bulfinch, has marked it as 
much as Wren has marked London. 
There is hardly a novelist who, cop- 
ing with the Boston scene, has not 
turned to Beacon Hill for some of 
his settings, and with very few ex- 
ceptions these authors have ended 
with Louisburg Square and the small 
communal park in the center of it. 
There are finer houses in the Beacon 
Hill neighborhood, like the Sears 
houses on Mount Vernon Street 
with their private driveways, or the 
other Sears mansion and the Gray 


nothing is so complete or so orderly 
as Louisburg Square and nothing so 
removed from contemporary trou- 
bles. It is the center of Beacon Hill 
and gives it its austere atmosphere 
of peace. Beacon Hill may be an 
anachronism, an echo of the past, 
but it would be necessary to go to 
England to find anything resembling 
it, and its English prototype would 
always be British and not American. 
At. any rate no other city in this 
country has anything like it. 
Among the most perceptive visi- 
tors to Boston are the people in 
show business, mostly New Yorkers, 
who stop at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
on the corner of Arlington and New- 
bury Streets while they try out their 
comedies and musicals on the local 
audience before the final test of 
Broadway. These individuals, all 
students of the human equation and 
cosmopolitan in their viewpoint, 
often find it hard to render a verdict 
on the Boston they have observed 
from the windows of the Ritz and in 
the more garish theater district near 
the old Touraine. They admit that 
Boston is an intelligent city and that 
the Bostonians these outlanders meet 


mansion that face the Common, but are as well traveled as they are, with 





BOSTON WORDS 


No Bostonian, and few hinterlanders, will deny 
that the city on the Charles has been a major 
factor in American culture almost since the first 
settlements on our continent. Boston’s influence 
on our spoken and written word goes consider- 
ably beyond the perpetuation of the broad (and 
flat) A. Here is a partial list of Boston words 
that have passed into our language, compiled from Dr. Mitford M. Mathews’ 
A Dictionary of Americanisms (University of Chicago Press): 





Appendicitis, the word, not the actual inflammation of the vermiform appen- 
dix, comes from Boston, First mention of the condition described by the 
now common word is found in a paper by Dr. R. H. Fitz, professor of Patho- 
logical Anatomy at Harvard. 


Gorilla is an unlikely word to come from Back Bay, but it does. Dr. 
Thomas Savage, a Boston missionary, was responsible for the first English 
usage of gorilla in 1847 when he so labeled the great, manlike apes he had 
heard of in his African travels. The word achieved popularity when political 
enemies applied it to Abraham Lincoln. The word gorilla is of African origin. 


Bloomer, the feminine type of knicker considered a risqué riot a hundred 
years ago, was first mentioned in the Boston Transcript of May 29, 1851. 
The name came, of course, from Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, the progressive and 
aggressive feminist who invented the garment. 


Chowder, and let’s not begin an argument about Manhattan variety ver- 
sus Boston, was first used to describe the stew-type dish in a Boston news- 
paper of 1751. Bostonians probably borrowed it from the French chaudiére, 
for caldron. 

Christian Science, Christian Scientist and Reader (for a leader of C. S. 
services), all stem back to Mary Baker Eddy who founded the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston in 1879. 


Lumber, as we use it today to designate construction wood, was first used 
in the Boston Record of 1663. Before that its generai meaning (still valid) 
applied to anything lying around and taking up space; an attic full of lumber 
need not have a board in its whole store. 


Yard, for the open space of a college campus, belongs to Harvard where 
its first recorded use was in the college records for 1660. 
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an educated taste in food and wine. It may be that Boston has only 
They also know all about the Sym- _ beautiful elements and that the gold- 
phony Orchestra and about Bos- domed State House—crippled by its 
ton’s large student population. They more modern marble wings—the Old 
rate it as a discriminating town, al- State House, Park Street Church, 
though they are sometimes puzzled King’s Chapel, Trinity, the Public 
by its lack of theatrical sophistica- Library, the Fenway, and Mrs. Jack 
tion and by its restrained enthusi- Gardner's Palace are beads on a 
asms. Yet when they discuss its gen- string that have no relationship or 
eral aesthetic qualities, their verdicts unity. Nevertheless | doubt this, be- 
are seldom inagreement.Somespeak cause most of these critics have not 
of it as a quaint old town with an _ lived there long enough to have the 
excellent hotel, and they add that loyalty that makes all of Boston 
the bow fronts and the balconies of beautiful. They may have seen it 
Louisburg Square remind them very after a fresh snowfall. They may 
much of Georgian London. Others _ have seen it at the end of a hard win- 
who have explored the city more ter, in early spring, or in the dry 
thoroughly have been known to say — heat of summer, but they have sel- 
that Boston is a very tough and ugly dom lived through the full palette of 
town. Very few of these visitors ever its changing seasons. They have not 
call it beautiful, and it is possible seen an early spring sunrise there, or 
they may be right in withholding _ the glow of its bricks in summer or 


this compliment. Continued on Page 96 





NOTES ON BOSTON 


Average temperatures Number of days 





CLIMATE: High Low with rain 
SPRING (Mar.-May) 55 38 4 
SUMMER (June-Aug.) 78 61 w 
FALI (Sept.- Nov.) 61 46 28 
WINTER (Dec.-Feb.) 37 22 33 





CLOTHING: For women, dark, seasonal “‘city”’ clothes the year around. The 
mainstay for men is the business suit, varying in weight according to the 


season, and worn with dark shoes. Rainwear should be included for all seasons. 


SEEING THE CITY: Downtown Boston is compact, and a walking tour can 
be delightful. Freedom Trail, clearly marked by decorative pointers, starts at 
the State House (Beacon and Park Streets) and, by following the signs, you'll 
see Boston Common; Granary Burial Ground, where John Hancock, Sam 
Adams, Paul Revere, and “Mother” Goose are buried; Old South Meeting 
House, where the Tea Party was planned; Old State House, site of the conven- 
tion that met to adopt the Federal Constitution; the scene of the Boston Mas- 
sacre, where the first martyrs fell; Faneuil Hall, “Cradle of Liberty”; the Paul 
Revere House, oldest ‘n Boston, and Old North Church, where the lanterns 
signaled the British approach. Copp’s Hill Burial Ground marks the end of 
Freedom Trail, but you may visit Old Ironsides by crossing Charlestown Bridge 
to the Navy Yard. The old ship is open for inspection, 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. 


By bus: Gray Line’s 2-hour tour of historic and modern Boston, every hour 
on the hour from 9 a.m. to 5 P.M., May through October; other months I 1 a.m. 
and 2:30 p.m.; $2.50 including tax. Educational Boston, Brookline, and Cam- 
bridge, 2 hours, 12:30 and 3 p.m., June | to October 15; 12:30 p.m., October 15 
to May 31; $2.50 including tax. Grand Combination Tour including Boston, 
Lexington, Concord and the Wayside Inn, 8 hours, 9 a.m. May | to Novem- 
ber 1; $7.76 including tax. 


By boat: Gray Line’s cruise of Boston harbor and the islands, 2 hours, daily 
11:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., June 15 to September 15; $2.30 including tax. 


MUSIC: Symphony Hall (Huntington & Massachusetts), Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, regular season October to April; “Pops” concerts, spring; Esplanade 


Concerts on the Charles River (Embankment Road, foot of Mt. Vernon), 
summer 


PAINTING, sculpture and allied arts: Museum of Fine Arts (Huntington and 
the Fenway); Fogg Art Museum (Harvard University, Carnabridge); Fenway 
Court, Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum (the Fenway at Worthington): Guild 
of Boston Artists (162 Newbury); Children’s Art Center (36 Rutland); Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art (138 Newbury). 








CHURCHES of special interest: Trinity Church (Copley Square); Mother 
Church, First Church of Christ, Scientist (Norway and Falmouth); Arlington 
Street Church (Boy!ston and Arlington}. 


INFORMATION: Convention Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 
Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Arequipa, Peru is entrancing . . . nestles at the foot 
of “El Misti’ voleano 7,500 feet above sea level. Gay 


° ° flowers bloom all year. Rain is rare. Hotel, above, 
/ AZEC an ) UL KUT" 7 IN offers modern comfort at very modest rates 


OUTH AMERICA 


Ely there overnight by 


enjoy the finest foods at low cost. You're waited 
on hand and foot. And it’s summer now in Lima, 
Santiago and Buenos Aires. 











@ Leave Miami on El InterAmericano only 
daily DC-6, or on El Pacifico, DC-6B tourist 
service. Tomorrow you'll be in South America. 
You will find a gold mine of facts about the 
countries you'll visit in Panagra’s new 25¢ book. 
It’s called ‘“‘How to Get the Most out of your 
trip to South America” and also includes facts 
from ‘New Horizons.”’ Clip coupon below and 
send for your copy right away. 
SANTIAGG For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Pan American, Panagra’s U. S. Sales Agent. 


Miami to Panama 
over PAA's route 





- oe lll 
El InterAmericano’s Red Carpet service includes Gourmet 
Galley meals. Round-trip fare to Lima from New York is 
$714.60 by El InterAmericano . . . or only $546 by El Pacifico, 
the pressurized DC-6B Tourist Service 


BUENOS AIRES 


Pan American-Grace Airways, Dept. Y, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y 


Enclosed find 25¢ for my copy of “How to get the most 
out of your trip to South America.” 


Pen American- Grace Aimaye 
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TRY TO IMAGINE a vacation unlike any other you've ever 
experienced. Listen to the roar of lions at nightfall, to the 
rhythmic beat of native drums. Feel spray on your face 
trom gigantic waterfalls, catch the scent of strange, exotic 
flowers. Sense the thrill of visiting @ diamond mine, of 
seeing the world’s largest ostrich farm. Savor the bouquet 
of wines sipped in famous vineyards, photograph breath- 
taking views as you ‘cable car’' up Table Mountain. Then put 
yourself on the busy streets of modern, cosmopolitan cities, 
in night clubs, elegant restaurants and excellent hotels. 


This is Seuth Africa, Land of Contrast! Visit us 
soon, with lots of extra film for your camera! 


Write to SATOUR for injormation and literature . . . 
then ask your Travel Agent to help you plan your trip. 


Suith A fica Tourist 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
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Continued from Page 94 

winter sunsets. It would be fantastic 
to compare the naively Victorian 
planting of the Public Garden with 
the beauties of Kensington or the 
Tuileries, but still there is nothing 
anywhere else that is just like the 
Public Garden, any more than there 
is anything else like the Common. It 
would be equally fantastic to com- 
pare the islands and the chill murky 
water and mud flats of Boston Har- 
bor with the Bay of Naples, but then 
as one sails into that harbor and sees 
from a ship’s deck what is left of the 
old water front and watches the 
buildings of the old town rise up- 
ward to its hills, there can be no 
doubt it is unique. It is a harbor that 
can speak in terms of both the future 
and the past. There is nowhere else 
where one can both think of the 
atomic age and still hear the echo of 
the gunfire of the Chesapeake and 
Shannon in the War of 1812, when 
Lawrence, the Captain of the Chesa- 
peake, said as he was dying in the 
surgeon’s cockpit, “Don’t give up 
the ship.” 

It is difficult to see why this simple 
admonition should have become a 
schoolbook slogan any more than 
Admiral Dewey’s remark at Manila 
Bay, “You may fire when you are 
ready, Gridley.” Still the Lawrence 
quotation is peculiarly applicable to- 
day to the Boston from which he 
once sailed aboard the Chesapeake 
with a half-trained crew. Boston has 
never faltered in the three hundred 
years of its growing and it is as alive 
and vital now as at any time in its 
history. 


LIGHT | 
THEIR LIFE WITH | 


4 
Bring them to worhip 
this week 


To a Bostonian, Boston’s beauty 
lies in an accumulation of memories 
which nothing can ever wholly dis- 
place. Its charm lies in the varied 
memories of the great men and 
women who have lived there and 
have left their indelible imprint. Dr. 
Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table might have a hard time finding 
his way about right now, but he 
would still understand the town. He 
would understand it as anyone who 
has lived in Boston does the mo- 
ment he returns, because its spirit is 
in the air he breathes and in every 


stick and stone. THE END 
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Make any meal a “Party Meal” with 
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Almaden's medal-winning 

Rosé is a delightful pink wine made 
from the famous Grenache grapes. 
Perfect with any menu—economical, 
too! Serve chilled. 


ALMADEN 


GRBENACHE 


ROSE 


L Almaden Vineyards, los Gatos, Calif. } 
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AND A 
WELCOME 
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Special week-end 
rates for rooms. 


Cathe Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
FRANK H. BRIGGS, V. PB and Gen Mgr. 











and let 
TANNER 
GRAY LINE 


really show you the sights! 
Buses pick up at all leading 
hotels...see inside movie stu- 
dios, TV and radio shows, 
homes of the stars. Free park 
ing for motorists. 


Rent an Avis U-Drive car, 
exclusively yours at rea- 
sonable rates. Reserve 
a car at depot, air- 
port or hotel. 





Los Anceies to San Francisco 


by U-DRIVE CAR 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


yo. 
SS 
TANNER-GRAY LINE 


1207 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif 
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VACATION 


Continued from Page 78 


one point you must watch. Take 
things very easily for the first few 
days. Remember, we've got a thing 
called gravity down here, and the 
tricks you can play in Sky Hotel 
won't work back on Earth. You 
can’t cross Fifth Avenue, for in- 
stance, by stepping out at the two 
hundredth floor of Planet Tower 
and launching yourself in an easterly 
direction. Even in your own home, 
you may find yourself treating the 
Stairs with quite unjustified con- 
tempt, so this warning is by no 
means as superfluous as it seems. 

Finally, I've been asked to deny a 
canard that has been causing the 
management of Sky Hotel much 
grief. Luigi, chef de cuisine, is par- 
ticularly upset by the slander, and 
avers that the guests at the Hotel 
positively do not live on compressed 
foods and vitamin pills, as did the 
first space pioneers. The meals are 
as good as anything you can get on 
Earth. They may not actually weigh 
much, but I can assure you, from 
personal experience, that they’re 
every bit as savory. 





MOVIES 


Continued from Page 31 


such. Long found himself luring his 
actors to work by means of various 
payments in kind. The father of his 
feminine lead got a short-wave radio 
and tires for his 1926 Buick. “Ever 
try to get tires for a 1926 Buick on 
short notice?’ Long asks rhetorically. 
The leading man was paid off mostly 
in lumber, scarce on the islands. 
*“We marked all the boards used on 
sets with his name,” Long says, 
“and after shooting was finished he 
collected them and built with them.” 
Other actors worked for refrigera- 
tors and odds and ends of hardware. 

The Tahitian has the same casual 
attitude toward time that gave the 
Return crew such headaches on Sa- 
moa. Long found that scenes pre- 
pared laboriously in advance some- 
times had to be abandoned when 
both featured players and extras 
suddenly forgot about them or de- 
cided there were more important 
things to do. 

“My girl star’s father came down 
and yanked her out of action right 
in front of the cameras one day,” he 
says, “because his radio wouldn't 
pick up the copra-price-quotation 
broadcast and he was convinced | 
had swindled him. I'd got him the 
best short-wave radio available, but 
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TO THIS OIL- SAVING 


+ eter 


SAFE LuBR: 


PENNZOIL’S Long Quart has a 
double meaning for those who drive 
mostly stop-and-go in winter. Of 
course, Long Quart always means you 
use less oil. But in winter, with shorter 
drives resulting in cold engine opera- 
tion, it also means that Pennzoil’s 
extra margin of safety gives long pro- 
tection against corrosion and sludge 
that pit bearings, clog rings and 
valves, and even plug oil lines. 
Because Pennzoil] is refined by an 


Sound your 24 


at this sign... 


Pennzoil gives all engines an extra margin 
of safety. There's a correct type and grade of 
Pennzoil for YOUR car and service conditions. 


©) 1968, The Peansoll Co 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Ot! Asen., Permit No. 2 
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LONG because it lasts long— prevents winter damage to engines 


exclusive process from 100% Pennsyl- 
vania crude, it is supremely equipped 
to combat excessive crankcase dilu- 
tion and corrosion caused by acids. 
By keeping condensation, dirt, soot 
and other contaminants floating harm- 
lessly, it resists formation of ruinous 
sludge. Your engine stays clean, 
smooth-running, safe. 

When you change oil for winter, in- 


, , 7.4 
sist on genuine Pennzoil, tne Jough-film 
Motor Oil. Specify it by name! 














Better Dealers in Every State Feature Pennzoil’ Motor Oils & Lubricants ‘ 
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Vine Calls Ine Ree” 


rowelolael tol h ib me ia tal amelie Mel it iielaleliilelay 
favorable location for grape culture... skilled 
and leisurely cellar care nature, man and 
ample time ore all combined to bring you 
fine New York State Wines at their peak of 


perfection when you choose Widmer 's 


WIDMER'S 


NEW YORK STATE WINES 


it missed the only broadcast he 
wanted. So I rushed out and found a 
cheap Dutch radio that caught the 
all-important Papeete station, and 
he allowed my star to return. 

“Actually, | was luckierthan some. 
I can remember one producer who 
got through almost half his shooting 
when his essential star discovered an 
unusually sympathetic French sailor 
and disappeared with him. She did 
turn up eventually in Marseille, but 
too late to do the producer any 
good.” 

Polynesian ease of living, particu- 
larly in the boy-meets-girl depart- 
ment, was another constant threat 
to film production. “These simple, 
happy people,” Long says, “‘live life 
to the hilt and they begin living it 
that way as soon as they can, espe- 
cially the girls. | ran into one stun- 
ning damsel of fourteen who lived 
fully and excitingly to the age of 
twenty-one, when she died. When 
people talk about the simple, direct 
life of the islands they usually neg- 
lect to mention that forty is a pretty 
ripe old age there.” 

Long gives major credit for help 
to the late James Norman Hall, 
coauthor of Mutiny on the Bounty, 


with whom he lived during part of 


his stay in Papeete and who helped 
him endlessly. “Hall was most help- 


ful with the story, particularly where 
it dealt with native relationships. He 
understood these people and would 
always be able to correct me, bring 
me back into line, wherever I might 
have falsified a situation or written 
in actions that would not ring true,” 
Long says. 

Tanga Tika is the simplest of all 
Stories, boy trying to get enough 
money to marry girl. But this story 
is simply the frame for the finest 
presentation of an ethnic group I 
have yet seen on film. And don’t be 
dismayed by that word ethnic; there 
isn’t a dull or textbooky anthro- 
pological spot in the picture. It is a 
colorful and moving delight from 
Start to finish. 

The quality of the color hasn’t 
been affected a bit by the blowup in 
film size. From the first wave-swept 
opening through the shots of stone 
fishing off Bora Bora (never before 
photographed in color) to the idyllic 
courtship of Timi and his girl, to the 
South Pacific games at Papeete, to 
copra gathering, to the final wedding 
feast, you are introduced not merely 
to an entertaining story but to a dif- 
ferent kind of life. For about an 
hour and a half you are in Tahiti, 
sharing the work, the pleasures and 
the infinite natural bounty of Ta- 
hitian life. 


LOK 


\ 


on a Grace Line Cruise 
to the 


CARIBBEAN and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The “Santa Rosa” and “Santa Paula,” especially 


designed for tropical cruising, provide every comfort 


and luxury: large, outdoor tiled swimming pools; 


light, airy dining rooms on top decks; excellent 


cuisine; gracious public rooms; beauty salons; 
& : 


sun decks; cocktail lounges; dance orchestras; 


shipboard entertainment and interesting trips ashore. 


Every room is outside, each with private bath. 


Twelve Day Cruises from New York 


every Friday. Also 16-18 Day Cruises every 


Friday from New York on cargo-passenger 


“Santas.” See your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 


Agents and office: in all principal cities 


CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA'S ANCIENT FORTRESS CITY 








NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 


Y Master of Ballantrae (Warners) 
Errol Flynn meets Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and the result is better than you'd 
think. Flynn fits into the part of Jamie 
in Stevenson’s swashbuckling novel 
nicely and there’s good support from 
Beatrice 
and 


Roger Livesey, 
Steel 


swordplay 


Campbell, 


Anthony Gillian Lynne. 


Piracy, and romance in 


Technicolor. 


xX I, The Jury (United Artists) ril 
confess right off I've never been able to 
wade all the way through a Mickey 
Spillane novel and I wasn't able to 
sit all the way through this movie ver- 
sion of ene of them. This is something 
about a private eye and a lady head 
doctor, with a man 
named Biff Elliot and curvy Peggie 
Castle struggling with the plot and 
each other. 


grim young 


Y The Caddy (Paramount)—Martin 
and Lewis set back the ancient and 
honorable Scots’ pastime several cen- 
turies in this exhibit. Not the best of 
M&L comedies, but still good raucous 
fun. Dean gets in some heart-throb 
song numbers, Jerry makes zany. Shots 
of golf-celebs such as Hogan, Snead 
and Nelson. Donna Reed and Barbara 
Bates are the pretty girls. 


Y A Blueprint for Murder (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 
with this solid 
drama contains some handy hints. The 


If you're planning to do 
away anyone, melo- 
idea is that some murderers, poisoners, 
uSually do get away with it. Of course 
virtue comes through in the end, but 
almost Joseph Cotten, 
Jean Peters, Gary Merrill, Jack Kru- 
schen are all good. 


accidentally. 


Y Island in the Sky (Wayne-Fellows 
Warners)—A good, gusty yarn about a 
transport plane forced down in the 
John Wayne, 
James Lydon, Lloyd Nolan, Walter 
Abel in the cast of downed flyers and 


wastes of Labrador. 


their rescuers. Added gimmick is stere- 
ophonic sound which does little to help 
an already good picture and necessi- 
tates an intermission midway in the 
film. But maybe they won't have this 
nuisance in your local theater. 


Y Jezebel (Lippert)—Another entry in 
the Bible story cycle, this is not so pain- 
ful to purists as Salome, not so much 
full-bodied fun as Samson and Delilah. 
Paulette Goddard plays the wicked 
lady of Jezreel, and who am I to say 
that Jezebel looked or acted otherwise? 
Fair entertainment for an uncritical 
evening. Ansco Color. THE END 
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Good news! Vagabond introduces 
the new Traveler! 
It’s smaller, but it’s a genuine Vagabond 
from wheels to roof. It has all the famous 
Vagabond features, such as floor heating 
and all welded body and chassis frames. 


Its roadability is remarkable you 
can drive the country over in comfort and 
at the speed you choose. 


Complete bathroom with shower; lovely 
bedroom and big living room. 


The Traveler is the newest of the new 
... you'll want to see it, quickly. 





Sima lO 


FREE colored catalogue of Vagabonds 






. . . Write for it today. 


VAGABOND COACH ‘MFG. CO., Box 631, New Hudson, Mich 
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THIS “FABRILITE” is highly scratch 


resistant 


You can toss this lug 


gage around, yet it keeps its origi- 
nal beauty longer. 


TRAVEL WEAR and tear that 





often 


scuff and lacerate ordinary lug- 


pase don’t harm strength 
vweauty of “Fabrilite.” 


or 





DU PONT “FABRILITE” is weatherproof 


won't soak 


up water or rain 


spot, won't get sticky or smelly 


in muggy weather. 


“PABRILITE’ doesn’: 


collect dirt 





needs little care. A wipe with a 
soapy sponge and a light, dry buff 


remove travel grime easily. 


This Du Pont Fabrilite’ for fine luggage 
resists scuffs, scratches, stains, wear 


Here’s good news for on-the-go people! Du Pont’s 
**Fabrilite’’* makes fine luggage so amazingly abra- 
sion-resistant, it will stay smart as new long after 
ordinary luggage becomes shabby and worn-out 
looking. You'll like the way ‘‘Fabrilite’’ feels, too 
. . . smooth, supple, luxurious, the way fine lug- 
gage should feel! And it practically takes care of it- 
self. Handsomely styled luggage of ‘Fabrilite’”’ has 
a rich, natural glow—in either ginger or sun-tan 
color. Look for the “‘Fabrilite’’ tag at quality stores. 


*" Fabriite”’ is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for ita vinyl plastic 
material for luggage. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS  ssasssssnsssmng 


BY HOWARD GREIG 
Director, Holiday Information Service 
LONG CRUISES 
Q. “My husband and I are thinking of taking a long cruise this winter. 
What ships will be making such cruises during the coming season?” 

Mrs. A. K. G., Chu ago 
® Following are special cruises offered for the coming season: 
CARONIA, Cunard Line, from New York Jan. 23, 99 days 
circling the Pacific—Peru, Easter Island, Pitcairn Island, Samoa, 
Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, Guadalcanal, New Guinea, Bali, 
Malaya, Philippines, Japan, Hawaii, California and Mexico. 
Minimum rate: $2750. 

BRITANNIC, Cunard Line, from New York Jan. 29, 66 days 
to the Mediterranean—Madeira, Morocco, Malta, Israel, 
Egypt, Greece and the Greek Islands, Turkey, Italy, the Riviera, 
Spain, Majorca, Algeria, Portugal and France. Cruise ter- 
minates at Southampton, England. Return passage on a 
Cunard ship included in fare. Minimum rate: $1275. 
PRESIDENT POLK, American President Lines, from New York 
Feb. |, 107 days around the world. Includes calls in Canal 
Zone, California, Hawaii, Japan, ,Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Malaya, India and the Mediterranean. Minimum rate: $2645. 
INDEPENDENCE, American Export Lines, from New York 
Feb. 4, 65 days to India, via the Mediterranean. Visits 20 coun- 
tries, calling at Madeira, Morocco, Italy, Egypt, India, 
Lebanon, Israel, Greece, the Riviera, Spain, Majorca. Side trips 
include Pakistan, Ethiopia, Sudan, Jordan and Portugal. 
Minimum rate: $1750. 





FLANDRE, French Line, from New York Feb. 9, 34 days to 
Bermuda, the Azores, Portugal, Spain, Morocco, Madeira, 
Dakar, Cape Verde Islands, Trinidad, Venezuela and Haiti. 
Minimum rate: $995. 

OSLOFJORD, Norwegian America Line, from New York Feb. 
10, 56 days to the Mediterranean—Canary Islands, Madeira, 
Morocco, Algeria, Malta, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Israel, Dal- 
matian Coast, Italy, the Riviera, Majorca, Spain, Tangier, 
Portugal. Minimum rate: $1250. 





NIEUW AMSTERDAM, Holland-America Line, from New York 
March 26, 42 days to the Mediterranean—Canary Islands, 
Majorca, Malta, Greece, Italy, Corsica, the Riviera, Spain, 
Morocco, Portugal, England and Holland. Cruise terminates 
in Southampton or Rotterdam. Return passage on Holland- 
America Line included in fare. Minimum rate: $985. 

In addition to the above special cruises, the following lines 
offer long cruises on their regular services. 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES: 38 days from New York every 


two weeks to Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. Minimum rate 
NEW RCA VICTOR between Dec. 16 and Feb. 28: $1285. 


ARGENTINE STATE LINE: 44-day round trips from New York 


" a to Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. Sailings every two weeks. 
STRATO-WORLD RADIO aman 


DELTA LINE: 42 days, every two weeks from New Orleans to 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. Minimum rate: $900. 
GRACE LINE: 38-day round trips, weekly from New York to 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile. Minimum rate: $972. 


3 built-in antennas: Push-Button short-wave antenna extends to 4 ft. 
Large built-in AM antenna. Special AM antenna for planes, trains, etc 


the sensational new 7-band portable radio 
powered to pick up the world 





The most superbly engineered radio of its kind! AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES: 40 days, monthly from San 
Features true Electrical Band Spread Tuning . . . found in Francisco (or Los Angeles) to Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong and 


a 7 no other portable. Automatically separates short-wave stations the Philippines. Minimum rate: $1147. 
““Climatized”’ against heat, usually crowded into one band segment. Tunes Europe and 


id and humidity, Plays on Asia like local broadcasts! AMERICAN EXPORT LINES: 47 days to the Mediterranean, every 


AC, DC or battery — . le ini ate: 
The /ightest world radio yet—only 23 Ibs. with batteries! two weeks from New York. Minimum rate: $910. 


In top-grain cowhide; instrument panel in chromed satin FARRELL LINES: 63 days to Africa, monthly from New York, 
metal. Model 3BX671, $139.95 (less batteries). 


a ht Se include 34 days at sea (N.Y. to Capetown and return), and 
There's no more distinctive Christmas gift! See it, “ 7 ed — rae * re 
hear it—at your RCA Victor dealer's now, 29-day inland tour of South Africa. Minimum rate: $1950. 


Get RCA Batteries—radio-engineered for extra listening hours. Write HOLIDAY Information Service for a list of Travel Agents who 


can make vour reservations, and supply details, for any of the above cruises. 
Built to travel and play any RCA / CTOR agt Fan prices st o* 
Tim yu “ 


where Golden Throat” tone, 


Rugged aluminum trame 
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THE face IN YOUR FUTURE! 


sits dace attendees Your face can be beautiful now and for years to come 
“You Can Be More Beautiful’ ’— 


Write for your copy of this booklet to when ou a | Viva ever da for onl 30 minutes San 
FRANCES DENNEY, Philadelphia y pply y gay y 


and feel the difference in your skin after just one application, 
Viva, the new exciting night cream pampers dry and sensi- 
tive skin. Little lines, and not so little lines, seem to fill and 
vanish. Viva performs exactly as promised. $750 plus tox 


FRANCES DENNEY 


a tradition of beauty for over 50 years 
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A tree the color of a fiery coal, 

a broad farm glowing like a pan of mellow 
embers—this is Missouri in the fall. 
Scene, a stretch of rich Missouri River 
bottom land just after the corn harvest. 


by PHIL STONG 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


MISSOURI 


The “Show me” state drives 

a canny bargain, loves a hearty laugh 
and gets mushy over mules, 

All the clichés about it turn out to be 


true — but in ways you'd never expect 


“I’M from Missouri” is a phrase heard not only 
in every one of the other forty-seven states——and 
especially, until this year, in the District of 
Columbia—but also in London and Rome and 
Vienna and Timbuktu. Even before the rise of 
Harry Truman, Missourians got around. 

When “You'll have to show me” follows the 
first phrase, do not be fooled by the humorous 
quotation marks in the Missourian voice. And do 
not—repeat not—believe that it is a request for 
information. It is a demand for supporting evi- 
dence on whatever you are saying or trying to 
sell. If you can’t produce it, God help you. 

If you have heard the dubious legend about the 
origin of the phrase—that Missouri miners, arriv- 
ing late at the silver rush in Colorado, had to be 
shown how to dig silver—forget it. Missourians 
never arrived late anywhere where diggings were 
good, or asked any questions when they got there. 

The only thing riskier than trying to show a 
Missourian something is to confuse his home state 
with another. Kansas Citians are especially dan- 
gerous—I’m married to one, and I shudder when 
someone assumes that Kansas City ts in Kansas, 
and then says, “Well, there is a Kansas City, 
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An old-time tavern (/op) in St. Genevieve caters to the sweet tooth as 
well as to thirst; that’s George Sexauer, prop., at the cooky jar. 

An old-time pastime, the quilting bee, provides funds for the 

Baptist Church at Eugene (pop. 250) and fun for its Ladies’ Guild. 


Kansas.”’ The answer will be a languid question, 
“Is there? but it 
that there is nothing 
like Missouri, that Missouri is a body of land 


benighted, 


Certainly it’s disingenuous, 
states the Missouri faith 


completely surrounded by inferior, 
pitiable, unimportant territory. 

It was in St. Louis that Johnny done Frankie 
wrong, and W. C. Handy dreamed up the bluest 
of all blues; and it was no rhyme-dictated acci- 
dent of Tin Pan Alley that the cowboy in 
Oklahoma! “Ev'rythin’s up to date in 
Kansas City,” for Kansas City has always been 
Oklahoma's shopping and good-time town. 

From the days of the freighters and the Santa 
Fe and Oregon Trails and the Pony Express, Mis- 
“back East” to large 
sections of the West and Southwest. Indeed, it is 


SINKS 


sour! is still “home” and 


only in Missouri, say the Missourians, that 
Too many of them 
started out from here without a longhorn or an 


“Texans don’t dare to brag.” 


ol well to their names. 

As the oldest state completely west of the 
Mississippi, Missouri views all of western Amer- 
ica with the eyes of a worldly-wise grandmother, 
amused, uncritical, faintly patronizing—and 
above all, well satisfied with her own racy past 


the memories of lovers——of dashing fellows from 
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France and Spain; Virginia cavaliers, Bostonians 
not too godly to hurry to a land boom; earnest, 
idealistic Germans fleeing a Germany already, 
in 1830, hostile to democratic ideals; roistering 
boatmen from New Orleans and Cincinnati; 
woodsmen in coonskin caps, trappers and miners 
and priests and outlaws—good, bad, but very few 
indifferent, among these men who poured across 


the last great river into Missouri in the surge of 


America across the continent. 

For many, Missouri was the jumping-off place 
to the wilder West. For others of the merchant's 
temperament, it was rich enough and wild enough 
and far enough west to be a stopping place—there 
was more money to be made in outfitting the 
wagon trains of the gold-and-silver seekers than 
in going with them. 
north Missouri appealed to the Southern planters, 
the Ozarks looked like home to the Kentucky 
mountaineers, and the rivers—not only the giant 
Mississippi and the Missouri, but the wonderful 
web of smaller streams, attracted everybody. 

Many a westward traveler, approaching the 
dusty plains and deserts between him and the 
Pacific, looked at this wealth of water and un- 
packed his wagon. Shovels meant for mining 
went into the rick black dirt of north Missouri 


The rich Black Prairie of 


farms. Trees cut from the thick woods along the 
rivers made a snugger home than huts of sod or 
adobe. This was a new land fresh and wild as 
anything farther west—but pleasant and hospi- 
table to human beings. It caught and held its 
lovers, as it still does—especially in October. 


Wherever they are, Missourians get homesick 
in October. At our house in Connecticut, it is not 
the calendar, or the starting of the furnace, that 
heralds the month, but my Missouri wife looking 
wistful, staring out the window at the first color 
in the trees. “I wish we could get some black 
walnuts,” says Virginia, “or run out to Grand- 
view for some apples—Ben Davis apples, not 
these big vulgar Baldwins they have here—and 
some cider, real old-fashioned cider from Inde- 
pendence, no Yankee water added.” 

“No real old-fashioned worms taken out, 
either,” I usually say, though it never gets me 
anywhere. Everybody knows that Missouri worms 
are harmless—they only add protein to the cider. 

But there comes a time, after twenty-seven 
years of this, when you have to go to Missouri ii 
October and see for yourself. 


Missouri is larger than all New England, | 
found—by 3000 square miles. It is also younger, 
warmer (though sometimes colder in the winter), 
richer, brighter (especially in October), racially 
far more complex, lazier, friendlier, more shiftless 
and more gracious. It is less raw, less righteous, 
less ambitious than most of the other Midwest 
states. In its 132 years it has reached a mood like 
its autumnal weather, a golden leisure of the 
spirit, a readiness to laugh but not to disapprove. 
I saw no frantic struggle for a future here, but no 
fear, either. “Ev’rythin’s up to date in Kansas 
City,” as the song says, and everything’s booming 
in St. Louis, growing in the northern prairie, rest- 
ing in the Ozarks. 

A good place to start is at Jefferson City, the 
capital, and a good time is the one we picked— 
early twilight of the first day in October. The lights 
were coming on and there were two bridges over 
the Missouri River, the one we were driving on 
and the one below, traced by golden blobs of 
lamplight on the water. 

This is a proper entrance to the Missouri scene, 
over a river and into a town, for settlement fol- 
lowed the many-fingered rivers in this state and 
the townspeople everywhere are not so much 
train meeters as river watchers. Up the Missouri, 
past Jefferson City, have come many strange 
craft: French pirogues and Creole flatboats, 
gaudy passenger steamers—flaunting their gilt 
and mahogany and New Orleans-French cuisine 
by day, meekly tying up by night because the 
Missouri is even more capricious, dangerous, and 
violent than the Mississippi—barges and tug- 
boats and latter-day excursion steamers, now, 
alas, vanished from the inhospitable waters of the 
Missouri—rather, from its shoals and snags, for 
water in depth is what the Missouri has always 
lacked. 

In Jefferson City and all other river towns, w 
learned, B-36’s may roar overhead and jet planes 
score the heavens with their vapor trails, and few 
Missourians will gawk skyward. But let a tiny 





feather of wake show in the river or someone yell 
“Boat coming!” and people will come running to 
the riverbank. 

Over the river and into Jefferson City we came, 
and turning left, saw the State Capitol on its 
lighted hill, with Ceres from Roman myth on top, 
four hundred feet above the river, looking down 
at the American Titan, Thomas Jefferson, on his 
rostrum in the center of the great stairs leading 
to the portico. The elegant structural lines of the 
building derive from Renaissance Italy, the col- 
umns from Corinth, Greece, and the building ma- 
terial, a luminous off-white marble, from Car- 
thage, Missouri. 

The famous murals of one of Missouri’s most 
gifted sons, of a famous Democratic family 
that stormy petrel of the art world, Thomas Hart 
Benton—may be seen in the Capitol’s House 
Lounge, perhaps the most fiercely attacked and 
fiercely championed paintings in 20th-Century 
America. They dare to show Missouri through the 
clear, cool, sardonic, but affectionate eyes of the 
native-born artist. 

No pioneer mothers show their muscles here: 
no pie-faced air-borne angels lead the prairie 
schooners westward; there are no scrolis or 


scales of justice or flaming swords or smoking 


cannon. This is Missouri “social history,” with 
plenty of wild Missouri action. In one panel 
Frankie is shooting Johnny—in the seat of his 
pants. In others, slaves are auctioned, Holy 
Rollers are baptized in a river, politicians shout, 
women roll pastry and change diapers, a judge 
dozes on the bench of a courtroom complete with 
cuspidor—at which many have fired and some 
have missed. 

Fine black plumes of smoke go up from paddle 
steamers and chunky 19th-Century locomotives, 
from tar-and-feathering bonfires and factory 
chimneys, rolling from panel to panel like a 
Wagnerian motif. But smoke is strangely absent 
from one object—the fat cigar jutting like a small, 
sinister torpedo from between the fat fingers of 
Boss Tom Pendergast of Kansas City. 

This dormant cigar and the large, sleepy face 
of its owner brought down the heavens on the 
head of Mr. Benton. Democrats cried that he had 
cruelly libeled Mr. Pendergast, and Republicans 
objected to the preservation of the Pendergast 
features in any light at all. “Paint "em out,” went 
the cry. “Run Benton out of the state.”’ But the 
pay-off was a victory, not only for the artist but 
for the wry, realistic humor of Missourians. After 
sixteen years, the murals are still there, and will 
be till the Renaissance palace enclosing them falls 
off its bluff into the Missouri River. 


Columbia is, in its own unabashed phrase, 
“the Athens of Missouri.” It has not only the 
oldest state university west of the Mississippi but 
Christian College for women, 102 years old, 
founded by a stubborn Missourian because the 


state university, of which he was then president, 


The homely corncob turns into a thing of beauty 
at Washington, Mo.. where Carl (/e/7) and Edmund Otto 
operate the Missouri Meerschaum Company. 

Here they beam across a mass of nearly 1500 pipes 
about one sixteenth of one day's production 








would not admit his female offspring. Here also is 
Stephens College, five years younger than Chris- 
tian but possibly more famous because it has had 
Joan Crawford as a student and the late Maude 
Adams as professor of the drama, and operates 
its own riding stables, a country club with chauf- 
feur service to shuttle the girls to and from the 
campus, and a flying field for pupil pilots. It also 
offers charm courses and jaunts to Florida in 
aid of “social graces.” 

Columbia is the heart of “Little Dixie.” Jeffer- 
son City, across the Missouri, was held by Union 
forces throughout the Civil War; but Columbia 
was, by and large, a Johnny Reb town. The largest 
of its old homes have the true pillared porticoes 
of the South. The waitress is likely to call you 
Mistuh Man or you-all, and the food she brings 
will be either fried chicken or ham and beans, 
with corn bread—or, if you squawk for it, beef; 
but it is better not to squawk. This is not beef 
country— Missouri cooks almost invariably over- 
cook it. But if you say so, the waitress’ eyes will 
fill with tears and all the Missouri diners within 
earshot will give you an icy stare 

Columbia on an autumn afternoon is a charm- 
ing town to drive through slowly, as we did, 
down quiet residential streets under a golden rain 
of falling leaves, out Boon’s Lick Trail, past the 
women’s colleges, then south around the stadium 
and back to the sunlit campus that Virginia once 
trod as a coed——Missouri | 

Even if your wife is not an old grad, you will 
want to explore the School of Journalism, oldest 
in the world (founded in 1908). The daily Mis- 
sourian is published here, with an overpowering 
staff of several hundred students and with its own 
presses, linotypes, photographic laboratories, 
press services and engraving rooms 

Floyd Shoemaker, secretary of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri since 1915, sits at his 
desk in the M. U. Library Building and works 
and chuckles. 

“The first appearance of ‘Show me’ in print,” 
he explained to us, “was in a song published in 
1898, I’m From Missouri and You ve Got to Show 
Ve. But in the colloquial speech it runs much 
farther back. Maybe one of your Connecticut 
Yankee peddlers ran into it in trying to sell his 
wooden nutmegs. I'm willing to bet with you that 
some outsider coined it, some high-binder, shell- 
game, crooked foreigner who met his match here 
in Missouri. 

“Not that we wouldn't have used it first if we'd 
thought of it. We don’t mince words about any- 
thing, not even ourselves, here in Missouri. You 
know about the Boone County man, not so very 
long dead, who spent years writing a biographical 
dictionary called The S.O.B.’s of Boone County 
He always said, ‘I'll never finish it. Every time I go 
into Boonville or Columbia, | get new material.’ 
And yet-—-I knew him-—let an out-of-stater make 
cracks about Missouri or Boone County, and he 


rolled his sleeves up fast.” 
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Prize hound-dogs take a breather in the bright 

Ozark foothills near Jefferson City, held by 

owner Ralph Scott (/eft), Cynthia Faulkner and 

Floyd Dueshley. The pack is of the sturdy 

Walker strain, an outstanding American foxhound 
able to hunt night after night without fatigue 

which is the way Missourians like their dogs. 


Mules seemed at this point a more pacific 
topic. 

“Mules?” Mr. Shoemaker’s voice softened. 
“Those marvelous creatures. The best little, 
smartest little, toughest little beasts in these 
United States. Go over to the School of Agricul- 
ture experimental farm and hear about them 
from experts.” 

At the school on the edge of town, we heard 
the voice of the tractor loud upon the land, and 
saw the glitter of every modern machine that man 
has invented to do his farming for him. The 
prospect for the mule looked bleak. But soon we 
found that his little candle still burns in this heart- 
A. Weaver, 
chairman of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, and his assistant, John M. Kays, looked 
at each other, smiled, sighed, and told us about 
the Missouri mule. 


less, mechanistic world. Prof. L. 


“He's strong,” said Mr. Weaver, “and smart. 
Too smart for many human beings. He is easy to 
take care of, healthier than the horse, and he 
feeds himself. He won't drink when he’s too hot, 
and in a barnful of oats he'll eat just as much as 
he needs, where a horse would founder.” 

“Horses are dumb?” I asked. 

“At least nervous. The mule is a great relaxer. 
You can see that when he rolls—and he rolls 
every chance he gets. He is happily at home in 
the universe—or at least in Missouri; and the 
horse, like man—non-Missourian man—is an 
anxious, ambitious, miserable fellow.” 

“Some non-Missourians appreciate him,” said 
Mr. Kays. “Carolina tobacco planters buy him, 
and the Greek and Spanish governments. But 
there aren't enough of him left. Here in Little 
Dixie we used to raise mules by the thousand.” 

I said with a feeling that | was hitting below 
the belt, “Have you any at the School of Agricul- 
ture farm?” 

They both said quickly, “We always keep a 
pair.” 

“For old times’ sake?” I asked. 

‘““No,” said Mr. Kays. “For mud and ice. Here 
in Missouri we have every kind of weather there 
is—and for some of it nothing is any good except 
the Missouri mule.” 


This is Daniel Boone—or rather, Boon 
country. Except for Boone County, named at a 
later, more educated time, the e is missing. You 
follow Boon’s Lick Trail (now U. S. 40) from 
Columbia to Boonville, an Old South town with 
Classic-Revival mansions and a sunny cobbled 
street leading to the river wharf which was once 
the heart of Boonville business. 

Here is Kemper Military School and its formal 
red-brick campus—the oldest military academy 
west of the Mississippi, founded in 1844. It is 


distinguished also by its good nature in answering 
questions about its worst pupil, Will Rogers, who 


hit the campus in Continued on Page 108 
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Continued from Page 106 1897 out of Indian 
Territory in a ten-gallon hat and high-heeled 
red-top boots with spurs, coiled ropes draping 
his luggage. Col. H. C. Johnston says, “Will Rog- 
ers was here for a year and a half, doing second- 
and third-year high-school work. His version of 
his stay here—that he spent one year in the 
guardhouse and the other in fourth grade—was 
wrong on both counts. He was an erratic student, 
but an indefatigable prankster.” Of himself in 
the elegant Kemper uniform, Will later said, 
“One of my kids saw a picture of me and said, 
‘Mamma, I knew Daddy had been everything, 
but I never knew he was a bellhop.’” 

The first land battle of the Civil War was fought 
four miles from Boonville on June 17, 1861, the 
Virginians of Little Dixie being even quicker on 
the trigger than the Virginians back in Virginia. It 
is said that there are only two Republican families 
today in all of Howard County, and none in 
Boonville. Some Republicans landed here from 
the river but they went south into the Ozarks or 
west into the Great Plains. Occasionally a good 
Democrat went West too. In the Boonville law 
office of Judge Roy D. Williams you can see the 
notice posted in 1826 by a Howard County saddle 
maker, offering a reward of one cent for the cap- 
ture of his missing apprentice, Kit Carson. This 
was not an evaluation of young Kit’s abilities but 
a kindly effort to help a young Southern gentle- 
man without capital find richer hunting grounds 
out West. 

Driving east from Howard and Boone coun- 
ties, you traverse the last of Little Dixie, Calla- 
way County. It has been known as the Kingdom 
of Callaway since 1861, when four hundred old 
men and boys, armed with one log painted to re- 
semble a cannon, bludgeoned a promise from the 
leader of the invading Union militia to stay out 
of the Kingdom if they in turn would disperse 
their “forces.” The agreement was kept and all 
was quiet in the Kingdom for the rest of the 19th 
Century. 

In the twentieth, however, two earth-shaking 
events have taken place. Native-born Henry 
Bellaman wrote the best-seller King’s Row 
about Callaway County, with too much candor 
to please his neighbors—and Winston Churchill 
appeared with President Truman in Fulton in 
1946 to accept a degree from Westminster Col- 
lege (enrollment that year, 233) and to make 
his “Iron Curtain” speech, whose rumblings at 
sull heard on world seismographs. 


From the lilies and languors of Little Dixie you 
roll suddenly into a brave fresh old world 
Missouri’s Rhineland, settled by German intel- 
lectuals in the 1830's. The road to Hermann runs 
south from U. S. 40 through the woods, walnuts 
and oaks and hickories, to the Missouri-Rhine, 
then over the bridge and into a fairy-tale German 
town, swept, scrubbed and dusted from its gabled 


Mrs. Loula Long Combs, grande dame of the horse-show 
world, poses in the tack room of her stables at 

Longview Farm, Kansas City. Above her is a picture 

of one of her many prize winners, garnished by 

some of the thousands of ribbons her exhibits 

have won during her fifty-three years of showing 














roofs and medieval balconies to the cozy cobble- 
stones in the steep streets. Here German is often 
spoken, with nobody to cry “Hun” or “Nazi” or 
write to the FBI. Hermann predates both World 
Wars, and during the Civil War its people supplied 
the extra liberal pressure needed to keep Missouri 
Officially in the Union. 

They paid for their abolitionism—but not too 
much, as you can see when you pass the court- 
house. For there is the famous “artillery” of Her- 
mann, which saved the town from the army of 
Confederate General Marmaduke—one cannon. 
Six old men were left in town when the young 
men departed to join the Union Army, and they 
dragged their one cannon from hill to hill, firing 
one shot from each, till General Marmaduke 
thought he was surrounded. He caught up with it 
in time, however, and rolled it into the Missouri 
River, but the townsfolk fished it out and put it in 
its present place of honor. 

In firing a salute to Hermann’s fiftieth anni- 
versary, in 1886, this venerable blunderbuss outdid 
itself and slightly ourst asunder. “It’s looking sort 
of frail,” said a Hermannite standing near us as 
we looked at it, “but that’s all right. We shan’t be 
needing it again.” German Hermann, Missouri, is 
full of sunny faith in the 
future of Missouri and America. 


still a morning town 


Out of old Germany you follow a long, gently 
curling road southwest toward another province 
of old America, the Ozark Highlands, the world 
of the hound-dog, the hilltop cabin and fiddle 
music at moonrise. Presently we were rolling 
along a peaceful road that climbed over wave 
after wave of hills, each one higher than the last. 
The sun at our right was going down, and only 
the ledges at our left burned with autumn color. 
From the last high shelf, in the warm dusk, our 
road turned right and downward, to the shores of 
Lake Taneycomo and the pillared front of old 
Hotel Rockaway. 

Here the fishermen come in, with catches of 
jack salmon and bass and yellow cat and with 
the ambling stride of luxuriously tired sportsmen. 
Here you can eat your good dinner in peace and 
quiet, or by cocking an ear you can listen to 
Ozark conversation. It is slow and mild, as by this 
time you will expect in Missouri. 

“You ever think that li'l ol’ houn’-dog of Jim 
Bacon’s would take the prize?” (There was a spur- 
of-the-moment hound show hereabouts today.) 

“| want to get some water-ground meal at 
Kissee Mills before I leave.” 

“Can't. The water’s over it, and old John Hires 
has gone to Colorado.” 

“| don’t care how many damn dams and new 
lakes they make, give me old Taneycomo.” Then 
sadly, “Wonder what will happen to Taney when 
the new lake fills up?” 

Lately through the Ozark Hills, one of the last 
redoubts of natural man, with their sweep of wild 
and carefree uplands and th -'> 19th-Centurycalm, 
their coonhounds and foxhounds and leaning 
cabins and tarantellas to fiddle music, there is 
heard the swelling roll of thunder on the left—a 


warning of the end that is coming to this way of 


life. It is the thunder of water, not gushing in its 
age-old mountain chasms but dammed and re- 
leased by man, guided iato vallevs and over the 





























\ hackney-horse entry comes up for judging in the American Royal Horse Show, a prodigious 
annual event that brings people and animals to Kansas City from all over the nation, 


roofs of towns, stocked with fish and outboard 
motors, and calling in the outside world. 

Look at Forsyth, or rather, look for it. Three 
years ago it was a little Ozark town (population 
200), sleeping in the sun since 1837, apparently 
world without end. Now its streets and homes are 
disappearing under water and mud is filling the 
hallways of its ancient courthouse. It will be part 
of the bed of Bull Shoals Lake when the lake 
achieves its 1485-mile shoreline, and nothing can 
save it. There is a new town of Forsyth on higher 
ground, with a “modern’’-style courthouse, paved 
streets, sewers, and a $75,000 golf course, boat 
docks, stone bathhouses, and civic groups plan- 
ning to stage a Flaming Fall Revue. 

There will be more ducks, they say, when the 
big lake rises, and more fish. My guess is that 
there will be fewer ducks because there will be 
more hunters; perhaps fewer fish, too, per fisher- 
man. The new sportsmen will be a different breed, 
the kind who will like the glittering new eight- 
story “Fishermen's Apartment Hotel” (sic). 

But the old spirit is not dead yet. We stopped 
at a group of tourist cabins and found a note 
tacked on the open office door: “Cabins |, 5 and 
% ready. No. 9 will be to fix. Look around, take 
one, and we will be back about four o'clock.” 
That’s the authentic voice of Ozark hospitality 


The trip from the Anglo-Saxon world of the 
Ozarks to Old France in eastern Missouri is like 
interplanetary travel, and also like a short cruise 
between centuries, made not by rocket ship or 
time machine but by a day’s drive from Taney- 
como to the Mississippi River. No rocket would 
do. For the full flavor of this part of the state, 


you need a good slow automobile, a bright Oc- 
tober day, and the kind of soul that takes easily 
to transmigration. 





Two hundred miles of the Ozarn uplands lie 
before you like a Persian rug flung carelessly over 
the top of the world, here rucked up into gleam 
ing ridges and there smoldering in the shadow of 
the valleys. It is also, my wife kept saying, like a 
giant spice chest spilled under the sun, cinnamon 
and nutmeg and cloves and cayenne. The truth is 
that it is like nothing | have seen anywhere, not 
even October in New England. There are red and 
black oak, hickory and maple and yellow pine, 
hawthorn and sumac and the rare smoke tree 
The hillsides are so steep that plants on the north 
and northeast exposures are of the Appalachian 
family, while those on the south and southwest 
belong to Texas and Oklahoma and New Mex 
ico. For Missouri is a meeting point not only of 
human history but also of East and West, botan- 
ically speaking. We made the two hundred miles 
last as long as possible 

Under all this fire lies water, rumbling through 
the earth, gushing, swirling and bursting in spray, 
through cracks in the mountain porphyry and 
granite to form the 
ing rivers of this Big Spring Country 


‘ 


‘sinks” and pools and rush 
Among 
hundreds of giants, Big Spring, near Van Buren, 
is largest of all; its average flow of 252,000,000 
gallons a day would supply water for the city of 
St. Louis. It must be dazzling at midday, but in 
twilight, as we saw it, it is pure magic. Deep in it 
own state park, at the end of a lonely; twisting 
road, one comes upon it, a smooth wide torrent 
of unearthly blue sliding out of a ledge of rock at 
the foot of a high, darkling cliff 

We drove on to Poplar Bluff, where the Ozark 
upland ends on the rim of the alluvial plains of 
the Missouri delta. Here, in the delta, the cotton 
blossom doesn’t blow in October, but the fields 
are dotted with the last white fluffs of cotton bolls 
clinging to the stem. Up and down the sunny 
aisles go the gleaners of all ages from six to 
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Missouri river towns, however modern, inspire twinges of nostalgia for the grand 


and gracious days of water traffic 


thove, settled by Germans in 1836, Hermann faces the 


Missourt River like a village on the Rhine. Opposite page, in the town of Louisiana on the 
Mississippi, the old McQuie home reflects the charm and affluence of a century ago. 


sixty, for when the machines have finished, the 
human hand and eye take over. There are flashes 
along the ground of white goose wings, and in the 
air a strong exultant honking. The geese’s work 
was done last spring, and pleasant enough it was 
too-—-the eating of delicious bugs and weeds be- 
tween the cotton plants. Now the birds are honk- 
ing at the autumn sun. If cotton is “a lazy man’s 
crop,” it is a lazy goose’s too 

From the Delta we proceeded to New Madrid 
(pronounced Madrid) in the southeastern corner 
of Missouri, where we took El Camino Real, the 
much-traveled road to St. Louis, and found our- 
selves in a new kind of country, and in another 
century. The life of this 200-mile road, since the 
Spaniards hacked it out of forest and swamp in 
1789, has been a procession of violence: invaders 
invaded, butchers butchered, Indian heroes and 
Indian villains, the tramp of early miners toward 
Missouri silver——and lead and other minerals 
the scuffle of Spaniard against Frenchman, and 
Frenchman against Englishman, and in the end, 
the footbeats of a brand-new breed, the Amer- 
icans, who came to stay 


10 


Four flags have been carried along this road, 
and the priests of many faiths have walked here 
Catholics in dusty cassocks, German Lutherans, 
Anglican vicars of George Ill, Defender of the 
Faith, Wesleyans and Baptists and Scottish Cov- 
enanters. There was witchcraft here and religious 
frenzy, martyrdom and atheism. 

On this Royal Road—now U. S. 61—you ar- 
rive at Cape Girardeau, where the Cherokees 
crossed the Mississippi on their “Trail of Tears” 
from Georgia and Tennessee to exile in the Indian 
Territory now called Oklahoma. Not far from 
here is the hilltop grave of Maj. Louis Lorimier, 
the French-Canadian adventurer who worked 
first for Spain, then for Britain, then stirred up 
the Indians against the new republic, but finally 
yielded to the accomplished fact of the Louisiana 
Purchase and became a good American. Beside 
him lies his “consort,” Charlotte Pemanpieh 
Bougainville, under her epitaph, “noblest matron 
of the Shawnee race.” 

Missouri cemeteries, like Missouri 
often sit high over the rivers 


homes, 
“to watch the 
boats come in.” 


From Cape Girardeau north, the road runs for 
ten miles between walls of roses, then it bends 
northeast through uplands toward the river, 
skirting an astonishing intruder on Missouri soil, 
the 18th-Century Illinois-French town of Kas- 
kaskia. Its twenty-odd square miles were sud- 
denly cut off from Illinois by the capricious Mis- 
sissippi, and the Illinois town now sits on the 
Missouri shore like a pearl in an oyster, or like a 
cinder in the eye—depending on which state is 
doing the talking. 

Four or five miles ahead, El Camino Real 
comes to another kind of island in Missouri—the 
ancient and beautiful 18th-Century town of Ste. 
Genevieve, awash in the 20th Century, quiet in its 
place and perfect in its time like a Pompeii where 
the lava only burned the calendars and stopped 
the clocks. Ste. Genevieve, dating from 1735, is 
the oldest permanent settlement in Missouri west 
of the Mississippi. (Kaskaskia is older, but it was 
east of the river when founded.) 

In many of the oldest houses of Ste. Genevieve, 
the original families still live today among their 
exquisite possessions—inlaid furniture from old- 
time Paris, harps and Pleyel pianos and music 
boxes still tinkling with schottisches and waltzes 
popular in France a century or more ago. Tele- 
vision has not shown its face in these salons, or 
touched these ancient roofs with its cathode fin- 
gers. Even radios are somehow hidden in Ste. 
Genevieve. 


This town lives by the Angelus, ringing out 
from the parish church in Du Bourg Place at six 
A.M. and noon and six P.M. There are processions 
on all holy days, and on New Year’s Eve masked 
celebrants go singing La Guignolée and stopping 


at every house for wine. We saw a procession our- 
selves, that October afternoon, of very small chil- 
dren with bent heads and prayerful hands wind- 
ing into the very large church—an incredibly 
large church for a town of about 3000 people. 

Du Bourg Piace is bordered by the old houses 
and pink-walled gardens of the first families of 
Ste. Genevieve, each one a temptation to the curi- 
ous visitor. And best of all, if your face is clean 
and you have a civil tongue in your head, you will 
be freely welcomed to these houses. There is no 
French hauteur in French Missouri—only French 
politesse, heightened and warmed by pioneer 
hospitality. 

In the famous Philipson-Vallé house the Henry 
Rozier family still lives, descendants of Ferdinand 
Rozier who arrived here in 1811 with a young 
man named John James Audubon and set up a 
mercantile business. But as a businessman M. 
Audubon turned out to be a fine bird painter, and 
the partnership dissolved. From the walls of this 
house the Rozier and Vallée ancestors look down 
on the same chairs they used to sit in, and 
grand’ mére Odile Vallé, of blessed memory for 
her charities, can smile on the unchipped, untar- 
nished fittings of her tea table, on the old brandy 
in her fine French glasses, and, best of all, on her 
young descendant, Hank Rozier, home from the 
wars in Korea, a place of which she probably had 
never heard. In the houses of Ste. Genevieve, life 
has a golden continuity such as I have seen no- 
where else in the nation. “It’s cozy,” said my 
wife,and the word did not sound condescending. 

Against the walls of these old gardens we saw 
beds of coppery Continued on Page 112 





























Continued from Page 110 chrysanthemums, 
always a French favorite, and here and there the 
last fall blossoms of an almost vanished beauty, 
the old General Jacqueminot Rose 

Up the hill again one goes to the Old Cemetery, 
the last home of all the Vallés and Roziers and 
other fathers of the town—and of an unnumbered 
group of nameless passengers who died in a 
steamboat explosion just off the Ste. Genevieve 
shore, who sleep together in a sunny hollow, 
aliens and of unknown faith, but welcome here 


among the angels and the crucifixes 


St. Louis is the largest city on the Missis- 
sippi, almost twice as big in population as New 
Orleans. But many of its citizens seldom see the 
river to which the city owes its birth. Although 
St. Louts stretches for miles along the crescent 
Shaped shore, its 20th-Century growth has 
been inland, a steady fan-wise expansion to- 
ward the west 

One of its monuments, Carl Milles’ sculptural 
group, The Meeting of the Waters, has misled 
more people than perhaps any other symbolic art 
in America, Facing the Union Station, it is the 
only bit of St. Louis remembered by millions of 
travelers who spend an hour or two between 
trains in this great railroad center. But the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers meet about twenty 
miles northeast of this statuary, as the crow flies, 
in ano man’s land of swamp and tangled willows 
beyond the city limits. 

Although named for a saint, St. Louis early be- 
came a center for free-thinking French intel- 
lectuals, followers of Voltaire and Rousseau and 
Diderot, and admirers even of Thomas Paine and 
Thomas Jefferson, regarded by the devout as in- 
fidels. (They were devout Deists.) Of the huge 
library of Auguste Chouteau, the celebrated fur 
trader and early pillar of the city, one fourth of 
the titles had been proscribed on the Catholic 
Index of that day 

In the spring of 1804, with the threat of Puritan 
rigor approaching from American rule (the 
Louisiana Purchase had been signed in Paris the 
year before), there was a sad day when the Span- 
ish flag was lowered in the Place d’Armes, and the 
French flag was raised for one night before the 
alien Stars and Stripes should be run up. And 
that night, among other noises in the rebellious 
city, rang the cry, “God shall never cross the 
Mississippi!’ There are persons in lowa and 
Kansas who say He never has, so far as Missourt 
is concerned 

At any rate, the state has never had a Blue 
Law on its books, in spite of the influx of 
French St 


Americans. Far 


les Bostonnais, as the Loutsans 


scornfully called all more 
welcome were the “good” Germans who poured 
in after the 1848. 


bringing their arts and crafts, their cobblers, 


German Revolution of 
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4 bronze bust of Mark Twain looks out over his 
birthplace in Florida, Mo., a village of 

200 souls. The marble shaft stands in the middle 
of a gravel road, with an abandoned store 
sagging nearby; as plainly as that, without frills 
or nonsense, the state that says “Show me” 

to others shows off its greatest citizen 


beer and music, and above all their zeal for 
freedom. 

St. Louis, to the eye of the visitor, is old and 
new, beautiful and ugly, with formal parks and 
monuments, rows of “town houses” fashionable 
in the 1870°s, and sudden vistas down short 
private streets barred by private gates, under 
the shoulders of the roaring business district. 
Here the ten-story Wainwright Building, though 
dwarfed now by others, still claims prestige as 
America’s first and model skyscraper. Here is the 
courthouse of the long-drawn-out miserable trials 
of the Dred Scott case. There is the Art Museum, 
left over from the World’s Fair of 1904. And 
yonder is Washington University, founded by the 
grandfather of T. S. Eliot, who somewhere in the 
waste land of his pre-British past harbors a mem- 
ory of St. Louis, Missouri 

One of these streets is the Back Street of St 
Louisan Fannie Hurst; there on South Broadway 
Eugene Field was born and played with his ging- 
ham dog and calico cat; those iron “galeries” 
stem from the French West Indies; that planter’s 
punch you have drunk from Jamaica to Bermuda 
and back originated here, in the old Planter’s 
Hotel; in one of these houses the American 
Winston Churchill was born, to write Richard 
Carvel and The Crisis, and in due time to reply to 


his British namesake, who was worrying about 
the duplication of names, “You, sir, had better 
insert your middle initial, since I, having been 
born in 1871, owned our name unchallenged for 


three years.” That’s how the “S” (for Spencer) 
was introduced into the most celebrated by-line 
of our times 

The American Churchill's attitude befits a St. 
Louisan—proud, dignified and reasonable. These 
are friendly people, kindly toward newcomers 
who do not offend by acting either brash or stuffy 
Though St. Louis is a city of successful business- 
men, there is little shop talk after hours, and any- 
body who throws his wealth around had better go 
back where he came from—which will certainly 
not be St In spite of its 20th-Century 
sedate elegance, this city has not forgotten where 
it came from 


Louis 


its youth as a hard-living, hard- 
fighting river town 

At night, when the theaters and hotel supper 
clubs are full, there are still St. Louisans who 
drive down through the dark, deserted streets for 
a glimpse of the quiet river. The levees are still 
there. We saw them, sioping up from the water's 
edge, their cobblestones moon-pricked and cut by 
shadows from the empty, leaning warehouses 
which once held all the water-borne riches of this 
midcontinental river valley. On a night in late 
October, the levees hold in their very silence the 
ghosts and echoes of the past; of rafts and pi- 
rogues and stern-wheelers, and boatmen and river 
pirates and black men straining at bales of furs and 
cotton, and at crated china and pianos for the 


city’s overlords. Continued on Page 148 
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puorocrapus BY David E. Scherman 


COUNTRY TOUCH IN TOWN 


A new series 
bringing you the 
‘‘inside”’ story 


on leisure living 


Sse wonderful yen for extradimensional living is taking 
many forms these days and none more exciting than room 
designs which make it possible for you to “get away from it all” 
by the simple expedient of staying home. Designer Harold M. 
Schwartz owns an old-fashioned brownstone house on a busy 
street in New York. Apparently operating on the theory that you 
can take a boy from the country but you can’t take the country 
from the boy, he created this small indoor-outdoor room to give 
himself a touch of the rural while staying in town. The room is only 
9 feet by 10, but the glass wall gives it the sunny illusion of being 
in the garden even during the winter months. Further, the happy 
magic of extra space is intensified by varying its floor level from 
the adjacent rooms. This broken level, Mr. Schwartz thinks, 
also helps relieve monotony. The room is lavishly daylighted by 
a ceiling that is literally a glass lean-to, which is one reason 
the towering plants busily adding a pleasant green décor do so 
well despite the winter gloom of city sky. When the weather 
is pleasant the room also serves as an antechamber to the garden 
terrace itself, a function Mr. Schwartz finds extremely useful 
on party days. Then the table is moved closer to the wall, the 
chairs removed to the adjacent living room, and the peri- 
patetic wanderings of his visitors may be funneled to the 
garden with a minimum of confusion. The guests, should 
they so desire, may re-enter the house through a rear-bedroom 
door which also opens to the terrace. 

It goes without saying that the room makes dining as nearly 
alfresco as it is possible to get in wintertime New York, an il- 
jusion further strengthened by the fact that Mr. Schwartz used no 
plaster on the bare brick walls, merely painting them white to 
maintain a cool, airy look. Naturally, it takes a rather canny 
sense of sophistication to add that nice farmery touch to a town 
house, but, as Mr. Schwartz points out, there is very little that 
ingenuity, patience and expert advice can’t work out, including 


bringing the country into the city. THE END 
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very seriously,” Johnson says today. 
“Nobody thought of them as much 
of a threat. People were curious, 
that’s all. Yet today the battle has 
been largely won. Twenty years ago 
| saw every modern building in 
Europe in one summer. Today, our 
main job is simply taking adequate 
notice of all the fine contemporary 
work being done.” 

Much of the museum’s undoubt- 
edly powerful influence on contem- 
porary architecture is indirect—in 
that it touches architects and de- 
signers more than the general public. 
The big 1947 show of Mies van der 
Rohe was not a public hit, yet John- 
son’s book on the subject, published 
simultaneously by the museum, has 
since sold 12,000 copies, most of 
which undoubtedly rest on archi- 
tects’ drawing tables today. This lag 
in popular approval is shown, John- 
son believes, in the fact that popular 
taste in houses is much more con- 
servative than in public buildings. 
When the museum built a Marcel 
Breuer house in its back yard in 
1949, the public attendance was 
high, but its opinion of the house 
generally low. “Taste in houses is 
changing,” Johnson explains, “but 
it’s a slow business because this is 
an absolutely personal taste, condi- 
tioned by our past, our personalities, 
our upbringing.” 

Johnson, a quick-talking, volatile 
man who designed the museum’s 
new garden and who lives in a glass 
house he built in New Canaan, 
Conn., has been accused by some 
architects of unduly favoring the 
van der Rohe “International” school 
of architecture. “The accusation is 
complimentary to the museum’s in- 


fluence,” he says. “Actually, of 


course, we have given far more 
shows to Frank Lloyd Wright than 
to anyone else.” 

One of the most startling and 
revolutionary shows ever given by 
the Museum of Modern Art was the 
1934, Johnson-directed effort called 
“Machine Art.”’ Until that moment, 
few people had ever mentally linked 
the words “machine” and “art,” and 
both the public and press looked 
with considerable surprise at the 
presentation of springs, propellers, 
pots and pans, ball bearings, fans 


and machinery as serious works of 


art. Cartoonists (one drew an indus- 
trialist proudly telling his colleagues 
that the museum was giving him a 
one-man show) and editorialists had 
their innings, but the show was 
nevertheless a huge success. The 
idea, after all, was a simple one, 
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an idea completely accepted today: 
that industrially produced, everyday 
objects can be beautifully designed 
and can personify a true art, arising 
from function. 

Shows of good design in everyday 
objects are now a commonplace, not 
only at the museum, but in Boston, 
Akron, Buffalo, Syracuse and else- 
where. The museum’s own Good 
Design Project runs year-round, not 
at the museum proper, but at the 
huge Merchandise Mart in Chicago. 
Since 1950, the Merchandise Mart 
has collaborated with the museum 
in the effort and foots the entire bill. 
The museum’s Edgar Kaufmann, 
Jr., directs the whole undertaking. 
Twice a year, in January and June, 
a committee chooses items from as 
many as 6000 entries of manufac- 
tured home furnishings—furniture, 
textiles, lighting, floor and wall cov- 
erings, tablewares, kitchen and clean- 
ing goods and decorative acces- 
sories—and the best of them go on 
display in Chicago. The museum’s 
own Good Design show, held each 
autumn, is an abbreviated version of 
this continuous show. Chosen items 
may display a “Good Design” label 
when they are retailed. Thus the 
Museum of Modern Art now enters 
directly into the relationship of de- 
signer, manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer and consumer—not to step 
up sales, but only to stimulate in- 
terest in discriminating design. 

As a result of this undertaking, 
the Museum of Modern Art is per- 
haps a bit fanatical on the subject of 
good design. Last spring, on the 
occasion of the dedication of the 
new Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Sculp- 
ture Garden, the museum brass went 
into a last-minute tailspin over the 
design of the scissors which Mr. 
David Rockefeller would use to snip 
the ceremonial tape for the photog- 
raphers. The scissors, they suddenly 
decided, had to be Good Design. 
There was a mass roundup of cura- 
tors’ and secretaries’ scissors and a 
discussion of their merits. One pair 
of pleasing design had to be dis- 
carded because they couldn’t cut 
anything. Finally, Alfred Barr's own 
everyday desk scissors were used 
with no apparent ill effects to the 
museum’s reputation. Such a to-do 
does not mean that the museum is 
universally committed to “modern” 
design in its often-accepted sense; on 
several occasions in its design shows 
it has gone to the pains of pointing 
out the ridiculousness of streamlin- 
ing such low-altitude, non-aero- 
dynamic objects as pencil sharpeners 
and electric toasters. 

Next to the Good Design Project, 
no undertaking of the museum 
reaches more people in more parts 

Continued on Page 118 
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of the world than the Department of 
Circulating Exhibitions. Ever since 
it opened, the museum has con- 
sidered it its responsibility not only 
to present shows under its own roof, 
but to get as many as possible to 
other museums, societies, colleges 
and schools in other parts of the 
country. As a result, 518 circulating 
exhibitions have gone out since 1933, 
making over 6000 separate book- 
ings in 3500 institutions in all states 
of the Union, in Canada, and in 
thirty-seven foreign countries. This 
huge, permanent road show of mod- 
ern art has made stopovers in such 
diverse places as North Texas State 
Teachers’ College, Vassar College, 
the Vancouver Art Gallery, the J. B. 
Speed Memorial Museum in Louis- 
ville, Exeter Academy, and Southern 
Illinois Universityin Carbondale. The 
results, in terms of the popularizing 
of modern art, have been immeasur- 
able. Small museums of modern art 
have taken seed and burgeoned on 
what was originally extremely rocky 
soil, and even large institutions, like 
the Boston Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art, have started with the mu- 
seum’s help and have become inde- 
pendent later. 

As usual, this year’s circulating 
exhibitions range in size from a show 
built around a single masterpiece or 
a small photo exhibition renting for 
fifteen dollars, up to a big produc- 
tion of thirty to forty paintings and 
objects. There are also special teach- 
ing portfolios presenting a simple 
introduction to modern art themes. 
The great percentage of all the circu- 
lating exhibitions are not elided ver- 
sions of the Museum of Modern 
Art’s own shows, but entirely sepa- 
rate exhibitions, prepared by the 
Circulating Exhibitions Department, 


which is under the direction of 


Porter McCray. 


During the war, the museum re- 
ceived Government grants to send 
numerous exhibitions of American 
art and architecture to such foreign 
capitals as Moscow, Stockholm, 
Rio de Janeiro, Ankara and Buenos 
Aires. Today, thanks to a brand-new 
grant of $125,000 a year from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the mu- 
seum has launched the most exten- 
sive private effort in international 
art ever undertaken. The program, 


which will result in an exchange of 


exhibitions with many foreign coun- 
tries, got off to a start last spring 
with a museum-prepared, much- 
discussed and much-attended show 
in Paris of contemporary American 
artists. This large new endowment 
means that the museum ts now in a 
better position than ever to push 
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cepts: that art is an international, 
truly universal means of communi- 
cation and understanding; and that 
American artists and American cul- 
tural achievement have not yet re- 
ceived their proper 
abroad. 


recognition 


If the museum’s circulating exhi- 
bitions enable many thousands of 
people outside New York to enjoy 
art, its People’s Art Center, in the 
Grace Rainey Rogers annex, brings 
hundreds of New Yorkers imo di- 
rect, feeling and doing contact with 
painting, sculpture, ceramics, wood- 
working and other art forms. The 
Center’s thirty-four weekly classes, 
lasting from early morning (for pre- 
school kids) to late evening (for 
working adults), now attract 700 to 
750 children and 400 to 500 grown- 
ups per term. The courses are not 
limited to museum members, and 
do not make any effort to teach 
modern art alone. The children’s 
classes (parents are discouraged 
from attending or looking on, ex- 
cept in the special children-and- 
parents classes) are completely non- 
competitive, being strictly divided 
into age groups, and with no special 
praise or quick advancement given 
to more talented youngsters. “We 
are trying to encourage participa- 
tion, confidence and understanding 
among the quick 
achievement,” says Director Victor 
D’Amico, whom 


children, not 


everyone calls 
“Mr. D.” Not surprisingly, that 
confidence and freedom are easier to 
children than 
among their parents. “Adults are 
stiffer, more imitative, and more 
frightened of competition,” D'Amico 


encourage among 


says. “Lots of them tell us they come 
here only to help their kids. Later 
they enroll in their own courses and 
start to enjoy themselves.” 

So popular have the children’s 
courses been that the People’s Art 
Center last year branched out into a 
television show, “Through the En- 
chanted Gate,” which ran through 
two successful series, the first for 
youngsters up to ter and the second 
(on popular demand) taking up art 
projects which parents and children 
could make together. Every Christ- 
mas the museum throws a big “*Chil- 
dren’s Holiday Carnival” of art 
a no-holds-barred, no-parents-al- 
lowed, blockbuster affair, where kids 
examine and even climb all over 
colorful, simple works of art and 
then cut loose on their own, cover- 
ing themselves to the elbows and 
hair with water colors, glue, finger- 
paints, clay and other materials as 
they snip, daub and paste their ewn 
art creations. It’s undignified, messy 
and often as Pickett’s 
Charge—and very, very popular. 


noisy as 


Although giving exhibitions of 
painting and sculpture is a more 
traditional job for a museum than, 
say, showing movies or throwing 
children’s parties, these exhibitions 
have managed from the start to get 
the Museum of Modern Art into 
more hot water with the public, the 
press and with other artists than any 
of its other undertakings. In all four 
of its various homes—in the tiny 
galleries in the Heckscher Building 
where it first opened on November 
7, 1929; in the staid mansion it occu- 
pied on its present site from 1932 to 
1937; in the Time-Life Building 
basement where it lived while the 
new building was being built; and 
in its current shiny home, which 
opened in 1939—the museum has 
been assailed at one time or another 
and by one group or another for 
being reactionary, 
too international, quixotic, faddish 
or just plain crazy. When it gave a 
large show of Italian Great Masters 
in 1940, it was picketed by a group 
of abstract artists; today it is being 
accused in print by a group of 
American “Humanist” 
favoring abstract art too much. It 


revolutionary, 


has been accused of departing from 


its function in presenting shows of 


primitive art and American Indian 
art. Perhaps the biggest hoorah of 
all came in 1937, when the museum 
opened its show of “Fantastic Art, 
Dada and Surrealism’ —an exhibi- 
tion which displayed all the wild 
non seguiturs of fantastic art, in- 
cluding a fur-lined teacup and spoon 
and Reuben Lucius (Rube) Gold- 
berg’s inventions. Today, the mu- 
seum considers the show one of its 
most important efforts, and has 
pointed out in a subsequent show, 
“Modern Art in Your Life,” that 
many elements of fantastic art are 
now commonly accepted in paint- 
ing, in posters and advertising, in 
window displays, book jackets, 
photographs and magazine covers. 


Not all the shows have been con- 
troversial, of course. The Picasso 
show of 1940 and the van Gogh 
show of 1936 (which was seen by 
more than a million people in its 
travels across the country) were 
fabulous popular successes. In be- 
tween times, however, the museum 
has had to fight countless large and 
small battles for understanding, in- 
cluding one run-in with the U.S. 
Customs, which once refused to ad- 
mit duty-free the museum’s Brancusi 
sculpture, Bird in Space, on the 
grounds that it was neither sculpture 
nor art. It became accustomed to 
such mixed press notices as those 


which greeted its Bauhaus Show of 


1938-39 (The New York 
*... chaotic 


Times: 
disorganized promis- 
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cuity—cheap device.” The New 
York World-Telegram: **. . . clarity, 
emphasis and drama... .” 

Behind this record of controversy 
are some rather simple facts and 
plain tenets to which the museum 
has always clung and which indicate 
that perhaps it is not wholly capri- 
publicity- 
seeking. The directors most con- 
Director René 
d°’Harnoncourt, Alfred Barr, Paint- 
ing and Sculpture Director Andrew 
C. Ritchie, and Exhibitions and 
Publications Director Monroe 
Wheeler 
size these facts about the museum. 


cious, foolhardy, nor 


cerned— Museum 


all take pains to empha- 


In the first place, the Museum of 


Modern Art has the prickly (and im- 
portant) job of showing contem- 
porary art, often just after it has 
been created. And contemporary art 
reflects all the passions, the distrac- 
tions and pressures, the nervousness 
and the fantastic new horizons of 
modern life—and is therefore highly 
controversial by nature as well as be- 
cause of its novelty. 

In the second place, the museum 
does not and never has sponsored 
one form of art as against another. 
Merely because it shows a certain 
school (or artist) does not mean 
that it favors it or even always ap- 
proves of it. This is an extremely 
different position from that which 
the museum takes in the realm of de- 
sign, where it has directly attempted 
to impress its own ideas upon the 
public. “The hostile Indians,” says 
Alfred Barr, “have always accused 
us of arbitrary feuds and fads. One 
of our fundamental positions is our 
belief in a free art. We follow what is 
being done in painting, sculpture 
and prints, and we show it. I hope 
we are balanced, but we don’t keep 
to a ratio of one school as against 
another. Naturally, when one group 
of artists is carrying the ball with 
particular success, its artistic oppo- 
nents blame us for showing their 
work and seeming to help them.” 

Finally, the museum attempts to 
show modern art, not as a separate, 
free-standing phenomenon, but as 


part of a continuous process of 


artistic history. This uncomplicated 
notion is responsible for such shows 
as those on Indian art and art of the 
South Seas, which René d’Harnon- 
court directed. It accounts for the 
fact that the museum saw no reason 
why it should not show the Italian 
Masters exhibition when it became 
apparent that no other New York 
museum could accept it. 


Luckily, the Museum of Modern 


Art has always had the knack of 


making fanatically dedicated frienes 
as well as dedicated enemies. This is 


nowhere more evident than in its 
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financial structure and in its board 
of trustees. Ever since 1929, when 
three extremely solvent women, 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Miss 


Lillie P. Bliss and Mrs. Cornelius 


J. Sullivan, invited Mr. A. Conger 
Goodyear, a Buffalo millionaire and 
art patron, to help them found 
America’s first wholly modern art 
institution, the museum has made 
its way On a comparatively low en- 
dowment and a high ratio of enthusi- 
asm and good sense. The good sense 
is exemplified in the founders’ sur- 
prising decision to employ 27-year- 
old scholar, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., as 
the museum’s first director. (Barr 
today is usually considered as the 
man who has done most to set the 
general tone, the philosophy and the 
basic course of the museum.) The en- 
thusiasm has shown itself often in 
the generosity and hard work of 
the trustees. Miss Bliss, who died 
in 1931, gave her own modern col- 
lection, which formed the nucleus of 
the museum’s permanent collection; 
Mrs. Rockefeller, until her death in 
1948, was a devoted day-to-day 
worker as well as a financial patron- 
ess. Today, the Board of Trustees is 
made up of similar good friends, in- 
cluding John Hay Whitney, Nelson 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Simon Guggen- 
heim, and the president, William 
A. M. Burden. 

Always a private institution, the 
museum has never received any help 
from the city, and has had to charge 
admissions almost from the first. Its 
present endowment of $1,900,000 
has been painfully built up in the 
face of many deficit years, and is ex- 
tremely small when considered in 
comparison with the endowments of 
museums of comparable influence. 
In spite of this, the museum’s per- 
manent collection of art is now 
valued at exactly $2,353,183.05, and 
the organization manages to earn 
63 per cent of its annual operating 
budget of $1,300,000 (the balance is 
made up by donations of members 
and trustees). Of the museum’s 
rather modest budget and endow- 
ment, Edward Steichen says: “A mu- 
seum is a lot like a hospital—if it’s 
any good, it’s broke. That means it’s 
doing the work it’s supposed to.” 


Youth and enthusiasm are rarely 
connected in the public mind with a 
museum, yet they seem to be the real 
qualities which lie behind all the 
activities and success of the Museum 
of Modern Art. They are visible 
throughout the place. You see them 
in the galleries, where almost half 
the visitors appear to be under thirty 
years of age. There is, tor example, 
a whole swarm of New York high- 
school boys and girls who have 
made the museum almost an after- 
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noon club; they drop in, in their 
bobby sox, jeans and loafers, for the 
movies or for a new show. Their 
nickname for the museum comes 
from initials, “Moma.” One 
guard, watching these youngsters 
last winter, observed : “*Most parents 
drag their kids to museums; here the 
kids bring in the parents.”’ You see 
the same freshness in the endless 
activities of the Junior Council, a 
large group of younger friends of the 
museum under the leadership of 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 3rd., 
which puts on evening lectures and 
poetry readings and sponsors the 
Art Lending Service, the latter a 
means whereby members may in- 
expensively rent and buy works by 
American artists. 


its 


The museum’s directorate care- 
fully tries to preserve this spirit of 
youthful by various 
means. For one thing, the museum 
has kept itself small enough so that 
each man’s show is his very own. 


excitement 


Once a director has been given an 
assignment, no one interferes, no 
matter how long or what form the 
project may take. He scouts his own 
material (Andrew Ritchie devoted 
most of a year to his sculpture show 
and visited Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, France, England 
and most of the U. S. in gathering 
the works of art), often writes a 
book, and works right down to the 
last-minute details of moving and 
painting the walls and placing of 
the objects. ““] am sure,” says Mon- 
roe Wheeler, “that the public reacts 
to us because of this. It cannot help 
but feel the care, the love and the 
excitement that a director has put 
into his show.” 

Channeling all this enthusiasm 
into finished museum projects is one 
of the main jobs of René d’Harnon- 
court, whose work as museum direc- 
tor includes the co-ordination of the 
efforts of nineteen highly independ- 
ent, highly active departments. In 
view of the fact that each of these 
departments is directed and staffed 
by undeviating zealots who all have 
plans for at least a half-dozen “must” 
museum shows and projects in their 
own fields, it is not surprising that 
d’Harnoncourt faces “only three 

D’ Harnon- 
court, a six-and-a-half-foot tower of 


major crises a week.” 


diplomacy and cheerfulness, is sym- 
pathetic to these intense dedications 
because he has his own: For many 
months now he has been trying to 
complete arrangements for a South 
American Arts of 
South America, which he is directing 
in what spare time he can steal from 
the wild complexities of museum ad- 
ministration. “We are a// enthusiasts 


show, Ancient 


Continued on Page 123 
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Continued from Page 121 
here,” d’Harnoncourt says. “There 
is a lack of conformity here, a per- 
sistent sense of discovery and a 
dedication to causes which | have 
seen in no other museum. It keeps 
me always busy, always excited.” 
The Museum of Modern Art has 
the fear of be- 
coming staid and museumlike. It 
does not want to become a reposi- 


one recurring fear 


tory. So great is this fear that for the 
first twenty-three years of its exist- 
ence the museum would accept no 
works of art on a permanent basis. 
For this length of time, its stated 
policy was that a// its possessions, 
even those in its “permanent” col- 
lection, would eventually go into the 
hands of other museums, so that it 
could continue to make room for 
more modern works. Only last win- 
ter did it decide that it was perhaps 


now safe to keep a small nucleus of 
the great classics and prototypes of 


modern art dating back to 1875, and 
that in so doing it would not be 
committing itself too much to the 
restrictions of the past. 

self-doubts and cautions 
are a characteristic of the place. No 
staff member denies that the museum 
has made mistakes, and big ones, 


These 


although few would agree as to 


which were the mistakes and which 


were the triumphs. Everyone in the 


building is in a constant process of 


evaluating and criticizing their insti- 
tution. The open mind is the occu- 


pational ailment of the Museum of 


Modern Art. During the war, when 
the museum’s staff participated in a 
number of practice air-raid drills, 
Assistant Secretary Allen Porter 
began to wonder about which mu- 
seum works he would attempt to 
save if there were a real raid. “l 
thought about it a great deal,” he 
says, “and finally decided that only 
about a third of the stuff was really 
worth anything in the long run. A 
little troubled, I told my decision to 
Alfred Barr, and he said he thought 
I was overoptimistic.” 

This kind of humor and youthful- 
ness are a pleasure to encounter in 
an institution which is probably one 
of the half dozen most influential 
and important museums in the world 
today. It indicates that fresh air still 
runs through the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; that the museum will con- 
tinue in the future, as it has in the 
past, to ignore the conventions as it 
brings fine contemporary art in a 
great many forms to a great many 
individuals all over the world. In 
doing this, it will continue to be mis- 
understood, attacked, argued about 
and perhaps picketed. But it will also 
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continue to occasion much under- 
standing of our modern world and 
to cause vast pleasure. 


For pleasure, in the end, is one of 


the museum’s great objects. Schol- 
arly, gray-haired Alfred Barr has 
given thought to this. “Because this 
is a democracy,” he says, “we try to 
bring the best—in our fallible judg- 
ment—of recent art before the whole 
public for its consideration. This is 
important, but we must not make 


the mistake of thinking only about 
the moral and political aspects of 
art. We must not forget that these 
works are /oved by the people who 
come here, that they get endless 
pleasure from them. Even if we are 
shocked or disturbed in confronting 
a new and unfamiliar work of art, 
we are at least reacting~—something 
is happening to us. This feeling is 
rewarding, and pleasure, in the 


broadest sense, ensues.” THE END 





THOMAS HARDY 
COUNTRY 
Continued from Page 55 


was the first known navigator from 
the Mediterranean to do it, nearly 
three centuries before Julius Caesar 
arrived. 

The Castle—which is a wrong 
name for it—is a vast creation by 
many generations of men who 
began work upon it back in years 
beyond count. As sight-seers, aston- 
ished by a first view of it, we are 
likely to be perplexed between past 
and present. This is good for us, for 
the past is always present, in some 
shape or other, though its warning 
tokens are seldom recognized. Nor 
is there magic in this conjuring up 
of the bygone. It is only as if we 
were nudged by the unseen, and for 
a moment were uncertain about our 
day in the scheme of things. When 
under the influence of that so-called 


castle, you feel the visible shadow of 


long ago, though the season ts high 
summer, and the morning's sun is 
brilliant. You become aware of the 
antiquity of the heritage of western 
civilization. Maiden Castle in Dor- 
set is more impressive than Egypt's 
pyramids. In fact, it is the greatest 
earthwork in Europe. 

It rises to lord it over a spacious 
plain, and is nothing like a conven- 
tional castle. “Maiden” is a corrup- 
tion of a Celtic word meaning “hill- 
fort,’ or something of that sort. The 
“castle” is a long height of chalk, 
sculptured through the ages as a 
stronghold by men of the Stone Age, 
and by Bronze-Age newcomers, and 
last by men of the Iron Age, the 
Celts. When the Romans arrived, 
they disliked to have their activities 
overlooked by anything so formi- 
dable, and Dorchester was built. 

From a little distance the earth- 
work suggests a monster, immense 
and sombre, crouched asleep in 
loneliness deep beneath the vault of 
the sky. The Sphinx, which it re- 
sembles somewhat in outline, would 
be, in comparison, as a mouse be- 
side a lion. A Roman temple was 
recently uncovered on it, yet that, 
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relatively, was a late and intrusive 
villa. The gods are unknown to 
whom sacrifices were made there 
before the Romans’ Apollo or Mi- 
nerva. You, in your day there, are 
the solitary representative, walking 
about, of all its hidden bones. 

The place is haunted, but you see 
only nibbling sheep. It is when you 
lose your way in the labyrinth of its 
stupendous battlements that its au- 
thority falls over you, and is chilly, 
and you know it has secrets that it 
will not divulge. This affects you as 
if you had somehow become aware 
of eternity, which was stealthy and 
at your elbow. The wind quivers the 
grasses on the precipitous slopes as 
it would the hair of something liv- 
ing, but under a spell, and of a bulk 
too vast to be viewed. It fell asleep 


just as time began—but might it stir 


while you stand upon it? 


Signs of forgotten communities 
are everywhere on the uplands of 
this landscape, village sites, crom- 
lechs and stone circles, and most of 
its hills are crowned with tumuli. 
Around is still the peace and tran- 
quillity that were there before the 
coming of the engines. Above my 
cottage on Tulk’s Hill are two round 
barrows, which the children say are 
the graves of Mr. and Mrs. Tulk, 
and above them rise grandly the 
ramparts of another earthwork, also 
desolate and abandoned to the 
weather. From it, on a bright day, 
there is as representative a pano- 
rama of the English south country, 
much as it was before all the revolu- 
tions began, as you are likely to 
find. When turning over the ground 
here it wili happen that you pause, 
speculative, over a flint arrowhead 
of the long ago showing in the soil. 
It is easy enough to be idle and for- 
getful, brought to a stand by such 
a chance glimpse into the abysm of 
time, for well below is the radiant 
sea, and the first stop beyond its 
southwest horizon is the Bermudas. 

Perhaps it affects me not quite as 
it may others because we who live 
here became more meditative than 
ever as we watched the gun em- 
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Continued from Page 124 
placements made on this hillside for 
the last expected invasion; they are 
hidden by heather and bracken now, 
and may still trip up intruders. 

They are not a long way from 
where Napoleon himself landed on 
this coast one dark night, so the 
story goes, for a close inspection, be- 
fore launching an operation against 
us which never happened. Here, 
too, | have stood with Thomas 
Hardy while the two of us gazed 
over the waters between those his- 
toric promontories, Portland Bill 
and Start Point. Hardy had called 
it Dead Man’s Bay in his work The 
Dynasts. Looking to the offing, he 
explained that. It was not because 
he liked to dwell sadly on mortality, 
but because, in the days of sail, 
many were the wrecks. When a ship, 
in a westerly gale, found she was 
between those horns of the land, 
she was trapped. She must drift in 
to fetch up on the Chesil Bank, a 
high ridge of shingle, nearly twenty 
miles long, shelving sharply to the 
fathoms on which, to rescuers, the 
combers break in unapproachable 
thunder. | have seen an autumn 
storm here when the spindrift flew 
over the earthwork, more than six 
hundred feet up, and blackened 
foliage many miles inland. 

There was no thundering, but a 
hot and gleamy calm, the sea bur- 
nished under ponderous cumulus 
and nimbus clouds, on that after- 
noon when the old man came to tea. 
He belied his reputation for mel- 
ancholy. He always did, when you 
met him. He loved drollery and dry 
fun. He asked the children, in pre- 
tended concern, before he began 
talking familiarly with them, “You 
are not journalists, are you?” 

He could be shy and nervous with 
some others, who were writers. It 
had happened that visitors had been 


confidential with him, as admirers of 


the best in life and letters, and then 
had departed to comment publicly 
on such relevant matters as the 
shabbiness of his carpet. He grew 
to suspect that he was likely to be 
sold again, if too much admired. 


Nor was his carpet shabby. It had 


just settled in as part of home and 


accustomed circumstance at Max 
Gate. He preferred things about him 
that were familiar, that betokened 
They had 
stories for him, though you would 
not know them. We were talking of 


the years that had gone. 


Robert Louis Stevenson one after- 
noon, and he suddenly remembered 
with a smile: “When he was here, 
What should 


one say, to follow that? 


he sat in your chair.” 


1 am not sure that | know the way 
to commend the land of the Wessex 
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novels to those who have not seen 
it. I've known it long enough to 
doubt my knowledge. We may al- 
ways rely on the impressions of an 
observant traveler to entertain us 
with cheerful tidings. His confidence 
is rarely checked by a suspicion that 
more is there than shows. His sight 
falls freshly and happily on the truth 
of the moment, plain in the sun of 
that day, and tomorrow he is else- 
where. And besides, to bother me, 
there is that strong modern bias for 
the unpleasant and the dubious. I fear 
it may condemn me, but I prefer to 
omit suggestions of ugliness, though 
winter’s miry ways are here, and 
farm middens, and scandal, and 
enough grisly legends to keep you 
awake at night if the house is 
strange, time-worn and sunk amid 
old trees. 


We will hold on, as well as we 
can, to the sunny side. As a rule, it 
is to be found in most places, if 
preferred. We had American troops 
camped in the near village of Ab- 
botsbury before the invasion of 
Normandy. They were tolerant and 
cheerfui souls, but seemed puzzled by 
the indifference of the village to speed 
and merriment. The village was 
weary after too much of the spec- 
tacular but abominable behavior of 
its night sky; Hitler had been over- 
head too often. | would have given 
much to have heard an uninhibited 
opinion of the local scene from one 
of those men, but they were all so 
polite, or else shy. 

The truth is, Abbotsbury’s long 
village street has but one or two 
houses in it later than the 18th Cen- 
tury, and some of its homes are 
much older. It is, almost entirely, a 
survival from the past, and in those 
days its two hostels were often 
closed, having nothing to sell. The 
nearest cinema is ten miles off. It 
has a swannery, however, a curious 
survival of the Middle Ages not yet 
reached by progress, and a thousand 
swans in the distance look like in- 
explicable foam alongshore on a 
sull day. A young soldier might not 
think a swannery sufficiently enter- 
taining. | should not myself, as eve- 
ning approached. 

One Sunday afternoon | found a 
group of those men disconsolate and 
aimless—God help them!—standing 
perplexed, gazing up at a gargoyle 
which mocked them from over the 
doorway of a humble dwelling. | 
paused. They wanted to know. Why 
was that thing there? Was it delib- 
erately offensive? Did we feel that 
way about them? 

It was easy to assure them that 
the imp’s derisive grin did not in the 
least represent us. Perhaps nobody 
had told them, but it comforted us, 
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though we said nothing, to see them 
there. We had been feeling more 
damnably lonely than they were 
likely to guess. I fear, all the same, 
that more than one of those men 
fancied | was only a kindhearted 
liar, as | went on to explain why 
that stone face was there, mocking 
everybody. It had been grimacing 
like that at those who passed by for 
500 years. Its cruel smile remained, 
but we were soon gone. Perhaps that 
was why it was amused. I had no 
hope of credence, yet I had to tell 
them that the village could not be 
blamed for it. It was carved long be- 
fore the village was built. 


Why? One merry lad of the group 
did not appear to think I had fairly 
explained the incongruous object. 
Wasn't this the Sabbath day, and 
dedicated to the truth? Yet he ad- 
mitted I wasn’t doing too badly. 
They saw a lot of things about them 
to make them wonder, even laugh. 
Why, for instance, was that large 
old church near their camp used to 
store cow fodder and farm gear? 
Had we given up worship? Or was 
it one of our war measures? 

Well, what he supposed was a 
church was really part pf the story 
of the gargoyle. So, in fact, were the 
fragments of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture he had noticed built, oddly 
enough, into so many houses on the 
village street. They were all too old 
to talk about. A monastery of the 
Benedictines was founded in Ab- 
botsbury 800 years ago, and those 
items in the village walls were nearly 
all that was left of it. What he had 
taken for a church we had aban- 
doned was really the Tithe Barn of 
the monks. They built it to last. 
They were in no hurry, and they 
made their barn a thing of lofty 
dignity to accord with the adjacent 
sanctuary, and there it was, serv- 
ing husbandry as ever. As to the 
monastery, long ago it offended 
English rebels, and so nothing 
of it remained but one wall. And 
though the monks disappeared with 
their sanctuary, they left their fish 
pond behind them. The soldier had 
admitted that he had walked into a 
blasted pond in the wrong place one 
night—a night that was, he wanted us 
to believe, “as black as heil.” 

The young soldier then stepped 
aside to allow a girl of the village to 
pass. She was taking the cows home. 
But his eye was intent on me, and 
he paid no attention to the girl, who 
ought to have had it. “Say,” he 
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just gone by was known in that 
neighborhood before America was 
discovered. Besides, it was possible 
the name of one of those American 
soldiers, though he did not know it, 
was as native to the parish as a local 
flint. And where are those merry lads 
now? Shadows, shadows, as are the 
monks. 

I did not name Thomas Hardy to 
them—I never care to risk, with 
strangers, my attachment to this 
writer and that—though I have a 
fancy that Hardy had the barn in 
mind when he wrote that delightful 
chapter on the sheep shearing, in 
which there was eyeplay between 
Bathsheba Everdene and Gabriel 
Oak. But you cannot go far in Wes- 
sex, in any direction, without being 
reminded of the poet because of one 
of his characters, or of a passage 
in his work. One day, after he had 
gone, as my wife and I were on our 
way to Upper Bockhampton with 
Mrs. Hardy to visit the cottage 
where he was born, and in which he 
wrote his earlier novels, we paused 
by a field gate, and Mrs. Hardy said 
to my wife (you see, the triviality 
would not have interested another 
writer), ““T.H. sat on that to read the 
first review of his first novel.” 

At the back of that little thatched 
home at Bockhampton lies the moor- 
land he named Egdon Heath in The 
Return of the Native. The opening 
chapter of that novel, describing the 
heath at dayfall, in prose as simple 
and moving as exists in our lan- 
guage, is a conjuration of imme- 
morial England itself. | thought 
only an Englishman would know 
that, but, one day on that very 
heath, a monolith dedicated to the 
poet, the gift of American admirers, 
was unveiled by the late Prof. Liv- 
ingston Lowes of Harvard. His elo- 
quence, his understanding and warm 
appreciation of the scene and of 
Wessex, must have surprised the 
audience of local folk. It would have 
surprised me, only it had been my 
good fortune beforehand to learn 
at Harvard that what Livingston 
Lowes did not know of English 
letters | could not tell him. 


Stinsford is near, the Mellstock of 
Under the Greenwood Tree, the most 
blithe of Hardy's novels, and a 
faithful little picture of an English 
rustic scene, full of fun, that disap- 
peared as the age of machines came 
in. It is in the churchyard there that 
the poet’s heart ts at rest. 

| think it better, perhaps, for a 
wanderer at leisure to discover for 
himself the Wessex of the novels. A 
week at that would tell one more 
of rural England than a thousand 
miles by swift car from landmark 
to landmark. THE END 
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{ll the restless personalities of the Canadian North filtered 


through jolly, sawed-off Ruth Kemp’s kitchen—pilots, trappers, miners, 





Via found flowers where 


others saw only barren muskeg 


“An inn?” | asked incredulously. 
“You really mean there is an inn?” 
The manager of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post at Berens River 
nodded patiently and reaffirmed the 
direction with a wave of his arm 
“Ma Kemp’s place is over on the 
far point. Just follow the shore line; 
you can’t miss it. See you later.” 
Then he hurried back to his Indian 
customers in the post store 

I turned to Joe, my guide, in the 
stern of the canoe. His face ex- 
pressed more relief than the amaze- 
ment I was feeling. “It’s hard to be- 
lieve, isn’t it, Joe, after the world 
we've come through?” 

He gave me a weary, understand- 
ing grin and swirled his 
paddle. “Let -her ride,” 
he said. 

Our canoe moved cau- 
tiously toward the sud- 
denly widening expanse 
of Lake Winnipeg, her 
canvas free at last of the 
treacherous grip of the 
Berens Riverdown which 
we had battled these last 
two weeks. 

She had traveled six 
hundred paddling miles 
and eighty-three por- 
tages from Sioux Look- 
out ina month, through 
some of the emptiest, 
most primitive country 
in Northern Ontario 
and Manitoba. Now 
she seemed tired and 
bush-scarred, like the 
two who were paddling 
her 
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Indians, mounties—and all of them called her Ma 


by NAN DORLAND 
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We slipped into a little cove at the 
designated point. A narrow trail 
showed itself in the dense shore 
brush, but no inn could be seen. 
Automatically, | stepped from the 
bow to scout, as | had scouted count- 
less times for portages these past 
weeks. I climbed the trail slowly, 
heavy with tiredness, until | came to 
a beautiful stand of spruce and 
balsam. Then | stood like a som- 
nambulist, startled, suddenly awak- 
ened. Everywhere small log cabins 
stared at me. There was no sound, 
no one about. | followed the main 
path to a clearing and a castle of 
logs rose before me, a massive two- 
story structure with high peaked 
roof and many gables. I crossed the 
low veranda, pushed open the door 
that stood ajar and stepped from a 
wilderness of muskeg, river and bush 
into the unexpected splendor of red 
carpets, French windows, brilliant 
afghans, carved antique furniture, 
fine old china, gleaming silver vases 
and tea sets. The array would have 
done justice to a town house. Here, 


in the Manitoba bush, I could only 
stand and stare in disbelief. 

There was still no one in evi- 
dence. I crossed the mammoth, high- 
ceilinged living and dining rooms, 
checking an urge to tiptoe in my 
worn-out shoes, torn, bush-stained 
pants and shirt. A voice sounded 
steadily from behind a swinging 
door. | gave the door a push and 
walked into the most lived-in, most 
hunger-provoking kitchen I had yet 
entered in the North. 

It was a bright, log-walled room 
of many windows, almost as big as 
the total of both rooms through 
which I had just come. At the mo- 
ment, there were only two other 
people in it. One, a fat, elderly 
Indian woman seated on a bench, 
turned her head slowly toward me. 
The other woman, in her late fifties, 
stood at a long center table knead- 
ing bread dough. She was so tiny 
only a third of her was visible above 
the heavy table top. A mass of 
brown-and-gray hair was pinned 

Continued on Page 133 





She watched the fire all night, fighting it away from her home with her eyes. 
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destined to bring world renown to the 
whiskey that bore his name. 
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haphazardly on the top of her head. 
Her prominent, shelflike bosom al- 
most obliterated the busy working 
of her short arms and powerful lit- 
tle hands, which abruptly became 
said: “Mrs. 


motionless when I 


Kemp?” 

Her head jerked up and a pair of 
gray-blue eyes shot me with such a 
penetrating look that had I been a 
placard, I'd have been nailed to the 
wall then and there. 

“Where did you come from?” 
she shouted out of the corner of 


portages just from Little Grand 
Rapids.” 

“Thirty-nine,” I corrected. “We 
ran the rest of the rapids.” 

Mrs. Kemp began pacing up and 
down, erupting clouds of cigarette 
smoke. “It’s June and in the muskeg 
the flies, the mosquitoes 

“Yes,” | said. My voice kept 
sounding farther away. 

**No one,” she turned on me, “not 
even Indians travel the Berens at 
flood stage.” 

“Well, you see,” I started, “the 
country’s new to us. Joe, my guide, 





During the snowbound months Ma holed up alone 


with a stack of books and a supply of cigarettes 


her mouth, while the other corner 
clamped a newly lighted cigarette in 
a viselike grip. 

1 drew breath to answer. 

She shouted, “How can you be 
here? The boat’s not in till tomor- 
row.’ She kneaded the bread dough 
furiously, not looking at it. “Unless 
you came by plane. But | didn’t 
hear a plane. Mary, did you hear a 
plane, dear?” Her chin jutted over 
the table toward the Indian woman, 
who was given no time to answer. 
“Where’s that flour sieve? Hand 
it to me, dear,” she said to the 
Indian woman, but reached for it 
herself. She dusted the board with 
a shower of flour. 

There was a chair close by. My 
legs shook with steady, frightening 
weariness and | longed to sit. “I 
came by canoe— paddled —down the 
Berens.” 

The effect was as if I had an- 
nounced arrival on a sunbeam. Mrs. 
Kemp spanked the flour from her 
hands, stalked out from behind the 
table, ripped the newly lighted cig- 
arette from her mouth and hur- 
riedly replaced it with another. “The 
Berens River is flooded,” she said 
flatly. 

“I know,” I said. 

She confronted me from closer 
range, hands on hips. “Fifty-two 


and | paddled from Sioux Look- 
out 

“Stoux Lookout—Onrario ?”” Her 
mouth sagged and the cigarette dan- 
Suddenly she 
reached up and placed her hands on 
my shoulders. “Sit down! You're 
done in, do you know that? What a 
trip for a woman, down that river! 


gled precariously. 


Mary, shove some sticks in and roar 
the fire. No, I'll do it myself.’ (The 
Indian woman hadn't moved any- 
way.) “It’s been a long time since 
breakfast and you must eat a lot to 
get your strength back.” 

1 sank gratefully into the chair 
“Lately we've traveled without 
breakfast,” I said. “We couldn't 
stop to boil tea until noon; the 
mosquitoes were too bad.” 

“I guess I know something about 
that,” she flashed. “I guess I’ve 
known men who've died in the bush 
because of mosquitoes.” 

Mrs. Kemp swung into a frenzy 
of action. She pitched some chunks 
of wood into the fire, shoved the 
bowls of dough on the warm roof of 
the stove to rise and spun a frying 
pan onto the hottest part of the 
range. Reaching, leaning, bending, 
stretching, she manipulated the pon- 
derous iron stove with all the inten- 
sity of a midget xylophone player 
half a beat late. Her gaily colored 
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There are some thoughts here, too, 
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—in which a 
progress report ws made 
on California’s varietal wines 
and some exceptional whites are 
suggested for your ple asure. 


on measuring wine values 


T 

Wiur's IN A NAME? Mr. Shakespeare's 
famous answer hardly applies to wine 
—and definitely not to the varietal 
wines of California. These wines bear 
the honored names of their grape 
parents. And by those very names, 
you can know each wine’s character 
and the subtle differences it offers 
in flavor and bouquet, 





Of recent years, more and more acre- 
age of these choice varietal grapes 
has come into bearing in California. 
Within California’s wide range of soils 
and climates, each grape has found 
a locale unusually conducive to its 
growth and character development. 

There are steadily expanding acres, 
for example, of Pinot Noir, the world’s 
great red Burgundy grape and Cabernet 
Sauvignon, the choice Claret grape. 
New vineyards are growing the classic 
Sauternes grapes — Semillon and Sau- 
vignon Blanc. The White and Grey 
Rieslings and the Sy/vaner grapes are 
also dotting California’s hillsides. And 
interestingly, wine experts have found 
that many of these varietal grapes do 
better here than in countries which 
call them their own! 


T 

Waas SUCH HONORED GRAPES. of 
course, are contributing to the finer 
quality of all California wines, many 
are being bottled under and labeled 
with the distinctive grape 
variety name. So you will 
find those names a help- 
ful guide to each wine’s 
particular personality. 


If, for example, you 
are a lover of classic Sau- 
ternes,explore among the 
wines of the California- 
grown Semillon grape. 
Following the labels, you 


(Yonneiiseurs ( Yorner ; 
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will find semi-sweet wines, sun-bright 
in color, rich in the flavor and the 
traditional aromatic beauty of fine 
Sauternes. Others, as labeled, are de- 
lightfully dry, smooth and delicate. 
Or taste a wine of the Sauvignon 
Blanc, another honored Sauternes 
which takes to the gravelly soil of Cal- 
Horna coastal valleys. You'll enjoy a 
full-bodied golden wine, rich, spicy 
and fragrant. 


Anone rHE RIESLINGS, you will find 
California’s White (or Johannisherger) 
Riesling has a most flowery bouquet, 
a sprightly flavor and pleasing after- 
taste. The Sy/vaner is a shade more 
subdued im tartness, while the Grey 


Riesling provides a — milder 
wine, more mellow in character. 





These are some — but only some — 
of California’s premium white table 
wines. Please do not compare them 
with low-priced imports. Judge them, 
rather. flavor for flavor, body for body, 
and bouquet for bouquet against the 
finest whites grown anywhere else in 


the world. Judged, thusly, on quality 
you are sure to discover that Califor- 
nia’s varietal wines are the world’s 
finest “buy” for dining 
pleasure. 

Explore as many as you 
can find of California’s 
extraordinary table wine 
varietals—both red and 
white. We winegrowers 
promise you will not find 
a disappointment, Wine 
Advisory Board, 717 
Market Street, Sun Fran- 
cisco 3, California. 


(Advertisement) 
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house dress clung for dear life, and, 
being a scant knee-length, afforded 
ample freedom for her incredibly 
rapid little legs that “were hard- 
muscled and bare but for cotton 
anklets and flat canvas sneakers. 

While she worried the stove into 
productivity she hurtled a stream of 
questions at me beneath her armpit, 
over her shoulder and always at the 
top of her English accent. Learning 
| was a writer who lived in the North 
and was cruising the bush for story 
material, she teetered to a momen- 
tary standstill, squinted her eyes 
thoughtfully and with infinite ear- 
nestness confided, ** You know, dear, 
1 always thought we had some 
pretty unusual characters right here 
in Berens River.” Then, whirling on 
Mary, “Go find Joe, dear. Tell him 
1 want him to come and eat.” It 
until she added, “You'll 
probably find him down by the side 
path unloading the canoe,” that I 
realized she meant Joe, my guide, 
and not someone she'd known the 
better part of her life. 

The Indian woman rose, to my 
mild surprise, and disappeared out 
the back door. There was a relative 
pause while Mrs. Kemp catapulted 
dishware and cutlery onto the kitchen 
table, and then a slight young man 
in his earliest twenties with an amaz- 
ing cloud of curly blond hair ap- 
peared at the rear door. He trudged 
solemnly across the kitchen carrying 
the nozzle of a long rubber hose, the 
which undulated and 
slithered along the floor behind him. 
He passed Mrs. Kemp looking nei- 
ther to right nor left and made for 
the water barrel at the far end of the 
room. Mrs. Kemp attempted val- 
iantly to elude the serpentine hose, 
became hopelessly straddled, slipped 
and bounced emphatically on her 
plump little behind. 

“Dick!” she squealed, “you al- 


wasn't 


length of 


ways! 

The young man thrust the nozzle 
into the barrel, marched back, and 
in an expressionless, routine way 
helped her scramble to her feet. 
Mrs. Kemp reached up and patted 
his head. “Carry on, son,” she said 
fondly. Then with a fresh cigarette 
gripped securely in the corner of her 
mouth, canvas sneakers flapping 
and hands waving, she again tackled 
the stove. 

Dick resumed at the water barrel, 
leaning on his elbows, patiently 
contemplating the fitful trickle ema- 
nating from the hose. 

All at once Mrs. Kemp remem- 
bered. “Oh, goodness, Nan, 
that’s Dick,” she gestured with a 
violent motion of her head in his 


my 


direction. ““He’s really a fine boy. 
He knows the bush and the country 


and can tell you things. He ought 
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Log Cabin Inn, as she had named 
her place, strategically located mid- 
way up the eastern coast of Lake 
Winnipeg, was the inevitable mag- 
net, the inevitable stopping-off place 
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gift from Herschel Island—on her 
living-room wall, all the while sniff- 
ing back tears of pleasure that her 
“chickens,” as she called everyone, 
had come back. 

Her highly developed sense of 
drama and mimicry was delightful 
and the most commonplace news 
item or incident that came to her 
ears took on the luster of a Bea 
Lillie rendition, once it had steeped 
awhile in Ma’s agile imagination. 
She could never relate a story with- 
out playing actor. 
Best of all, she loved telling sto- 
ries on herself, borrowing Eugene 
O’Neill’s Interlude tech- 
nique of auditory thought. She em- 
ployed it with such effectiveness that 
her meager audience of bushmen or 
fishermen would be almost apoplec- 
tic as they witnessed Ma’s thought 
processes misleading her to some 


unconsciously 


Strange 


ridiculous climax or calamity. 


Ruth Kemp was born and raised 
in Lakenheath, Suffolk. In her late 
teens she went to London where she 
got a job in a fashionable hotel 
opposite the Abbey, dressing titled 
ladies for court functions and social 
events. Then she met George, to 
whom she promptly became en- 
gaged. He was powerfully built, well 
over six feet, and when he extended 
his arm straight out, Ma, less than 
sixty inches high, could walk up- 
right beneath it. His name for her 
was Four Foot Nothing. “Come 
here to me, Four Foot Nothing,” he 
would say. George worked in an 
equally fashionable hotel in London, 
the Metropole. On their wedding 
day they decided fashionability 
wasn’t for them but that adventure 
was, and so the following day they 
sailed for Canada. 

In Winnipeg, George went into 
railroading and Ruth raised a fam- 
ily. After the heartbreak of losing 
her first born, she had three more 
children, two boys and a girl. When 
they had saved a little money, the 
Kemps drifted into the northern 
bush and, with George’s brother-in- 
law, built Playgreen Inn at Norway 
House, Manitoba. After a few years 
George and Ruth decided to strike 
out for themselves. A periodic boat 
brought tourists up Lake Winnipeg, 
and an inn at Berens River might 
well compete with the ever-increasing 
trade of Norway House. 

The little settlkement at Berens 
River consisted of a Hudson’s Bay 
Company post, established over a 
century earlier, a band of some 
three hundred Saulteaux Indians, a 
Catholic and United Church Mis- 


sion and a white population of 


around seventy odd—the majority 
of them fishermen from Iceland 






It took George and a dozen men 
six months to build the log colossus 
and six cabins. Just to select, and 
bring out of the bush, logs that were 
well matched and long enough to 
fulfill the forty-by-thirty-foot meas- 
urements of the living room required 
exceptional patience 

One evening in their temporary 
shack, while they were still in the 
planning stage of the inn, Ma said 
wistfully, “Il wish you wouldn't peel 
the logs this time, George. Couldn't 
we leave them in_ their 
bark?” 

“But you know why you don’t 
build with unpeeled logs,” George 
argued. “They just don’t last as 


natural 


long.” 

“I know,” Ma sighed. “I just 
thought—because they were so beau- 
tiful.”” 


George took one more look into 
Four Foot Nothing’s upturned face. 
“Damn it all then, if you want ‘em 
unpeeled that much, you shall have 
"em. And if the house doesn’t last 
long enough I'll 
other.” 


Vil build you an- 


And so the vast rooms rose, tier 
by tier, in their natural bark foveli- 
ness. Ma sent for her glorious silver, 
the china and carved antique furni- 
ture that were wedding gifts and 
pieces handed down through her 
family. In the dining room she put 
up rich draperies of hand-blocked 
Indian cotton; in the living room, 
brilliant large-patterned hangings 
that complemented perfectly the 
rough warmth of the log interior 
and the classic grace of the long 
French windows. Plain red carpets 
went the and 
George’s brown bearskin was placed 


down on floors, 
before the eight-foot fireplace. From 
the beams swung double-burner gas- 
oline lamps with gleaming nickel 
bowls. George hand-hewed an espe- 
cially large buffet to hold Ma’s silver 
tea sets and dinner pieces. He made 
tables and chairs and, understand- 
ably, the quaint bush-made furni- 
ture mingled harmoniously with the 
antique desk, cabinets and stands, 
also made by hand in some distant 
past. 

Later, tourists kept offering to 
buy out the contents of Ma’s living 
and dining rooms. Half shocked, 
half pleased, Ma discouraged them 
gently but firmly, ““My things are 
not for sale. I've always loved nice 
things and want them around me, 
even if I do live in the bush.” 

The following year was a busy 
time for the Kemps getting the inn 
established. And then, with fright- 
ful finality, George was gone. Ma, 
instead of shutting her grief over his 
death within herself, opened her 
heart and her boundless energy to 
the people of Berens River and the 
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I, WAS AN APRIL NIGHT and the Marines, near 


Panmunjom, were under heavy attack. In one of KE Company's machine gun 


emplacements, Corporal Duane Dewey and his assistant gunner lay on the 


ground, wounded. A Navy Medical corpsman was giving them aid. 
Out of the darkness, and into the group, lobbed a live Red grenade. 


Although he was already seriously wounded, and in intense pain, Corporal 
Dewey pulled the aid to the ground, shouted a warning to the other Marine 


and threw himself over the missile. 
“I've got it im my hip por ket. Doe!” he yelled. Then it exploded, 


By smothering the blast with his own body. Corporal Dewey had saved 


his comrades’ lives. 


“Now that I'm a civilian again,” says Corporal Dewey, “I sometimes hear 
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North, who crossed her threshold. 
She drew upon humor and leaned 
on laughter to buttress her life. To 
complete the education of her eldest 
boy and girl, she kept the six cabins 
going full tilt and, as the summer 
tourists increased, five more were 
added. With the aid of one girl she 
prepared the many meals and took 
care of the inn and the eleven cabins. 
Young Dick, approaching his teens 
and incorrigibly bush-struck, stayed 
with her whenever he could escape 
the chafing confinement of school at 
Norway House. 


Then the day came when Log 
Cabin Inn faced obliteration. A for- 
est fire, whipped by high winds, 
swept down both sides of the river, 
destroying the thick timber and 
swallowing the cabins of trappers 
and Indians. Nearing Lake Winni- 
peg, it spread out hungrily. Day and 
night the people of Berens River 
fought the oncoming flames, digging 
trenches, blasting, felling trees. But 
the fire advanced with heartbreaking 
speed and the people, dazed and 
exhausted, fell back to the safety 
of the lake shoals and islands. 

Meanwhile, Ma in her kitchen 
was doing twenty-four-hour duty 
preparing food and coffee for the 
fire fighters and her homeless neigh- 
bors. Doggedly, she refused to be 
swayed by the nearness of the flames 
until there was no one left to care 
for. The last of the neighbors, hav- 
ing failed to persuade her to join 
them, had fled to the islands. Ma 
was alone in the big house. Toward 
evening the Mounted Police sent 
word: “Pull out. The inn’s going for 
sure.” 

Ma went to the kitchen door and 
stood studying the red-and-purple 
hell that was the bush and sky. The 
fire was nearing the periphery of her 
own spruce. The log walls were hot 
to her touch. Flying sparks plum- 
meted onto the grass nearby. But 
Ma remembered what George had 
once said about queer air currents on 
the point. “They just may be con- 
trary enough to hold it back,” she 
said half aloud. “Anyway, some- 
thing’s got to.” She turned and 
went back into the house, closing the 
door behind her. 

It wasn’t long before the Mounties 
burst in. This time they carried her 
with them. Ma stood by as they tore 
down her draperies and pitched sil- 
ver and other belongings into their 
folds. “I don’t think that will be 
necessary,” she said, but the Mount- 
ies plainly thought she was de- 
mented. She was whisked into a 
canoe and taken to a tiny shoal, 
beyond reach of the blistering heat 

For the rest of the night Ma 
sat steadily watching the point, as 
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though guarding it with her eyes 
By morning the flames had swept 
behind—and past. The miracle had 
happened. The inn was whole. Even 
the spruce surrounding it still stood 
green and live, Ma they 
looked bravely, pathetically lovely 
against the charred and smoldering 
harshness that had been the bush. 

Fire wasn’t the only threat to Log 
Cabin Inn. A 
arose one year concerning it and 


and to 


legal technicality 
Ma was so incensed by the apparent 
injustice that determined 
the trouble herself. 
would go to Winnipeg— now. 
The only trouble was that it was 
April, only a few weeks before final 
breakup. Planes flying north out of 
Winnipeg had been grounded. Al- 
ready the snows at Berens River had 
cleared from the ice. Daily, 
was getting hotter, and the exposed 


she to 


remedy She 


the sun 


ice was becoming pitted and honey- 
combed. The folks at Berens River 
tried to dissuade Ma from going but 
her mind was made up. 

Early in the morning on the day 
of her departure the dog team stood 
harnessed. Ma waved good-by to 
Dick and settled herself, along with 
two of her best “city” 
goodly supply of cigarettes, on the 
sled. 


dresses and a 


The driver mushed the dogs 
and Ma was away. It took the dog 
team, a team of horses and six days 
to reach Winnipeg. Ma saw to her 
business there and two days later 
started back 


it,” her horrified city 


“You'll never make 
friends had 
said, bidding her what they con- 
sidered a permanent farewell 
When they hit the ice it was black 
and had widened, 


rotted. Cracks 


and during the heat of the day, nar- 
row ribbons of water appeared 
the ever-weakening surface. They 
traveled mostly at night when the 
cold tightened the ice somewhat. 
Comfortably settled at last in her 
familiar kitchen, Ma’s spirits re- 
sumed their normal perkiness. “Yes,” 
she told Dick briskly. at 
just the right time. If | hadn't gone 


exactly when 


went 


1 did | would never 
have agitated those legal minds into 
such sympathy over my ‘hazardous 
trip’ that they were willing to com- 
promise Ma sniffed. 
And then she laughed. “It was the 
most wonderful trip I’ve ever had!” 


Hazardous!” 


During the snowbound months 
when Dick was away trapping, Ma 
would close the big house and hole 
up in one of the small winterized 
cabins. snugly 
with a supply of cigarettes and 


There, ensconced 
stack of books she’d puff and bur- 
row like a smoke-propelled termite 
through everything from the latest 
best sellers to By 
contrast, “green” 


ancient history 


during the short 
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season of the north, Ma spent every 
spare hour flower hunting the bush. 

Ma Kemp, | 
shrewd, self-sufficient, going con- 


realized, was a 


cern, but she was a pushover when 
it came to wild flowers. With a 
scarf tied over her head and beneath 
her chin to hold her brimmed hat 
on, she moved slowly through the 
bush, buttocks usually uppermost, 
heroically enduring flies and mos- 
quitoes on the edge of the insect- 
ridden muskeg. Where others might 
see only a common confusion of 
brush, Ma would eventually 
Straighten up with an armload of 
bewitching ferns, quaint sprays and 
an enchanting assortment of wild 
blossoms. In midsummer, she gath- 
ered innumerable basketfuls of wild 
roses from which she extracted her 
own attar to be stored in dainty 
bottles for gifts and her own use. 

This botanical passion sometimes 
worked to her detriment. Some 
years ago, Ma acquired Mary, the 
Saulteaux Indian woman, as kitchen 
and general help through the breakup 
to freeze-up months. One must use 
the word “acquired” reservedly, for 
Mary, who lived up the river, ar- 
rived in her own good time and only 
on days of her own choosing. Though 
Ma tried to impress upon the placid, 
canny Indian that the busiest weeks 
of the tourist season were the most 
urgent times for punctuality, Mary’s 
truancy went blithely on. Told to 
be on deck at eight Monday morn- 
ing, Mary would turn up Wednes- 
day at ten. This continued until Ma 
began hinting that one of these days 
Mary would find herself canned. 
The next day Mary would loom up 
clutching a hasty bouquet. No mat- 
ter how bedraggled, how common 
the posies, Ma would relent, and 
Mary would resume her appearances 
when she felt like it. 

Came the busiest summer week. 
The cabins were full, and every 
spare room in the upstairs inn as 
well. That night, before Mary left, 
Ma extracted her pledge to be on 
hand promptly each morning. Next 
morning no Indian, no help. Ma 
blew up, and this time she blew so 
high that even Dick was sure the 
days of Mary’s dubious assistance 
were over. Later in the day, when 
word came that Mary had been 
seen idling in the Hudson's Bay post 
munching candy bars, Ma’s anger 
knew she 
cried, “never will | put up with that 
Mary again! She’s through!” 

Next morning Ma went down to 
the kitchen early to get a batch 
of bread started before breakfast. 
Swinging open the door, she nearly 


no bounds. “Never,” 


rammed into the plump hulk of 


Mary. Ma opened her mouth to let 
loose the final coup de grace when 
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her eyes lit on Mary’s outthrust fist. 
“What * began Ma, circling 
suspiciously. “Wha——” 

“For you, Muz Kem’,” said Mary. 

Ma’s eyes widened until the lids 
seemed about to part company. 
Then with almost a sob, she ex- 
claimed, “Calla lilies, wild calla 
lilies! I’ve never seen any from the 
bush before. How wonderful!” 

No epilogue is necessary to con- 
firm Mary’s reinstatement, though a 
questioning mind might wonder at 
Mary’s opportune discovery of so 
obvious a rarity of the local bush. 
But then . . . an Indian and a secret 
cache can accomplish miracles. 





When fall comes to Berens River, 
the waters of the river and lake are 
heavy and sluggish with cold. Storms 
and violent winds pound against the 
point. The days are brittle and the 
nights frosty. Occasionally there is 
a light snowfall. Freeze-up is just 
around the river’s bend but still Ma 
hasn't gone to Winnipeg. She 
should, of course. She hasn't been 
out in several years and there is that 
shopping she should do and the 
reading glasses that should be ad- 
justed. But Dick says that budging 
Ma from the bush is like trying to 
pry out a spike with a toothpick. 
With the last possible boat bellow- 
ing impatiently from the river Ma 
decides Winnipeg can wait until 
next year, and as pleased as a new 
bride, re-enters her kitchen to build 
up a roaring fire for a feed of moose 
meat and wild rice she’d promised 
those pilots fresh in from the Pas. 

On my lasi night at Berens River 
I sat with Ma before the fireplace. 
It was late. We had talked several 
hours past our bedtime until the im- 
possible had happened: Ma seemed 
talked out and her little figure was 
droopy with sleepiness. But my last 
question caused her to sit bolt up- 
right, startled. 

“Of course not, I'll never live out- 
side the bush, dear.” She blinked in 
astonishment, caught up the poker 
and jockeyed a rebellious log back 
onto the flames. “You know,” she 
continued, “I’ve lived in many 
crowded places, but in the compara- 
tively empty North I’ve never been 
alone. The scattering of people here 
are so completely welded in thought, 
so independent and yet so inter- 
dependent on one another that to 
be a part of them is the greatest 
warmth and fun I’ve ever known. 
Leave the bush? Why I'll be here 
until ———”’ Suddenly she hesitated. 

I sensed her thought and ventured 
to finish: “Until a certain person 
says, ‘Come here to me, Four Foot 
Nothing.’” 

And smiling, Ma nodded. 

THE END 
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THE BRAINY TIGER 
Continued from Page 11 


litter. If a litter is larger than three 
a tigress will kill the extra cubs. Con- 
sidering that in addition to guarding 
her offspring she also has to procure 
her own food, one really cannot call 
her cruel. She is a highly practical, 
if cold-blooded, mother. Only occa- 
sionally will the father tiger share 
his kill with her—during the mating 
season all killing is done jointly, but 
that is a short period. No wonder 
then, that when she has a litter a 
tigress becomes emaciated and ex- 
tremely irritable. 


Up to the age of five a tiger can 


| be called a cub. From then until 
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You know what it is—it's dif- 
ferent, colorful, just a touch 
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Subscriptions now—there’s a 
handy order forg in almost 
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it in and mail TODAY. A 
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fifteen he is in his prime. Thereafter 
his decline begins and at twenty he 
is aged. Another five years and that 
is his span of life. He hardly ever 
dies of natural causes and suffers 
from few ailments, though in cap- 
tivity he is susceptible to bronchial 
trouble. During the mating season 
the old tigers get badly mauled, the 
wounds fester, they become cripples 
and eventually die of blood poison- 
ing aggravated by mainutrition. A 
tiger in pain cries quite pitifully. 

To kill an aging tiger is good rid- 


dance, not only for man’s sake but | 


for the tiger’s. Old tigers make their 
headquarters near human habitation 
and prey on cattle. Lingering on, 
half starved and almost helpless, 
they become a nuisance. For ex- 
ample, in the Dharni-Harisal Moun- 
tains of the Satpuras, there was an 
old male who resorted to cattle lift- 
ing de luxe. Once, audaciously, in 
full daylight, he pounced on two 
bullocks hitched to a cart that were 
grazing by the roadside while the 
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cartman and his son ate lunch. 








The 
son had to return to the village eight 
miles away to fetch a fresh pair to 
get the cart home. 

Ordinarily, however, a tiger 
the wild unless you 
dentally come face to face with him, 
will avoid you, re-emerging from his 
hiding place only when your foot- 
steps have disappeared in the dis- 
tance. 

The tiger is man-eating 
animal, and there is not a single in- 
stance where he has taken wholly to 
human diet. He resorts to man- 
eating by accident, for convenience 
rather than for the taste of human 
flesh. Especially when a tiger is old, 
man is the easy prey; for man has 
hardly any speed, no strength to 
compare with the tiger’s, and a poor 
sense of smell, hearing and vision. 


in 


state, acci- 


not a 


Whether a tiger is a man-eater or 
not, a hunter will always do well to 
remember that the tiger is not only 
an intelligent but a highly coura- 
geous beast, who does not say die 
until dead. 

A while back a well-known Bom- 
bay sportsman was rushed to a hos- 
pital in the city from five hundred 
miles away, chewed up by a tiger. 
With four friends he had been hunt- 
ing in the Chanda forests near 
Nagpur. Careering along the forest 
road at night their Jeep came on a 
tiger which had leaped into the road 
and stood there dazzled by the 
headlights. The Munters pumped lead 
into him and he disappeared. 

The following morning they re- 
turned to put an end to the wounded 
animal. He was spotted in a clump of 
grass. One of the hunters ran toward 
him and kneeling down cautiously 
began separating the grass to get a 
better view. In a flash the place was 
alive with the screams of the man 
and the growls of the tiger. The 
other shikaris were in a quandary. 
To try to shoot the tiger would 
jeopardize their friend’s life. But, 
since his life was already endan- 
gered, one of them took a chance. 
His shot killed the tiger. Examining 
the animal, the hunters saw that the 
bullets of the previous night had hit 
the beast in his hind part, one hav- 
ing broken his spine and paralyzed 
his hind legs. Yet the animal had 
still been full of fight. 

Luckily the man his com- 
panions were doctors. They applied 
tourniquets and, in the nearest town, 
gave him penicillin injections. He 
was put on the train and rushed to 
Bombay. His indiscretion cost him 
‘a hand and a leg. Indiscretion al- 
ways costs where a tiger is con- 
cerned, and in most cases it costs 
more than a hand and a leg. 

THE END 
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by ELINOR RICE 


Vive 


la Cultures 


Some Frenchmen think they 
have a corner on culture 
and that the U.S. is just an 
unenlightened mass 


of puritanical muscle men 


1 have lived in Paris just long 
enough to discover that | know far 
too little to venture large generaliza- 
tions on French life. There is one 
small department, however, in which, 
willy-nilly, | have become an expert. 
| have grown familiar with the 
clichés current among the French 
about their own culture and that of 
the United States. 


I have spent many a tense half 


hour biting my nails to keep from 
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to do this before attacking one’s 
friends—that | dearly love the 
French. I love the atmosphere ol 
friendliness they carry with them. | 
am enchanted that on entering a 
neighborhood store a customer 
greets not only the proprietor but 
also the other customers, whether or 
not she has ever seen them before. 
“Good morning, ladies and gentle- 
men,” the shopper says on entering. 
And “Good-by, ladies and gentle- 
men,” she calls gaily on departing. 
And all the ladies and gentlemen re- 
spond heartily and in unison. 

So much for international rela- 
tions. Let us return to culture. 


Once the axiom that France is the 
source of all culture is established, 
the Frenchmen | have met display 
no reluctance to enlighten the 
foreigner. My husband, who is a 
university professor, has received all 





The French intellectual is all too often like an old lady sitting in 
her ancient mansion, fingering the jewels and laces of a glorious past. 


telling some friendly Frenchman 
that culture is not an essentially 
French institution. To tell him 
would, of course, do no good. His 
arguments are simple and unassaila- 
ble. Moli¢re was a Frenchman. He 
was not English? No. EA bien? 
Let me make clear—it is customary 
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sorts of helpful educational hints 
from French friends. One of our 
acquaintances, a candidate for a 
doctorate at the Sorbonne, told him 
that perhaps he would like to take 
back to the United States the latest 
reform in secondary-school educa- 
tion. “It is revolutionary, of course,” 
she explained. “Up to now the 
teachers lectured to the children. 





arr 
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But now it is different. The children, 
if they wish, are permitted to ask 
questions of the teacher.” 

My husband said, somewhat im- 
patiently, I'm afraid, “But we insti- 
tuted those reforms in lower-school 
education fifty years ago.” 

“Oh,” said the French girl, “not 
those reforms. We had reforms fifty 
years ago too. This is different.” 

Any attempt to reply leads to 
either a blank expression, which 
makes it clear that the listener has 
closed his mind, or complete disbe- 
lief. 

It has been carefully explained to 
me just who Balzac was, and the fact 
that Matisse is a painter has also 
been made crystal clear. And lest it 
be thought that this is only a French- 
man’s way of modestly disparaging 
French culture, | must mention, 
too, the French intellectual who said, 
“Your Edgar Poe is very popular in 
France, but we understand that he 
is not well known in America.” 

When we protested loudly he re- 
plied, oh so kindly, that perhaps Poe 
was somewhat known now. Yes, of 
course, he remembered. Since Bau- 
delaire translated him into French, 
Poe had received some recognition 
in the United States. (William Faulk- 
ner, it appeared, had also been rec- 
ognized in America as a result of 
having been translated into French.) 

The lowest level was reached by 
the teacher at the Alliance Francaise 
who asked whether we had book- 
stores in the United States. But it 
was another instructor at this same 
institution for the promotion of in- 
ternational understanding who ex- 
plained to us exactly how library 
cards were issued and books taken 
out of public libraries. 

Incidentally, the library system in 
Paris has recently been improved. It 
was formerly necessary for the 
reader to wait up to a week for any 
reference book he applied for. Now, 
the French tell you proudly, the 
latest library reform makes it possi- 
ble to get your book in twenty-four 
hours. 

This conception of France as the 
fount or repository of all culture is 
widespread—for example: 

“French has a much richer vo- 
cabulary than English.” 

“Up to now it has never been 
necessary for the French to learn 
other languages. Everywhere one 
traveled people spoke French. And 
besides, all the foreign classics have 
been translated into French—a thing 
you don’t have in English.” 

As I transcribe these sentences, 
they sound so improbable that I am 
tempted to doubt my senses. I can 
only say that I have heard them 
more than once and from widely 
varied sources. 





Into the vast barbarism of “‘out- 
side France” all countries fall. When 
we asked whether a telegram would 
be delivered in England after ten 
o'clock at night, the concierge at the 
hotel said, “Oh, certainly not.” 

“But why?” we asked. 

The concierge shrugged. “After 
all, what can you expect? England is 
a little country.” 


Inthe hierarchy of barbarism, how- 
ever, America holds a special place. 
For one.thing, there is a general as- 
sumption that Americans are trying 
to speak English with an English ac- 
cent and failing miserably. American 
is some uncouth vernacular of 
English. One constantly hears about 
Americans speaking English, not 
French, “He had the most horrible 
American accent. | couldn’t under- 
stand a word he said.” 

Once at a party a Frenchwoman 
who was trying to speak to an 
American, turned and called to a 
French friend, “What is maudit in 
English?” 

“It’s curse, 
replied. 

“Oh, no,” said the Frenchwoman 
originally appealed to, “the trans- 
lation is give maledictions.” 

I spoke up. “No. Curse is an exact 
translation.” 

The lady looked at me in pity. 
“But madame, you are American 
too. The correct English,” she re- 
peated helpfully, “is give maledic- 
tions.” 


” 


a young American 


I have beside me a one-volume 
French encyclopedia of the United 
States—unfortunately, dated 1927 
which contains a viewpoint about 
the United States very like that I 
find in France today. 

The final section is called simply 
and authoritatively The American 


Character. \tis significant that of the 


ten illustrations in this section, two 
are pictures of athletic enterprises; 
two are buildings, of which one is 
the Detroit Athletic Club; one is a 
Red Cross parade; and one is an all- 
female band marching in a “patri- 
otic ceremony.” In general the idea 
expressed is that American life and 
education are geared to a modern 
Puritanism, a development of moral 
and social will, rather than a culti- 
vated intelligence. 

One translated part of the text 
reads: “Don’t Americans ever rest? 
Their rest generally consists of a 
change of occupation. A New 
Yorker, under constant pressure all 
day in his office, caused us immense 
surprise by telling us that at five 
o'clock (Ed. Note. He got off early.) 
he went regularly to un dancing 
where, with a partner as fanatic as 
himself, he gave himself over to 

Continued on Page 147 








ANNOUNCING...A NEW GLOBAL RADIO 


Guaranteed-to outperform 





You'll have a whole new set of ideas 
about portable radios once you have seen 
and heard this remarkable new instru- 
ment from Hallicrafters. lt outmodes 
anything you've ever seen before—out- 
performs any portable ever produced— 
anywhere—any time! 

8 full bands, more than any other port- 
able, let you tour the world at the touch 
of a dial. You hear Rio, Paris, Tokyo, 
Rome, London, the Voice of America 
and propaganda from Moscow. You can 
hear ships at sea, planes in the air, po- 
lice calls that are the tip-off to tomor- 
row's headlines. And, of course, you get 
outstanding performance on regular 
broadcast band, as well. Wherever you 
go, you keep in touch with a Hallicrafters 
World -Wide 

And that really means “wherever you 
go!” This amazing Hallicrafters plays 
anywhere, even where other radios fail. 
Plays on ships, planes, trains with a spe- 
cial aerial. Distance just melts away when 
you turn on the power. 


any portable 


any where, any time 
at any price / 
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8-BAND PORTABLE 


Your dealer has this newest Halli 


crafters now~so drop in and ask for a 
demonstration. You'll have a whole new 
conception of what a portable can bring 


you once you've heard the Hallicrafters 


World-Wide! 


Model TW-2000—The only portal le that 
brings you the special high frequency hea 
con band—for marine and aerial range sta 
tions, weather reports 

Operates on 105 to 125 volts AC or DC. With 
special adapter, on 220 volts AC or DC 
Specially treated to operate perfectly even 
under extremes of heat, cold or humidity 
Sleek, modern design—long- lasting, scuff and 
water resistant, leather textured case in smart 
ginger brown with golden trim 


*Or complete purchase price refunded! 


hallicrafters dss. 


World's Leading Manufacturer of Communications and 
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Continued from Page 145 

dizzying rhythmic maneuvers. His | 
companion at these five-o'clock | 
dance sessions was not even une 
amie ; his wife, in whose presence he 
told us about it, certainly did not 
consider her a rival. It was an associ- 
ation for the practice of relaxingand 
novel gymnastics.” 

But the gentleman was surely 
well advised not to have indulged 
any vagrant impulse toward having 
une amie, because “a person who 
has made a slip in the realm 
of the passions is excluded from 
good society. In the liberal pro- 
fessions and in public life, the 
slightest sexual slip spells ruin to a 
career.” 

In the department of education, 
“‘one must be careful of generaliza- 
tions about America. Many public 
high schools, under the direction of 
a principal interested in general cul- 
ture, or in reponse to the demands 
of a select clientele, have given way 
less than the others before the ex- 
clusively utilitarian current. Many 
have preserved a little sanctuary of 
the humanities where Latin and 
French are taught with a true inter- 
est in extracting from them their 
valuable content of spiritual 
strength.” 








I have no desire to uncement 
diplomatic relations, but it seems to 
me that Americans have endured 
this unfair allegation of inferiority 
too long. 

One feels in France the defensive 
turning toward a glorious past. The 
French radio can claima far higher— 
and duller—intellectual level than 
the American radio. But the fare is 
always the same. Long lectures, or 
endless debates, about Moliére or 
Balzac or, for variety, Victor Hugo. 

And the French intellectual is, all 





too often, like an old lady sittingin | 
her ancient mansion, fingering the 
jewels and laces of a glorious past to 
which she is no longer capable of 
adding a glorious present. 

If there is one thing Americans 
need to remember, it is that, whereas 
a sense of the past is valuable cul- 
tural equipment, a sense of the 
present is the only thing which can 
ever build a past worth remember- 


ing. THE END 
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MISSOURI 


Continued from Page 112 


In the last century three Missouri- 


ans have emerged to world-wide 


fame. The first, in time as well as in 
genius, was Mark Twain of Hanni- 
bal. 

No lions whelped in the streets of 
Florida, Missouri, on the November 
night in 1835 when Samuel Clemens 
was born; but Halley’s comet flashed 
over it, not to be seen again until the 
April night in 1910, when he lay dy- 
ing. Now the 200-odd inhabitants of 
Florida are content with the single 
claim to fame that, for the first four 
years of his life, Sam Clemens lived 
in their town. 

Hannibal, on the river, thirty-five 
miles northeast of Florida, considers 
itself, rightfully, the wellspring of his 
legend. Here is his world, the “‘little 
white town drowsing in the sun- 
light,’ from which he drew the rich 
strands of his Missouri novels, from 
which he embarked for Life on the 
Mississippi, and which sent him into 
the world 
Abroad. 

That white frame house beside the 
stone museum on Hill Street is the 
Clemens home—or, if you like, Tom 
Sawyer’s home. The fence beside it is 
marked but 


as a_not-so-Innocent 


“Tom Sawyer’s fence,” 


whether Sam ever painted it himself 


cannot be proved. 
spectable 


It is a neat re- 
in which Jane 
Clemens brought up her family after 


house, 


the neat respectable way of her Ten- 
nessee and Virginia forebears, only 
once bursting forth at Sam, when he 
was brought home half drowned 
from swimming in forbidden Bear 
Creek: “I guess there wasn’t much 
danger. People born to be hanged 
are safe in water.” 


Across the street is the “Becky 
Thatcher the home 
Becky's prototype, Laura Hawkins. 
It houses now one of the finest book- 
shops in Missouri, and upstairs, the 
restored the Hawkins 
To the young Sam, this 
house stood for all that was elegant. 
It is much furnished 
than his mirrors 


House,” 


rooms of 


family. 


more richly 
The and 
polished-mahogany candlesticks and 
prism-hung table lamps gave him 
his first inkling that beauty as well as 


own. 


usefulness could be considered in 
setting a domestic scene. In the bed- 
room of the child, 
breath of Becky Thatcher’s charm 

Her blue silk dress, her 
nightgown and her petti- 
coat are laid across her small four- 


Laura, lingers a 


for Tom. 
cambric 


poster, &nd her long stockings on 


the chair are of the softest white 
lisle. 
Up the Hill we drove—it is called 


Holliday’s Hill now, but of course its 
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true name is Cardiff. 
warm 


and sat on the 
the Memorial 
Lighthouse, where once stood the 
house of Mrs. Holliday. In Tom 
Sawyer she was the Widow Douglas, 


stones near 


who kept a lamp burning at night in 
her window to guide the paddle 
steamers. From here you can see 
the bluffs where Tom and Huck 
climbed, and Jackson’s Island, where 
Huck and Nigger Jim hid out before 
starting their long trip down the Mis- 
SiSsippi on a raft. 

There have been changes in the 
river, some made by its own whims, 
and others, like the Mark Twain 
Bridge, by man. But down there at 
the water’s edge a few small white 
erasshopper figures were diving in 
the warm fall weather, and any two 
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of them might have been naked 
young Sam Clemens and that other 
river rat, Tom Blankenship, better 
known as Huckleberry Finn. 

No boats came along while we 
were there, but they still do some- 
times—a tugboat with its string of 
barges, or occasionally the last of the 
stern-wheelers, the Gordon C. Greene 
of Cincinnati. When this happens, 
the cry goes out through Hannibal, 
**Stee-eee-eeeamboat a-comin’,” just 
as it did in Mark Twain's day, and 
the people all go hurrying, not see- 
ing his ghost among them. 


Westward from Hannibal and the 
river, you drive through a rich and 
smiling country, the farmlands chosen 
by the canny Southern planters, 
where the Black Angus cattle grow 
fat, the houses and barns are freshly 
painted, and the towns rest compla- 


cent in the shadow of huge trees. 


You drive toward another shadow, 
at first no bigger than a man’s 
hand with a pistol in it, but spread- 
ing darkly out of history over the 
whole countryside, into. legend and 
ballad, and a world celebrity that sur- 
passes Mark Twain’s own. For this 
is the country of Jesse James, that 
dark figure which sprang from the 
dragons’ teeth of the Civil War and 
grew, even during his_ thirty-five 
years on earth, larger than life and 
only half as natural. The gallant 
gucrrilla, the avenger of the at- 
tempted hanging of his stepfather by 
Union Kansas raiders, the Robin 
Hood defending the poor, the hand- 
some, brave and chivalrous hero 
that is what the world by short mem- 
ory has made of the outlaw Jesse 
James. 

Here in Northwest Missouri, he 
was born, and robbed the trains and 
banks, and finally hid and died, 
shot down for the $10,000 price on 
his head by a man who posed as 
his friend. Through this countryside 
he was hunted, and saved by respect- 
able citizens from justice. He actually 
slept in more houses than George 
Washington allegedly slept in, says 
Homer Croy, his biographer, and the 
fact is a matter of pride to descend- 
ants of the householders—the other- 
wise decent men who lied for him. 

The Robin Hood aspect of the 
legend rests, so far as I can find out, 
on one incident supposed to have 
happened in the Ozarks. The story is 
that Jesse and his brother Frank and 
Cole Younger, having lunched at a 
widow's home, learned that she ex- 
pected the mortgage holder on her 
house to arrive that day and set 
about foreclosing. The James broth- 
ers gave her the $800 she needed, 
then rode away and ambushed the 
mortgage holder and took the money 
back at gun point. This proves (to 
some) that they were not only phi- 
lanthropists but humorists. 

Chivalry? The James boys never 
gave their victims an even break, and 
Jesse often finished off a wounded 
and helpless trainman or bank em- 
ployee out of sheer ill temper. 

Then what can you do about this 
monstrous evil legend? When the 
oldest inhabitant in one place has 
told you, “The James boys weren't 
so bad. Lots of people sympathized 
with them,” you can go, as we did, 
from one crime scene to another, to 
Otterville and Osceola, Savannah 
and Lexington and Liberty—only a 
partial list of towns in Missouri that 
drew their attention between forays 
into many other states. And you can 
visit the house where Jesse James 
was born and the house where he 
was killed. Between the two there is 
not so much as a hair’s breadth in 
comfort or culture or pleasantness. 
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Thrill to the joys of lighthearted 
living by owning a New Moon. 
Their gleaming exteriors sheath a 
world of spacious living 

comfort. Modern steel kitchens 
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include shower, toilet, basin and tub. 
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The birthplace at Kearny, near 
Excelsior Springs, is a weather- 
beaten log house clinging to the 
frame ell added in 1893. The door 
into the original kitchen is only five 
feet high. The fireplace, damaged in 
the bombing that killed Jesse’s half- 
brother and tore off their mother’s 
arm, has now fallen in. In the front 
wing you can see the sampler worked 
by this strange, hysterical woman in 
her girlhood, before she met and 
married the Baptist minister, Robert 
James, who fathered Frank and 
Jesse and then sensibly went away 
and died in California before his 
sons set off on their blazing orbit. 

There is nothing here of Home 
Sweet Home. 

The other house sat for years after 
Jesse’s death on a high terraced 
street inside St. Joseph, hoodooed 
perhaps more by its decrepitude 
than by its history. It rented in those 
days for eight dollars a month. 
Finally someone bought it and 
hauled it out to Highway 71, where 
it now stands near a Jesse James 
Tourist Court, a filling station and a 
hot-dog stand. Signs beside the road 
say, “Stop! This is the Jesse James 
House. See the Bullet Hole.” For a 
price, of course. 

The bullet hole is there, all right, 
in the wall of the mean front room, 


though it looks as if it had been 
made by an atomic weapon. The lov- 
ing hands of tourists picked and 
chipped off souvenirs till the man- 
agement covered the gap with glass. 

There is a “blood” stain on the 
floor which, the guide explains, must 
be periodically renewed, so many 
pilgrims walk over it. The bed is said 
to be the original on which Jesse's 
bleeding body was laid; it does not 
look comfortable. Neither does any- 
thing else in the house, and the 
cramped proportions of the rooms 
preclude any possibility that Jesse 
and his family ever enjoyed domestic 
luxury from his many robberies. 

You can see a picture of Jesse 
here, taken as he lay dead on a 
wooden plank, and it will dispose of 
the fable of his beauty. He had black 
hair and a lightish beard, a pug nose 
and high, flat cheekbones. Even so, 
the picture is probably less forbid- 
ding than his face in life, for the lids 
are down over his cold, terrible blue 
eyes. 

The James legend aside, St. 
Joseph is now Missouri's third larg- 
est town and a place so relaxed and 
with so little boosterism that its city 
limits have not changed since 1909. 
Its most interesting antiquity is 
the Pony Express stables on Penn 
Street (rebuilt in the 1880's), which 
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St. Joseph hopes to turn into a 
museum. 

The St. Joseph Gazette once em- 
ployed Eugene Field, whose conver- 
sation probably paid him better than 
his verse. Both here and in Kansas 
City later, he had unlimited credit 
and drinks on the house at all the 
best saloons, for as long as Gene 
Field sat talking in a bar, the place 
was crowded. 

If you want to see where he 
courted his bride, you may still drive 
“in those leafy aisles, where Cupid 
smiles, in Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo.” 


Missouri's third world celebrity is 
Harry S. Truman, of Independence 
and Kansas City. 

Sue Gentry, of the Independence 
Examiner, says, ““The most emotion 
I have ever seen the town show was 
on the night the Trumans came 
home ‘for good’ last January. The 
town was glad to have them home. 
But it also meant that the shooting 
was over. The newspapermen, who 
swarmed here for nearly eight years 
‘like the locusts of 1856,’ as some 
old-timers said—have gone to 
greener pastures.” 

So have the cordons of Secret 
Service men—the city police do what 
little guarding is necessary, mostly 
against autograph seekers—to the 





delight of a certain newsboy. For 
one whole summer he had tried to 
collect for his papers at the Truman 
house, but “Those men would never 
let me in.” He got a check by mail, 
of course, as soon as Mrs. Truman 
learned about it. 

The former Summer White House 
in Independence is the family home 
of Mrs. Truman, a large, comfort- 
able Victorian house with gables 
and jigsaw work and several porches. 
“Of course he had to have a porch 
at the White House,” said a passing 
policeman to us. “They /ived on 
those porches here, and Washing- 
ton’s just as hot as Independence in 
the summer.” 

Mrs. Truman is a member of the 
esteemed Wallace and Gates fami- 
lies in Independence. Her people 
made Queen of the Pantry flour, a 
favorite of Missouri cake bakers, 
who are famous in their own right. 
“Mrs. Truman and her mother have 
never been the ‘running-in’ kind of 
neighbors,” we were told, “but they 
could always be counted on in time 
of trouble.” The former First Lady 
goes to the same grocery store and 
the same hairdresser she has always 
patronized. 

As for the former President, he 
drives regularly to his office in 
Kansas City. Once ina rare while he 
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Scenery . . . such as you've never 
dreamed of! One day a woodland 
paradise of pines and sparkling lakes, 
then on to moss-shrouded cypress and 
black bayou waters, palm trees and 
flaming hibiscus . . . sunshine every- 
where! 

Sports . . . fun and frolic on land 
and water — sailing, swimming (take 
your pick — pool, lake or Gulf), fish- 
ing (deep sea or fresh water), golf, 
horseback riding . . . all your favorite 
outdoor sports the year ‘round in 
sunny LOUISIANA! 

And just for fun, . . taste the savory 
magic of Creole cookery, listen to 
jazz in the land that gave birth to the 
blues and dixieland, stroll the historic 
streets of the French Quarter, and 
drive along the rolling curves of the 
River Road. 

There's always something doing in 
LOUISIANA . .. make your plans 
now and see LOUISIANA at its ve 
liest in the Fall! 





See the quiet majesty of 
South Louisiana's bayous. 
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Tourist Bureau 
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walks on a downtown street alone, 
and someone will stop and turn 
around and say, “Why, I believe 
that’s Harry Truman.” That's how 
easy it is to retire from the flood- 
lights of the world theater into the 
Shadowy wings of one’s own Mis- 
souri town, 


If you have planned well for Octo- 
ber in Missouri, you will be in Kan- 
sas City toward the end of the 
month. That is when you can visit 
Royal 


Horse 


the American 
Livestock and 
Show, greatest spectacle 
in the state, and see this 
“Gateway to the West” 


at its glittering finest. 


There will be cowmen in M 
the best hotels and night 
clubs, and their wives 
and daughters will be 
buying smart clothes in 


the shops, side by side 





with oil heiresses from 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 
For just as St. 
faces the East Coast and Europe, 
looks squarely 
And do not believe those 
British novelists who put a silly, 


Louis 
this town west- 
ward, 


dowdy American woman in their 
books and say she comes from Kan- 
sas City. There are more handsome 
and distinguished-looking women 
here, on Petticoat Lane, than on any 
other street | have seen, including 
Park Avenue and the Waldorf’s 
Peacock Alley. 

Over the foundations of its rough- 


and-ready past, and the morass of 


Pendergast politics and corruption, 


Kansas City has held up a crest of 


high-style urban civilization. Where 
St. Louis is sedately luxurious, this 
town is rich but cheerful. In the 
Hotel Muehlebach, in the magnifi- 
cent Kansas City Club, in the exclu- 
sive River Club—built in 1950 on 
the summit of Quality Hill overlook- 
Kaw 


you see people paying for 


ing the Missouri and the 
rivers 
their fun, but Having it. There is more 
talk between tables here than in St. 
Louis, livelier dancing, better eating; 
and fewer signs ef that common 
malady of the successful—guilty 
conscience. 

Listen to the trenchant voice of 
Thomas Hart Benton, in An Artist 
in America, written some years after 
he fled from Paris and New York to 
make his home in Kansas City: 
“There is a difference between the 
precious gentility of the West and 
that of the East. 


people are very friendly even when 


Your western 


the desire to be of a superior quality 
runs them into affectation and pose. ... 
The better part of the male gentility 
of the western cities seem to be se- 


cretly aware that the antics of a pink 
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coat are not exactly in harmony with 
the substance of western life. 
This basic uneasiness keeps them 
quite human and I must say that, so 
far, | have not met a really complete 
ass among them.” 

This from Mr. Benton is a stagger- 
ing hyperbole of praise. 

The seventy-five-year-old Amer- 
ican Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show, which draws exhibitors and 
spectators from all over the United 
States, has its own immense pavil- 
ions—six acres of floor 
space—clinging to the 
bluff at Twenty-third 
Street. 

In spite of Mr. Ben- 

ton’s aversion to pink 
a coats, there are hunters 
and steeplechasers shown 
here that probably can- 
not be matched in Eng- 
land, and the jodhpurs 
and hard hats and gentle- 
manly stocks worn by 
both sexes, are 
whelming. There are 
splendid Western saddles, too, and 
five-gaited horses 





over- 


out here riders 
believe that the horse himself should 
do part of the work—and every other 
kind from the brewers’ big brown 
Clydesdales to midget ponies. And 
there is, as always for fifty-three years 
past, Mrs. Loula Long Combs of 
Kansas City, with her superb har- 
ness horses which make a clean 
sweep wherever she shows them. 

The cattle and sheep and hog 
shows take place in the daytime, and 
draw the working farmer, the live- 
stock broker and the packer. They 
aiso draw me, a onetime farmer. 
For this is the biggest and best live- 
stock show in America 
the whole world. 


maybe in 


Also there, in the flesh, are the 
Missouri mules, the 
“pulling machines” 


clean-boned 
with the trim, 
pointed ears. And they are never 
alone in their stalls. These mules are 
pets—working pets, of course, but 
closer to the human race than any 
horse. Ed D. Frazier, veteran mule 
Drexel, 
plained it this way: * 


breeder of Missouri, ex- 
If we don’t stay 
around here, our mules droop, they 
don’t show well. So mother and the 
kids and I spell each other. Sure, we 
sell them, but we sort of hate to. 
You know, the Rhode Island Demo- 
crats wanted me to give them a 
mascot, free for nothing. But | 
wa'n't that good a Democrat. Be- 
sides, you don’t just give a Missouri 
mule away. He’s a character and you 
want to know who’s going to handle 
him. I just told those Yankees 
they'd have to show me cash and 
proof they'd treat him right. He's 
still right here in Missouri where he 


belongs.” THE END 





There's } nothing so welcome as a 











\w CHOICE CHEESE SELECTION—Mild, nut-like Swiss, Baby Gouda, Brick, 


Continental-type Provolone, Camembert, Salty-sharp Blue, real aged Cheddar 


A chee BASE gitt for every purse OT purpose Cs, CHEESE —to be sure of pleasing your friends, business 


associates and family. Everyone likes cheese, especially a choice 











assortment for holiday enjoyment. It’s a different, delightful 
DESSERT CHEESES— For cheese con- 


nuleesnntiien Cieie, Crick Chea gift—$2.50 to $25 and up. You can order cheese gift pack- 
dar, Aged Spreading Cheese. Assort- 7, . ; 
ments for Hae 1 roe in the lists we ages by mail, Write us for a list of firms offer ing cheese 


will send you 


oe assortments—a wonderful gift. Nore: the packages illus- 


trated are examples, not for sale 


Buy Gift Cheese boxes from a Gift Cheese Shipper. Write today to this 
address for lists from which to choose 

ee a ee ee er Cee ee te eee Pe eee Pe eer ee 
PR 0st isd cc dtd debe teviewethewin 

Se ee errr ee State 


VARIETY HAMPE R—for business 
gifts. Mild and sharp cheese, spreads 
and cutting varieties, are all offeved by 
Gift Cheese Shippers 


American Dairy Association 
“The Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 
Box 6310A, Dept. H, Chicago 77, Illinois 


ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe od 
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Chriatmas 


ONLY 


Specials! 






EACH 


postpaid 





SPENCER GIFTS, 1211 Spencer Building, Atiantic City, N. J. 











100 YARDS TOP QUALITY 
SATIN CHRISTMAS RIBBON! 


Only ie a yard! Gorgeous, vivid Christmas 
colors. ASO yd. bolt of red, a 50 yd. bolt of 
green. Total 100 yds. (300 ft.) for only $1 
Finest first quality. Generous 4," width 
Makes your packages beautiful .. . at the low 
est possible cost. $1 ppd 


15 MERRY CHRISTMAS BELLS 
FOR UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS WRAPPING! 


Let your packages sing of Cihwistmas! Tie 
several of these metal bells on each package 
They are assorted sizes, assorted gorgeous 
colors. They'll tinkle merrity. Enough for cedies 
of packages. Set of 75 $1 ppd. 


IMPORTED CORNUCOPIA 
THE HORN OF PLENTY! 


Fill it with fruit or flowers for an outstanding table 

Gecoration. Hand-woven in British Hong Kong 

of sweet willow reed. Small feet on betiom for 

support, a ring on the side to let you hang it on 

the wall, Size 12” long, 614” opening. $1 ppd. 
Send Check or M_O 

No COD No Stamps Please 


Send tor BIG FREE Christmas Catalog 

















London Shop Favorites 


LONDON TATTERSALL 


SHIRT: INSPIRED by the 
old English “Wesket’ 
This smart button-down 
shirt is truly a fresh 
note for that grey 
flannel suit. Tattersalls 
in Blue & Azure; British 
Red and Black. 7.50 


PURE SILK KNIT 
TIES in Black, 


ee Navy, Chamois, 
; Platinum or White 
} 2.50 


Send check or money order. Fashion 
Booklet sent on request 


Add 30¢ postage on mail orders 








BRITISH HOUNDSTOOTH 
ANKLETS: We hove just re- 
ceived from England, 
smart, shrink resistant 
pure wool hosiery. 
Navy white, black/- 
white, brown, beige. 1.50 


Geo From 


THE 


London Shop 


441 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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At last the answer to the problem of proper 


ght Iron Record Rack 


record storage. The versatile, compartmented de- 
sign puts an end to teetering piles of records, 
inaccessible cabinets, and wasteful accidents to 
collections. enable 
you to sort and classify. Of black wrovght-iron 
with subber feet and natural birch bottom shelf. 
Capacity: 40-50 regular albums, 250 long play 
(33). Dimensions: 25 inches long by 20 inches 


valuable Ten compartments 





+ 


OW ye 2) et Ps 










high. * 
Shipped express charges collect s l 8. 95 
Neca 


— HOLIDAY HOUSE 





on 811 Bellevue Theatre Bidg. 
, Upper Montclair, N. J. 








- 
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from Dis / 


FEU 
ROUGE 
wm Yeu 


by SAUZE 


Partumeur 6 Poris 


AE Aceh 


France's most enchanting sew perfume tensa 
exciting shopping 
service. Order FEU ROUGE direct from Paris! 
Ow tabulously tow introductory 
only $7.75 the 





tion, brought to you by an 


price for this 


lwaury scent ounce shipped 


divect to you by insured prepaid airmail in 
cic Christmas wrapping, plus about $1 duty 
payable on receipt in amusing lantern 
flacon, FEU ROUGE is the gift extraordinaire 
and of course youll want an additional bot 
tle fo yourself! 


Send Check Today, to 


SOCIETE DES PRODUITS EVROPEENS 1.7.E., Dept. 30 


6. Squere de ‘Opera, Poris 2. France 
(sole agent for USA.) 
rer On tO Pn Fa ry PIES NS 5 
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| OLD-FASHIONED CHEDDAR 


i Country Store Cheese 


, Our old-fashioned Cheese Wheels are made for us 

. by men of lifetime experience and skill. Shclf-cured 
and ripened f no less than 18 months; they re 
real, old-fashioned, soft, crumbly st cl ses, 
harp but not biting. Approximately 5 lbs., $6.75. 
Add 75¢ west of Miss 

; Business Men: Let us quote you on 

} cheeses packed as Christmas Gifts 

‘ —® Bend for our latest Booklet, &— 

; “see 

| VERMONT CROSSROADS STORE 

t) TRE VERMONT | 


WATERBURY 7, VERMONT 
= 





| 
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For the Old-Car Man 
Personalized cigar or pipe-tobacco 
humidor and ash tray of white 
translucent china. Automobile 
decoration in black, red or yellow 
depicts one of three sport cars circa 
1910. Humidor with permanent 
humidifier, $4.95; ash tray, $2.50. 
Postpaid from Pinesbridge Studio, 
Ossining, N.Y. 


Desk Décor 

Dress up his desk with a 
sterling silver, monogrammed 
ruler-letter opener and letter 
stand that are useful 

too. Letter opener, $12: 

letter stand, $14. Postpaid, 
including tax and monogram. 


Edith Chapman, 





50 Piermont Ave., Nyack, N.Y. 


NOVEMBER 
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Christmas Gilts: Have you started your Christmas list yet? 
Well, it’s time you did, and don’t let that first feeling of bewilderment 
take hold. This month’s Shopper was designed to help get your list 
going (that’s the hardest part) with some new and exciting ideas 
in several different categories. Of course, you may be one of those fore- " 


thoughted souls who pick up potential gifts throughout the year, 


FOR MEN ONLY 


Too Many Cooks 

may spoil the proverbial broth, 
but the three chefs 

in bright colored découpage 

on this 12” metal tray 

will lend aid and comfort 

to the bachelor host. 

$9, postpaid. Henri Beudel, 

10 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 





Grooming Aids 

Wicker hamper holds Klug bottle 
(it says “*klug” when poured) 

of after-shave cologne 

dressed in a Christmas bow tie 
with holly wreath motif. 

Klug bottle, which may be used 
later as a decanter, plus 8 ozs. 

of cologne, plus hamper, $16.80, 
tax included; bow tie, $4. Postpaid. 
Bronzini, 5 E. 52nd St., N. ¥.C. 22. 











SHOPPER 


especially if you have vacationed in foreign countries. That's fine, but 
how about your “hard” people, the ones who “have everything”? You'll 
find the Shopper a rich source of suggestions on how to solve such wor- 
risome problems. Be sure to note the items on all sides of us, too, for 
other welcome ideas, and watch for the Shopper next month, when we'll 


bring you another special Christmas list, of last-minute gift suggestions. 


Wool Belts 

of challis with dog’s-head 

or jockey-cap design. 
Adjustable, in sizes small, 
medium, large, to fit all male 
middles. In yellow or red 
with pigskin fittings. 

$4, postpaid. Paul Stuart, 

18 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17. 


a * Watch-Pocket Secretary 

: to keep him punctual. 

An appointment pad with 

a watch and gold-filled pencil. 
4',” x3”. Refill pad included. 
In pigskin, black or 

brown morocco. $13.95, 
including tax, postpaid. 

T. Anthony, 751 Madison Ave., 
nm. ¥.©.. 20. 





Silver Set 

A sterling tie-clasp and 
cuff-link set, handmade in 
contemporary design. 
Finished in black 
oxidized silver with bright 
silver high lights. Cuff 


links, $5; tie clasp, $5. 





Postpaid, including tax. The 
Jamaica Silversmith, 79—32 
164th St., Jamaica 2, L.1 


oa 

NS Cocktail Recipes 
keyed for the 
convenience of the 
perfect host. 
A sliding indicator cues 
in ingredients for each 
cocktail—fifty in all! 
Comes in pigskin 
eyeglass case. $4.50, 
postpaid. Poste Haste, 
Manchester Depot, Vt. 























ana 


this coupon today! 





For generations, 


the most joy-giving 
book in the world! 


countless thousands of enthralled grown 


ups have arm-chair shopped the more than fabulous F.A.0 


treasured now 


F.A.0. Schwarz) 


Schwarz annual catalog to find that SPECIAL toy that will be 


remembered with fondness in adulthood 


Its pages are fun-filled from cover to cover with the world's 
most imaginative creations (many of them exclusive with 
_. the finest quality toys. . . the widest possi 
ble choice—no matter how much or how little you can spend 


Why not send for your own delightful copy of this F.A.0 
Schwarz 1953 Christmas edition today. IT'S FREE! 


Get more quality for your money oat 


America's most famous toy store 


PA, 


0. SCHWARZ 


PAs Oe i em ee a oe 


tores if 


MY NAME IS 






: CY on 


F.A.O, SCHWARZ ner 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE CATALOG. 


BOSTON, WASHINGTON. D.C. ARDMORE, PA 





i aa 





panineeicaimanil ZONE STATE 





Le wees eeeeeeneeeese seesaw 








with English lithograph of a gray and sorrel 
horse. 30 black pages for photos and 30 ma- 
nila pages for clippings, etc., 11 x 14 inches. 
A fine gift for yourself or friends. Only $3.75. 
I pay postage. Money back if not delighted. 


“little joe” WIESENFELD CO. 


For PHOTOS 
and 
CLIPPINGS 


A stunning and 
practical scrap 
book for your 
horsey photos, 
clippings and me- 
mentos. Blue 
clothcover attrac- 
tively decorated 
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YOUR OWN 
PERSONA 





$333, 


For complete name 
add SOc ter seach 
extra letter 


Send check or M.O. (No COD’s) to Dept. O-11 
‘Porronally Yoww Muskegon, Mich. 








* s 


@.___f 
BRANDING IRON, | 


CUSTOM MADE 


BRAND 'EM— with your own 3 ini- 
tiels or name—all of your TOOLS, 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT, LUGGAGE, 
TOYS, etc. Easy to use on wood, 
leather, plastic or rubber. Custom 
cast Ye inch Gothic letters. Gift 
boxed. 2 week delivery. AN IDEAL 
MAN'S GIFT 








Beautiful, 12-inch Wiuminated World Globe 

one of the most accurate, detailed and finest 
made. Over 6,410 place names in easy-to-read 
print. At once an authentic reference and a 
striking home decoration. included is a compre- 
hensive 375 page atlas containing detailed 
maps and new 1950 census figures; fits into 
handsome die-cast book base of globe. Half- 
meridian is richly brass-oxidized plated, Com- 
plete with light bulb and plug-in cord, Makes a 
superlative gift. Each $29.75 (sent express collect) 


Plumer 


734 Fifth Ave. at 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 





PINEAPPLES 


EexorTi 


Iippies. 4 


rigerated 


nd Check or M N 


KAUAI CRAFTSMEN HUI, LIHUE, HAWAII 


AND PAPAYAS 


C HAWAII AN FRUITS 
e7« 
‘ 
$ 












Key Case 
$3.00* 


add ONE—morch 


billfold and key case in 


The SG rich, supple leathers. 
M | a, 
Carry TWO—choose ° 
letter case and smokit in 
iy newest colors. 


give THREE—sive 


a set now; add other pieces 


7s "7 through the year. 












Letter Case 
$4.00° 

















Toilet Case 
$5.00° 4 


Bilifold (Zipper) 
$5.00° 


Ladies’ Bilifold 
$4.00° 


Smokit 
$3.50 


Match-Mates set the style in smart accessories . . . 
superbly crafted by Rumpp in a variety of leathers, colors, 
styles and prices. Ask for Match-Mates by Rum pp, 


so you can select additional matching accessories 


as easily as you do place settings in sterling. GIFTS for all, 
Sold at department and specialty stores. ‘ in the Sterling 
C. F. Rumpp & Sons, 5th & Cherry Sts., of Leatherware. 


Send for free 


hi i oh 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. gift folder. 





LOOK fer the Sign of Match-Mates wherever you buy leatherware *plus tax 
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FEMININE FANCIES 


Pompon Sweater 





Fifth Ave. at 34th St., N.Y. 





Angel Bottles 

Festive Venetian glass perfume bottles (4” high), 
for boudoir table or bibelot stand. 

Each angel carries a different musical instrument. 
Colors: crystal, rose quartz or aquamarine. 
$12.50 each, postpaid. 


Alfred Orlik Inc., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 22 


Coach Box 
of waterproof canvas with shining 
patent-leather trim. A hat, shoe, 
overnight or knitting box. 

1344” x 1114” x 10”. 


rayon lining and inner lid pocket. 


In tartans wit 


$15.40, including tax, postpaid. 
The Leather Quarter, 
816 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 





23. 


Whimsical Suspenders 

in velvet or Tyrolese-design 

ribbon. Adjustable, 

with brass fittings. 

Musical notes on black, 

red or purpie velvet, $2.95; 

Tyrolese design, $2.50. Plus postage. 


The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 26. 


A warm woolly cardigan for a 
cozy fireside chat after skiing, or 
an informal evening at home. 

In white only, with embroidered 
trim and pompons in multicolor 
pastels. Sizes 10 to 16. $22.95, 


express collect. B. Altman & Co., 


Cc. 16. 


h 
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DU PONT’S Snow-white DACRON Makes a 
PILLOW or a COMFORTER Soft and Light as 
Down for Good Restful Sleeping 





Dacren-filled PILLOW — Polis hed striped ticking with 


waded edges for better wear cut size. Indi 
vidual packaged in Polethylene b 4, 
@ great resiliency @ long life @ soft as down ® non-allergkk 
e@dust proof eodoriess®@non-inflammatle 95 
@ light in weight — does not hold heat $7 plus 
35. postage 
Dacren- filled COMFORTER — overing of fine quality 
r “ n chore of gooseberry green, hunter 
green, rm ‘’en, arey, wine or Chinese red. Cut size 
2 84” 
@ not subject to mildew, rot or moths @ non- matting 
@ does not retain heat or cold @ excellent resiliency 
. nnot shed @ dustless @ odor 
° can et r “ $2950» plus 
50. postage 
N. V. C. residents add 3°, sales tax. No C_O.D).'s. Send 
for catalog 


BEAUMOND DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. H11, 133 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y, 











PATARWA MOCCASING - Ideal! City 


Ke ( 


vib mac BL) ) WEAR indoors or owt 
HANDCRAFTED ' N tur ture o, te », Red, be 
Ir 
FOR MEN AND women st 4% 
n es 9 thru I $5.95 
FOR CHILDREN « tb 
s ’ $2.95 $3.95 
end cash, check o op i$! depos 
Je 


re caretu handled 
Box 4035, t. HO 
Tucson, yt. 


Immed. deliver oe apd Gull er 
OLD PUEBLO TRADERS 


“We're looking for people 
who like to draw!” 





If yc uh IVE } 
success and sex ty . Find 


FREE ART TALENT TEST 


Never before has there been such a demand 
for artists to fill high-paid jobs. That's why 
America’s 12 Most Fainous Artists make you 
this special offer: Even though thousands paid 
$1.00 to take our revealing 8-page Talent 
Test, it's yours FREE if you act at once. This is 
your once-in-a-lifetime chance to find out if 
you have rea!, hidden talent for a full-time or 
part-time Art Career. There is no charge or 
obligation of any kind. Quantity of tests 
is limited. You must mail coupon NOW! 


jor Ahr — 


Al Porker 

Ben Stohi 
Robert Fowcet! 
Austin Briggs 
Dong Kingman 
Albert Dorne 


ut with 









Norman Rockwell 

Jon Whitcomb 

os Steven Dohanos 

0eF eo ON Hareld Von Schmidt 
/ 7 ue 

Mn Peter Helck 


so | Fred Ludekens 


COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE TEST! 
FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 


Studio 73-K3, Westport, Connecticut 
Send with no obligation the Famous Artists Talent Text 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Age 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 


City, Lone, State bd 


ee ee eee ee ee oe oe ll 


.------- 





Electronically controlled for 

superb results. Prompt service 

satisfaction guaranteed. 
"rints from any 

Size transiparency— 


ANSCO COLOR 





KODACHROME 

EKTACHROME 
223% 50° oc | °s2 8x10 Min. order $1. 
25¢ No C.0.0'S 











PROCESSING: ANSCO & EKTACHROME Roll Film 
24 Hours—120-620, 46mm, 20 ex. mtd Only $1.00 roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H113 Box 3521 Georgetown Station Washington 7, 0.C 





a ———— 

Compact, attractive —i 
Shows you the right way 
Lots of folks say they 
month. Enjoy 
ing with Americ 
Ful 


as firet an 


compass jeweled ted 


for 


with pater 
micron r Send 
FREE ‘folder. “Pants, ‘Knives, Com- 
passes’ and name of nearest dealer 
Dinsmore instrument Co. 
1805-41 Keiso St., Flint, Michigan 


a} rsa te 


MMuminated 


TTlorvioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 





our tow 
’ . i Folding 
atalog and epecial 
institutions and organization 


96 CHURCH ST. 





2748 E. BROADWAY 
LONG BEACH, CALIF 
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PRESERVES From OREGON 
MOUNTAIN MEADOWS... 





for 
CHRISTMAS GIVING 
“CHUCK WAGON" BOX 


Five asst »! oz 


jars 
Oregon Wild Blackberry, Greengage Preserves, Prunes 
with Hazelnuts, Oregon Whole Strawberry, Apricot 
with Kernels; gift packed in rustic box decorated with 


forest sprays and cones 





Shipped prepaid, $3.25 
FREE BOOKLET LIsTs 


tt ieee SANE AMHERST 
1919 N. Argyle, Portland 17, Ore. 














| Coffee Drinker's Constant em 
Two Cup 


COFFEE 
MAKER 


Y > 


Send tor Free 
Gifts of Thi 
CAMALIER & BUCKLEY 


Dept. P-11, 1141 Connecticut Ave ‘ 
Washingion 6, 0 C ! 


Catalogue, be 
limclion”’ 


$22.50 








‘Smithfield Hams 


BAKED IN WINE—Ready to carve and Serve 





The world’s moet famous ham tar ‘ 
PERBGIVT for clients, a es. Pre hol l 

fed razorba k ; kK at fit dry red, ther 
emoked over chor 1 final wed lik tan 
wine for a year ort ked t fect wan 
year pi my the srowned rated rally 
wi NEED ) Ki 
PRIG ERATION 1 perte mn 
tion. Send check o to 12 t cooked wt 
$1.95 Ib. (add S0¢ per ham | iM si WW Purchiane 
orders accepted from rated concerts 


COLONY HAM CO., inc Duke-York Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
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STURDY! 
Will not tip 
or tilt. 





Light weight. 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


For AFRICAN VIOLETS 


and other plants 


PLANT STAND 


® Holds 11 plants, 10 on 
Revolving arms 


® Promotes Thrifty Growth 


Glorify your lovely African Violets and other 
precious plants with this wonderful new stand. 
Finest all-steel welded construction. 40 inches 
high. Finished in gleaming white or green enam- 
e! (your choice). The 10 revolving arms, extend- 
ing 6 to 12 inches from sturdy center shaft, may 
be moved at a touch to enhance beauty of ar- 
rangement or allow even sun and air exposure. 
Easy to clean. Requires so little 
space. Wonderful indoors or out. And, a grand 
gift idea for Christmas 
ORDER BY MAIL today for only $14.95 plus 
$1.00 for packing and postage. Specify color. 
Send check or money order. C.O.D. if desired. 
Guaranteed satisfactory — 
not delighted. Vie Holda Mfg. Co., Box 915, 
Dept. 5!, 


Tope 


..» the new Vio Hota 


. or anytime! 


your money back if 


ka, Kansas. 








You will ENJOY 


pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


Genuine CO 
{4 


Battle Creek ‘1 
HEALTH 
BUILDER 


the 


with 





“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons —for MENand WOMEN! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 
efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder 
gives you pleasant, sctentihe deep tissue 
manipulation at the enap of a switch.” 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, blood circulation. Widely used in 


Health institutions. Wuilt for years of serv- 
ice fully guaranteed WRITE FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 

Special spiral-bound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 
applications plus weight chart, $1.50 plus 
10c postage. ’ 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek16, Mich. 








thes 


Delu 








Give Your Gardening Friends 


e LUXURY TOOLS! 


. Whether they grow prize-winning pe- 
n | tunias or just putter around, you'll be 
| blessed for a lifetime. Light, strong, 
4 Sy s streamlined beautifully made of 
ah He - stainless steel with smooth handsome 
ay Rosewood handles 
Rar Set of 7 contains weeder, trench hoe, 
rake, tro LE > ultivator, seed planter and automatic line 
marker to make straight edged beds and borders. Deluxe 
Set has all 7 cools, plus fine pair of pruning shears and 
sturdy garden gloves, packed in attractive, useful 
Hamper Basket 
Tools individually $ 2.25 ec. ppd. 
Complete Set of 7tools $15.00, ppd 


xe Homper Set $25.00, complete, ppd. 


Maid Orders Filled Promptly 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


538 Madison Ave., 


Dept. 655, New York 22, N.Y 








ONYX and GOLD... 


{ . (a 





Aiuntbig 


Najuitl 


The MAJESTIC JEWELRY CO, P.O 


TOPAZ 


CORAL OPAQU 


PERIDOT CHALK WHITEOPAQUE JET RUBY 


Box 


IMPORTED simulated* black onyx handsomely mounted 
in a gold-filled expansion bracelet. Also models with the 
other simulated stones listed below. The newest, most 
glamorous creation in our fifty years of accenting Milady's 
beauty. Luxuriously designed to attract admiring eyes. A 
loving gift for a lovely lady —an exquisite accessory to 
choose for herself. 


SAPPHIRE TURQUOISE EMERALD AMETHYST 







— JADE AQUA 


Attleboro, Mass 








© Tragedy -Comedy mask decoration 
© Marbelized California Ceramic 
10°27 guaranteed to banish ‘dinky-ash-tray-blues 


os @ major gift for a minor price. Send $4 


order. Fast delivery, powtpaid 


\ 


im check 


No C.0.0's or stomps, pleose 





Send | 0c for catalog of handsome gifts 


(/ GIANT ASH TRAY! 


Hand-molded California ceramic free-form ash tray 


detail in the two three dimensional, openwork masks, depicting 
tragedy and comedy Base black with white marbelizing, masks 
white with black morbelizing Buy several for your home 


THE SEA CAPTAIN'S CHEST, Dept. 41 
Fisherman's Whert, Sen Francisco 11, Calif. 


a fyll 
Exquisite 


or give 
or money 


$400 

















Sha-Bar 


\ Easy to attach, fits any 
door or closet. Expands 
from 20° to 28". Excly 
sive dropbar holds shoes 
and ties firm 
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so 


Unique, adjustable, precision made 


Tested and gvoranteed 

In copper or chrome finish 

Shu-ber, $6.95 

Ti-ber, $4.95 postpoid 
Send check or money 

order with this ad. No C.0.D.'s 

First time offered on morket! 


7i-Gar 


FLIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 1615 Fouvlkrod St., Phila. 24, Pa, —_ 
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Wedgwood Jewels 


in sterling-silver settings 

with hand rope-twist filigree. 

Made in England of genuine 

blue Wedgwood ware. 

Brooch (can also be worn as 

a necklace) $15; matching earrings, 
$17.50 per pair. Postpaid, including 
tax. Nelmor Jewelers, 897-901 
N.J. 


Bergen Ave., Jersey City 6, 
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Chinese Brocade 

lends its luxurious, subdued 

charm to this for-special-events 
evening bag and scarf set. 

Bag, $19.80; scarf (35”’ long), $10.50. 
Postpaid. In turquoise, 

lacquer red or white. 


Renee Montague, Ltd., 
667 Madison Ave., 


Pan an on 























SED SCENTED FACE: CLOTH 
Laot your best on those late. nm 
road .apppintments.. Keep the ame ¢ 
new" Quettes, Esq. in your pec sah 
case or glove compartment. - AS 
Quettes, afl!’ x 11" wash, cloth com. 
pressed to tiny petlet form and opens ale, 
most immediately when dropped in water, ° 
ckaged in a lasting Vinyl-plastié kit, 
“ouSiee Esquare perfect far the Baaitee. 
AmmagTravelling-man and Sportsman, ‘ 
Travel “kit” pf four, trio, ‘and soliteire in 
_ pastel ear particularly pledsing te my 






Full Color 2x2 (35mm) 


WORLD WIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


CORONATION SCENES 
Famous Cities © Historical 
Landmarks ¢ Night Clubs 
of Paris © Exteriors and 
Interiors of Churches (In- 
cluding Basilica of St. Peters in Rome) © 

Galleries © Famous 
® People in Notive 
Dress © iene Other Subjects of Human Interest 

Thrill your friends with a complete showing of the 
sights you see while traveling. Countries include France, 
Monaco, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 

Finland, Scotead, Ireland, England, North Africa, Egypt, 
Zululand, Holy Land, Greece, Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, India, 
Thailand, Hong Kong, Korea, Japan, Hawau, Canada 
Western United States and National Parks, Mexico, 
Guatemala, South America and Caribbean Islands 

All slides are carefully selected from the private collec- 
tion of nationally known photographer, lecturer, and 
world traveler, Ernest E. Wolfe, PSA, and are the finest in 
subject matter, composition, and true natural color. This 
is the most complete selection of quality World Slides to 

found anywhere. Suggestions for showing slides 
included in every catalog 











* ladys.’ a 89 - $2.75 Write for “ iled approval inf ati aad free 
log pl lecti wi 
sd ay Pores gr write di AQ 10916 Ashton Avenue 
4 1 —* shton Aven 
. . : Plainfield 8, New, Jersey bs a». Ernest E. Wolfe Los Angeles 24, Calif. 








Mister Mustard 


says: KEEP ME COLD 
and I'll stay 


You will find Mister 
Mustard in the ‘‘open 
refrigerator’’ section of your 

food market. Zesty, rebust—o 
man's mustard—yet women like 
it too. Made from an old Dijon 
formula—it's America's finest! @ 


Write for FREE Recipe Booklet. Dept. H 
THE FRANK TEA & SPICE CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


/NOVEMBER 


ELEGANT GIFTS 


MODEST PRICES! 


I 




















#93 COLONIAL Ros 
KNOCKER. ~ 


Er Mi 
ENGLISH \ ttering 
ud 


*94. BEDROOM 
Solid bra $i5° 1 


ry 
with Given name only in 


mplete with ter 

burner, $12.96 
#96. LARGER SIZE 2 « 
Ali Items Shown Here Are 
Neo COD s Ple 


eee COLONY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ty, $15.50 
Sent Post pasd 
ase 


A Name Famous For Gifts 
9 University lace, New York 3, N. Y. 











SHOPPER 





Loch Ness Racer 


For the junior yachtsman in the 
family. Streamlined model 
with powerful searchlight, two 
forward speeds, propelled 

by a battery-operated motor. 
15%” x8” x 5”. $10.45, 
postpaid. Export 

Commission House, Inc., 505 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 


Bell Collar 
Christmas comes for 
milady’s poodle too. 


A merry felt dog collar for Fido, 
in red with green-and-white trim, 
white with green-and-red trim. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Cortley Gifts, 305 E. 83rd St., 


N.Y.C. 28. 


TOYLAND .... TOYLAND 



















BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No | IN C MAIO 


or 

BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No 2 IN D MAJOR OP. 36 

& BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No J IN E FLAT EROICA 
43° BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No 41N 6 FLAT, OF 6 


9 BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No 5 IN C MINOR OF 67 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No 6 IN F MAJOR OF 68 
3 BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No 7 IN A MAJOR OP 92 


40 BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No 8 IN F, OP 93 


8 BEETHOVEN SYMPH No 9 IN D MINOR Choral 
Berlin Symphony Orch and Cathedral Chow—Conductor 





Gerd Rubaha 2 Record set 
BERLIOZ SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
37 BORODIN SYMPHONY No 2 IN B MINOR 


29 BRAHMS SYMPHONY No | IN C MINOR OF 68 
BRAHMS SYMPHONY No 3 IN F MAJOR OF %& 


39 BRAHMS SYMPHONY No 4 IN E MINOR OF 
DVORAK SYMPHONY No 4 1N G OP. 88 


T DVORAK SYMPH No 5 um E MINOR New World 


88 FRANCK SYMPHONY IN D MINOR 
HAYON SYMPHONY W 92 “The Oxtord 


23 HAYON SYMPHONY No 94 IN G MAJOR ‘Surprise 


28 HAYON SYMPHONY N The Melitary 
156 HAYON SYMPHONY WN 1 IN D “CLOCK 
) HAYON SYMPHONY No 3 The Drum Roll 


j08 MAHLER SYMPHONY No 4 1N G MAJOR 

33 MENDELSSOHN SYMPHONY No 3 The Scotch 
MENDELSSOHN SYMPHONY No 4 The Italian 
MOZART SYMPHONY 


OVERTURE No 3 OF 72 


> MOZART SYM No 3 Pars” IN D MAJOR by 297 
MOZART SYMPHONY No 27 IN G MAJOR by 199 

23) MOZART SYM No 38 Prague” IN D MAJOR by 504 
MOZART SYMPHONY No 54 IN F MAJOR by 216 


MOZART SYMPHONY No 35 IN D “HAFFNER 
MOZART SYMPHONY No 36 IN C "LINZ 


309 MOZART SYMPHONY No 39 IN E FLAT, bv543 


1222 MOZART SYMPHONY No 40 IN G MINOR 


32) MOZART. SYMPHONY No 41 IN C MAJOR “Jupiter” 


1260 RIMSKY KORSAKOFF SCHEHERAZADE 
1236 SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY No 3 IN D MAJOR 


SCHUBERT SYMPH No § IN B MINOR ‘Unfinished 


333 SCHUBERT SYMPHONY No 9 IN C MAJOR 
334 SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No | IN B FLAT 


1361 SCHUMANN: SYMPHONY No 2 IN C MAJOR OF 61 


366 SCHUMANN: SYMPHONY No 3 IN E FLAT 
RHENISH 


1234 SCHUMANN: SYMPHONY No 41ND MINOR OF 


1258 SIBELIUS SYMPHONY No 2 IN D MAJOR 
1335 TSCHAIKOWSKY: SYMPHONY No 4 


1224 TSCHAIKOWSKY SYMPHONY No In E MINOR 
1226 TSCHAIKOWSKY: SYMPHONY No 6 “PATHETIQUE” 


1247 THE HEART OF THE SYMPHONIES 
Beethoven Symphony No 5S Ist Met. Schubert 


phony No 68 let Met. Techathowshy Symphony No 


2nd Met: Mozart) Symphony No 41. let 


Haydn Symphony No 94 4th Mvt. Mozart: Symphony 


Ne lat 


339 PAGANINI VIOLIN CONCERTO No | 
CHAUSSON POEME 


316 RACHMANINIOFF. PIANO CONCERTO No 2 IN C 


MINOR 
273 SAINT SAENS: PIANO CONCERTO Ne 2 


312 SCHUMANN. CELLO CONCERTO IN & MINOR, OF 
192 


358 SCHUMANN: PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 


261 TSCHAIKOWSKY: PIANO CONCERTO No | 


265 TSCHAIKOWSKY. VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR 
272 MEART OF THE PIANO CONCERTO Excerpts trom 
Grieg. Chopin, Ticharhowshy G Mendelssohn concertos 


1315 HEART OF THE CELLO CONCERTO—Dvorsk 


Schumane 
1314 HEART OF THE VIOLIN CONCERTO—Tichaihowshy 


Beethoven Brahms Mendelssohn 





29 IN A MAJOR ky 
BEETHOVEN EGMONT OVERTURE OF 84 LEONORE 


MU 


THE HIT SONGS“ME AND JULIET” —"CAN CAN” 


~ 


BEETHOVEN PIANO CONCERTO No 4 1N G OF 58 
BEETHOVEN PIANO CONCERTO No 5 IN E FLAT 
EMPEROR 

BEETHOVEN VIOLIN CONCERTO IN DOP 61 
BACH VIOLIN CONCERTO No 2 IN E SRANDEN 
RG CONCERTO N 
BACH BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No 5 G No 6 
BOCCHERINI CELLO CONCERTO IN 6 FLAT 
BRAHMS OVERTURE Accademnc Festwal G Tragic 
VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR OF 77 
PIANO CONCERTO No | IN 0 MINOR 
PIANO CONCERTO No | IN £ MINOR 





PIANO CONCERTO No 2 
CELLO CONCERTO IN 8 MINOR 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS FOR PIANO 
AND ORCHESTRA 

LISZT PIANO CONCERTO No | IN E FLAT 

GRIEG PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 

HANDEL CONCERTO GROSSO—No |. No 3, No 5 
KHACHATURIAN, CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND 
ORCH 

LALO CELLO CONCERTO 

LALO SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE OF 2! 

LISZT PIANO CONCERTO No 2 

HEROLD Zampa Ov, BEETHOVEN Creatures of 
Prometheus Ballet 

MENDELSSOHN PIANO CONCERTO No | m G Minor 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM—Prelude, Scherzo and 
Wedding March 

MENDELSSOHN: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN E£ MINOR 
or 64 

MOZART PIANO CONCERTO IN D MINOR, by 466 
MOZART PIANO CONCERTO No 12, 2. PIANO 
RTO IN E FLAT 


SICAL COMEDY: OPERETTA 





Keep it Gay, No Other Love, | Am tn Love, Can Can. 
etc —Royale Sengers and Orchestra 

EVERLASTING SHOWS—PORGY AND BESS. and 
SHOW BOAT 1 Got Plenty o° Nuttin’, Bess You is 
My Woman it Amt Necess Women uia 
Sometime Thing, Summertime, Bill, Can't Help Lovin 
Dat Man, etc 

THE IMMORTAL MELODIES OF JEROME KERN 
Royale Concert Orch —All the Things You Are, Why 
Was | born, Don't Ever Leave Me, You're Devastating 





ete 

LEHAR: MERRY WIDOW and LAND OF SMILES ex 
cerpts Dresden State Operetta Solowts, Orch and Chow 
conducted by G Rubshea 

AN HOUR OF OPERETTA FAVORITES—Royale Oper 
etta Sungers and Orchestra 

ROSE MARIE Rose Marie, Indian Love Call, The Moun 


tees, Totem Tom Toms, Reprise (inst MERRY 


WIDOW Merry Widow Waltz, VAGABOND KING 
Only 2 Rose; Song of the Vagabonds, DESERT SONG 


Desert Song, One Alone, Riff Song, Romance, Foreign 
MOON Softly as in a Morning 
Sunrise, SWEET ADELINE Why Was | Born, Don't Ever 


Legron March, NEW 


Leave M 


OKLAHOMA and THE KING AND |—all the wong) 
trom the Rodgers and Hammerstein Skows—Royale 
Operetta Singers and Orch —Okishoma, People Will 


Say We're m Love, | Cain't Say No. Out of my Dreams 


1 While 2 Happy Tune, Hello Young Lovers, Some 


thing Wonderful, Shall We Dance, We Kiss in the 


Shadow, Lord and Master 


SOUTH PACIFIC and CAROUSEL—The Wondertul 
Songs From the Rodgers and Hammer stem Shows— Some 





Enchanted E “g Springtime, ety 
or 


ounger Than 
WERETTA TIME STUDENT PRINCE Romberg) and 


V. HERBERT Deep im my Heart, Dear, Just We Two. 





Serenade, Drinking Song, Golden Days, To the inn 


We're Marching, Gaudeamus, Come Boy 


#, ete 
BROADWAY HITS arranged by & BENNETT —Royale 
Concert Orch Rose Marie Overture, Soft Lights and 
Sweet Mune, With 2 Song in My Heart, What is This 


Thing Called Love, Oh What s Beautiful Morning, etc 


OFFENBACH GAITE PARISIENNE Complete Score 


STRAUSS DIE FLEDERMAUS 





LIGHT CONCER 





1214 CHOPIN. Arthur Santord G Carlo Vidusso Piano Duet 


Etude in E Minor, Mazurka in F Sharp Minor, Etude mm 
E Minor, Prelude No 18, Waltz mm A Major, etc 


1244 PIANO ENCORES—Rhapsody in Blue (‘Gershew 


Moonhght Sonata | Beethoven Polon arse Chopin 
Mateguens ‘Alben’ Claw de Lune (Debussy), Mun 
qe Dances ‘Brahms', Carnerval from Ballet Suite 
Op 9 ‘Schumann levitation to the Waltz (Ven 


Weber 
1245 VIOLIN ECHOES OF VIENNA—Caprice Viennon, Lieb 


eshed, Tambourin Chinon, Liebestreud La Gitana, Row 
do—Lours Stevens, Vioknest 

Danube Waves, Crardas, Romany Romance, Violets 
Submission Once Upon a Teme.--E Deutsch Viohnnt 
MYSTERIOUS MUSIC OF ROMANCE Hans Sveder and 
hes Zither Music Ope alt, Tango Grinzing, ete 
AN HOUR OF POPULAR FAVORITES 

Begin the Beguine, Dancing im the dark, ta the Still of 
the Night, You do something to Me, Body and Soul, Old 
Man Rev 
AN HOUR OF COLE PORTER TUNES 

You're the tops, Easy to love, My heart belongs to Daddy 
Vee got you under my shin, | get a hick out of you 
What thes thing called love, Just one of those things 
Night and Day, etc 

AN HOUR OF OPERETTA INSTRUMENTALS 

Excerpts from popular operettas by Strauss, Kalman 
Lehar, Offenbach and Romber 

AN HOUR OF GEORGE GERSHWIN 

Someone to watch over me, ‘Swondertul, But not tor me 
Do it again, Summertome, Somebody loves me, Embrace 
able you, etc 

AN HOUR WITH IRVING BERLIN 

Soft Lights and Sweet Music, All by myself, Who do 
you love | hope, They say it's wonderful, Lady of the 
evening, You beep coming back lhe a song, etc 
LATIN HOUR WITH NORO MORALES 

Jack Jack Jack, Temptation, Zambumbs, Un Poquito de 
Amor, Lover come back to me, Vem vem, Ef Tubito 











T e 
AN HOUR OF CONCERT SONGS.Mary Bothwell 
1 Love You Truly, Mighty Lak a rose, Jeane with the 
light brown haw, ete 
AN HOUR OF STAR DUST-A POP CONCERT Royale 
oncert Orch —Star Dust, These Foolwh Things, Char 
maine, Syncopated Clock, Diary Fingers, La Golondrina 
Stringcopation, Kitten on the Keys, Dolores, Snow White 
wood Concerto Pts | and 2 
STRAUSS WALTZES——Berlen Symphony Orchestra 
VIENNESE WALTZES—Berln Symphony Orchestra 
AN HOUR OF PIANO DANCE MUSIC 
Alter you've gone, llth street rag. Sweet Lorrame 
Hindustan, A lover's lullaby, Sunrne Serenade, etc 
AN HOUR OF MODERN PIANO RHYTHMS 
Jealous, Nobody's sweetheart, My gal Sal, Mean to me 
Make beleve, Exactly Whe you, More than you 
DANCE PARTY Royale Dance Orchestra 
RHUMBA—Rhumbs Fantasy, TANGO-La Cumparwta 
SAMBA..Minute Sambs, BEGUINE-1'm Living trom 
Kes to Kiss, BOMBA—Bombs, CONGA..Baila la Con 
9g, MOMBA.Mombs, FOX TROT.All through the 
Night, CHARLESTON Charleston, POLKA—Clarinet 
Potha, AMERICAN WALTZ.Let Me Call You Sweet 
heart, VIENNESE WALTZ Emperor Waltz, ONE STEP 
Down Yonder, REEL —V eel, SQUARE DANCE 


ANDRES SEGOVIA Plays BACH SUITE—CHACONNE 
FERNANDO SOR-Bey De La Torre, Guitarist Plays 


















0 ncerpts 
Solorsts, Orch Chow conducted by G Rubsha 
CAVALERIA BUSTICANA ‘Mascagn:) Excerpts 
PAGLIACC! | Leoncavatlc pts 

Sotersts, Orch and Chow conducted by G Rubshea 
PAGLIACC! ‘Leoncavalic) Excerpts 

Solowts, Orch and Chow Conducted by G Rubsha 
DER ROSENKAVALIER | Str Excerpts 

Selonts, Orch and Chow conducted by G Rubsho 
TRISTAN G ISOLDE Wagner’ Excerpts 

Solorts, Och and Chow conducted by H Wentzel 











RECORD. CORPORATION OF 





Choose from One of The Moit 


STRAUSS, J GYPSY BARON ‘Abridged: Dresden State 
Opera Solowts, Orchestra and Chow 

JAN PEERCE and MARIAN ANDERUON RECITAL 

JAN PEERCE 

L'Amour, Toujours L'Amour, Mattinata, Macushla Be 
cavse, Vesti la Gabba from “Paghaces”, La Danza, be 
Donnas £ Mobile trom “Rigoletto”. Oh Promue Me 
MARIAN ANDERSON 

Hearn Hearn Ob Mio Fernando trom “La Travata 
ve trom Thy Powers trom Samson and Delish 
des Adveus trom Jeanne d Arc 

CARMEN | Bizet) —The Complete Aras 

DON GIOVANNI Mozart) Overture and Ane 
Vedrar Carmo, La Ci Darem La Mane, Open Thy Window 








1h Moe Batt: O Bell Masetto ete 
MAGIC art! Overture and Aras Ber 
Manners, Welche Liebe Fublen In Diesen Heil’ ger 
Halles 

AIDA Ver Arias Celeste Avda (R Schock ten 





Ritormo Vincitor, O Terra Addi. Solowts with Bern 
Opera Orchestra 

LA TRAVITA (Verdi) Overture-and Anas Un DO 
Felce Ah. Fors’ « Luv Sempre bibera Oe: Mier , 
Spwits, Di Provemea tt Mar, Pargs O Cara Tr 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE ‘Rossm — The Complete 
Aras, Solomts with Orchestra and Chorus of the La 
Scala Opera House 

1k TROVATORE | Verdve Anas Strode la Varmmpa Ab 
Sy Ben Mio, Dy Quella Pia Miserere, Ai Mostr: Monti 
Die Hande mm Schweren Ketten Solowts with Bertin 
Opera Orchestra 

MIGNON (Thomas) Aras Wie thre Unschuld Auch 
Kennst Du Das Land Solowts with Berlin Opera Orch 
ABDUCTION FROM THE SERAGLIO |‘ Morart) Over 
ture and Anas Wer Ein Liebchen Mot Getunden Solo 
vets with Berle Opera Orchestra 

TENOR ARIAS.Rudoiph Schock with Berlin Opera 
Orchestra 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO | Mosart — The Complete 
Aras Solowts with Orch and chorus of the La Seale 
Opera Mouse 

LUCIA Di LAMMERMOOR | Doniretts The Complete 
Aras Solowts with Orchestra and Chorus of the La 
Se pera House 

OPERA HIGHLIGHTS 

TALES Of HOFFMANN Otfenbach — Barc arotle 
Sparkle Diamond Mail to Love Muscal Reprne Solo 
vote with Berlin Opera Orchestra 

BORIS GODOUNOW | Moussorgshy! —Varlaams Song 
Death Scere G Frei h Berlin Opera Orch 
AFRICANA | Meyerbecr advo (R Sch 
RIGOLETTO | Verd:)—La Donna £ Mobile (BR Schock 
ten) with Berlin Opera Orchestra 

FRA DIAVOLO ‘Auber! —The Complete Arua 
WILLIAM TELL | Rossum The Complete Aras 

Solovts with Orchestra and Chorus of the La Scale 
Opera House 

DON PASQUALE (‘Domsert::—The Complete Aras 
OFEMBACH TALES OF HOFFMANN | Excerpt 
HEART OF THE OPERA 

Anas trom Traviata, Mignon Luci, Paghacci, Trova 
tore, Tales of Hofimann Ada and Barber of Seville 
GYPSY PRINCESS (Kalman) Anas Dit MEISTER 
SINGER 

LA BOHEME Pucci: Excerpts 

Selections—Orch Chow and Solowts conducted by G 
Rubshe 

MADAME BUTTERFLY Puccom: Excerpt 
Selections—Orch Chow and Solowts conducted by G 
Rubshe 

TANNHAUSER Wagner) Lacerpts 

Orch and Chow conducted by Ho Wentre! 

THE FLYING DUTCHMAN | Wagner! Excerpts 
Solonts, Orch and Chow conducted by H Wentzel 
MARTHA ‘Flotow) Excerpts 

Solowts, Orch and Chow conducted by G Rubsha 











uly | 


Prpulart Concerts of Light Music 


NOW 








33% RPM - 12 INCH 
Long Playing ‘is Records 


Up to One Hour of The Worlds Finest Music 


bt adi 









AN HOUR OF ALL AMERICAN COLLEGIATE MUSIC 
wchle Down Winsock: Alma Mater The Screamer 





es, The Old Oshen Bucher 
Trewmphal March, Victorious Cagle Marck 
Victory March of Notre Dame Boole Boots Minnesota 
Rovser, On Wiconun Go U Northwestern ot 
Teas, Far Above Caywga's Waters Victors (Michigan 
Yellow and Blue |‘ Michoan Carmen |‘ Obve Hal Te 
The Orange ‘ilhmon! Royale Varsity Band 

COLLEGE SONGS OF ALL AMERICA Maryland My 
Maryland Peruna Hart The Sound 
Washington G Lee Swing Aq Wer Hymn Ramble 
Wreck From Georgia Tech Alma Mater, Auburn Vutery 
March Blue and White, Cheer for LSU. Fight Vols 
Fight Eyes of Texas 

As The Backs Ge 
Penneyleanna Maree 





ot Tar Heel Vowes 











oq By Boole Boole Fight On 
na, On Brave Old Army Team 
Roar, Lion Roar, The Stem Seng, Victory March Notre 
Dame, Fight On Alma Mater Victors Old Oshen Bucket 
Royale Varsity Band 





AN HOUR OF MARCHES SOUSA~ Stars and Stripes 
Forever, The Washington fost, King Cotton, Sem 
Fidelis, The Loyal Leguon, The Fa of the Faw, Hands 
Across the Sea, Diplomat 

NATIONAL AND SERVICES — Star Spangled Benner 
Columbia The Gem of the Ocean Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, America The Beautitul Anchors Aweigh 
Consens Ge Boling Along, The Marnnes Myma, Army 
Aw Corps, Semper Paratus foyale Miltary Band 











CHRISTMAS & O USsIC 


AN HOUR OF CHRISTMAS MUSK 
ORGAN AND CHIMES Fit Moet Moly Night. hing 
Bells, Little Town of Bethichem Silent Night White 
Christmas, Adevte Fidetes, God Rest Ye Me 








sty Gerth 
men, Wt Came Upon A Midnight Clow Mart the Weratd 
Angels Sing, Away in A Manger 
VOCAL White Chrintmas Ob Litle Town of Berble 
hem, God Mew Ye yw Genth Sante Clows | 
Commng To Tews The W it Came Upon A 
Midnight Clear Mark Herald Angels Seng, Silent 
Night Moly Night Adeste Fidetes Here ¢ Sonte 
Claus, The First Noel Aw am 
AN HOUR OF CHRISTMAS ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
Silent Night Holy Night The Fitt Moet Adevte 
Fideles, O Little Town of Bethichem We Three King 
of Onvent Arve, Hark The Herald Angels Sing. tt Came 
Upon A Midnight Clear Angel We Have Mead O 
High Jingle Bells White Chvntmas March OF The 
yming To Town, Toyland 





RISTMAS CAROLS 
By ST MARGARETS ALL BOYS CHOIF O Come all 





Ye Fawthtul, Silent Night Holy Night O tHoly Might 
Deck The Hall God Row Ye Mery Gee 

First Noel Mark the Heraid Angels Son 

Wenceslas jingle Bells 

Oy THE ST PAUL'S CATHEDRAL CHO 

World Adeste Fideles Allelura Chrnt 

Chrntian Men Reywue Angels We Mave 

High Mark The Meraid Angls Song, O Lath 
Bethichem O Joyous Chrntmas Song ’ 
Manager, Node Christus Matus Ect Solent Might 
Night 

AN HOUZ Of POPULAR ORGAN SELECTIONS 

In @ Monastery Garden, Hearts and Flowers, Ave Marie 
To a Wild Rose Ob Promue Me et ANDREW AN 
DELWS Oresent 





AN HOUR REVERED ORGAN MELODIES 
Lot Chord, Solemn Melody, The Rosary, Adeste Fidetes 
Holy City 


U Gift thal will be Kememboud, 





ers. 


BUDGET RECORDS, 
Please send me the records ti 
Mimmum Order—3 rec 





In addition to ordering these Royale records for your own collection, we would 








at $1.80 each 





be delighted to mail these masterpieces as gifts for your relatives, friends and custom- 
just enclose your personal gift card for each package. 

10th G Walnut Streets, Allentown, Pa 

ted below ‘list by number) 

for $5.67; 5 records for $9.19; 10 records for $18.00; additional 


“] Check or Money Order Enclosed—free delivery in USA (Shipments to Canada and other 


foreign countries, add 40c per record for postage-handling charges.) 


C. GO. D. (USA only) | will pay postage and charges upon delivery 


] Gift Card Enclosed—Please mail to name and address below “-S3 
Name Address 
City Zone State 


Free ROYALE Catalogues mailed with each order 





AMERICA 








HOLIDAY 





NOVEMBER 








AGED LIKE VINTAGE WINE 
(Smoking alone takes 30 days!) 





VIRGINIA HAM 


Fach magnificent ham now hanging 
in our aging rooms—thoroughly cured, 
hi h ry iw ked wo a fri h malhy yan 
hue, und aye | approx ne year ha 
been tended } hand through each 
unhurried icp, a we hay doing 
for 113 vears! Just bef hipm nt we 
simmer and bake the ham with wine 
and sugar to a savor’ veet and tender 
feast of flavor unlike an ther 

Order now for Christmas delivery to 
you of meone you wish to please! 
Beautifi illy packed, $1 SY per ooke | 
5 to = Ib P tpaid add 14 per Ib 
for hipping outside U.S 


JORDAN'S OLD VIRGINIA SMOKE HOUSE 


1427-A €. CARY ST, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
; Please send Jordan's Genuine Baked 
j Virginia Ham(s). Size about Ibs. 4 
: C) Check enclosed $ 
i i sinadebiebhbetstedoncdvienscsdens 1 
SORTS os cccvicnabeabaonasntindossennte 
© “Gieieasenteseckacanzcenen FR 1 











Monogrammed Stud Box 


Beautifully styled in genuine leather, with hinged cover - 
@ treasre chest for tie pins, studs, cuff links, rings, lodge 
pins, etc. Tan, 24” in diameter, 14” high to fit neatly 
in drewer drawer, desk or witcase, Monogrammed in 
old with any 3 initials you wish. A wonderfully thought- 
ul gift! Only $2.75, postpaid 


Send for Free Gift Guide 


Gifts & Greetings Rockland 180, Mass. 


















START SPEAKING 


FENG 
ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 


f) H'*! Ss 


© learn af 





























ey language Listen » FREE 2-sided non 
Wl breakable record, Let your eyes follow 
P words in FREE sample lessor Al at 
nee you Il be chatting w le « ces in 
woes monty your new language wilh a Pp 
Offer may end soon. Rush 
sy to help co cost of ' 
, salad a a hit Also 
specia 108 
G 
Ti ping of free record, ee 
son. Stace language you AIAN 
want, We'll send I ®USSIAN 
aene 
4s. formation on tull ¢ i JAPANESE 
course. No obligation ®RATNIAN 
- 
eri tabl m 1882 





mAh Dept 5211 vs Ww. on ‘o. New York 


160 


Freé Record 





TRAVELER’S SHOE BAG 
for Men or Women 


A superb, lightweight, felt-lined Shoe Bag, 
comes in 2 sizes. Removing snap-fastened par- 
tition provides super carry-all bag. Blue or green 
Plaid with black leather trim; also in brown or 
bive duck or waterproof wheat canvas. 6 pairs, 
(28 o2.), $24.00: 12 pairs, (48 oz.), 
Prepoid, tax included. 


T. ANTHONY 
SPECIALISTS IN LUGGAGE 
Dept H + 751 MADISON AVENUE - N.Y. 21,6. Y. 








A GIFT SHE’LL TREASURE is this im 
ported set of unusual jewelry. Hundreds of | 
tiny pieces of colored enamel are inlaid to 
form beautiful pattern of red roses in a jet 
black background. It's a centuries-old craft in | 
Florence, Italy. Bracelet (6 links " wide) 
$7.20, earrings $3, the set $9.50 postpaid (incl. 
tax). Add 25¢ Air Mail. 32 pg. catalog free 


alone 10« 


ALPINE IMPORTS 


with order; 


New York 17, N. ¥ 














New VITALATOR With 
Real “Swedish Massage” Action! 


Enjoy thie new, pleasant way t& 


> massage away fatigue 


mothe jumpy nerves, case tension! Excellent for facials, | 
after-exvercime rub-down, aching muscles, headaches, waist. | 
line massage, hair and scalp health. Preferred by thou. | 


sands for ite wouderful Swedish Vassage action 


for vou! VITALATOR « 
u f gentle 
massage pulsations travel through your fieger tips te 


or DM 
on, and thousands o 


perates on Af 
over your hngers; turn it 


eure body aches and pains, relax tense muscles 


VETALATOR i« compact, lightwe 


mm enjoy able 


And 


leaves 


aht. easy to une 


melts away tiredness and fatigue 


vou feeling refreshed, relaxed. Anvone can use it, and 
everyone willenjoy it. Order by mail today —only $15.50 
postpaid, Check, money order of C.0.D. Lmmediate 


Try SEITALATOR for 10 dave at our risk —if 


not delighted, return for immediate refund, including 


montage 
HUGH CLAY PAULK 
304 Kenses Ave. Dept. V-26 Tepeka, Kansas 


delivery 


HOLIDAY 





$39.00. 


Dept. H-1, 505 Fifth Ave. | 





the | 
rotary massage method which feels so gard and is ao goed | 
Jromt slip | 


Musical Kitten 


Wind it up and a tiny music box 


inside plays Brahms’ Lullaby. 
Of soft gray rayon 
Kitty also 


plush, 11! 2 


has a pink rayon satin 


$9.95, postpaid. 
Bournefield, 660 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 19 





pillow to sleep on. 


HOLIDAY 


Dixie Dolls 

Cheery traditional rag doll family 
from the southland. They 

are washable too. Uncle Remus 
and Aunt Mandy, $4.50 each, $8.25 
a pair; Beulah and Buster, $3.50 
each, $6.50 a pair. Postpaid. 

The Hitching Post, 

Ridgeland, S.C. 








SMOKED 
A GOURMET'S 


eady for that 


RAINBOW TROUT 
PATE 


” 1 quest. 

° N Must in 
my alee, dozen tins 
6.25 for 6 each-POstTPald 
Write for Descriptive 
Booklet 


nique an 


* HIGH 
VALLEY 
FARM 





High Power BINOCULARS 


FREE 14-PAGE BOOK & CHART 
Know the facts! Learn meaning of 
Power, Field, Coating. Latest data 
33 Models sold on 


30 DAY 











“Quaint 
| American” 





_——— 





—_ Truly inspiring, really un- 
usual Christmas gift inspirations, 
selected favorites from the Forslund Col- 
lection. Solid Cherry furniture, milk glass, 
authentic accessories and ‘different’ gifts, 
available only from Forslund in all Amer- 
ica. “Little Christmas Shop’ catalog 
FREE on request. 


Gard ( Y Jontund INC. 


122 E. FULTON, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


ceo eco 













$8.40 pair 
Tax Incl 
Post Paid 

Sorry No C.O.D.'s 











The man on your mind will wear these cuff 
links to the office on December 28th —we 
bet you! They are beautifully handmade of 
sterling silver, and his cut-out monogram linked 
to a sterling bar will make him the best-cuffed 
man in town. Allow 10 days delivery. 

Send 10¢ For Christmas Catalog 


Page & Biddle 


21 Station Road, Haverford 18, Pa. 








| Personalized “COV-A-ROBES” 





| 
| 
| ning 
For The LADIES 
only $3.95 


ake 


K y 


And ter The MEN 
only $2.95 








y No Cop 


THE PERFECT FILTER 
gor ANY CIGARETTE 


(King Size or Regular) 


FLIP-AWAY FILTER TIP 


Use a FLIP—the unobtrusive flip-cway 
filter tip to filter the harsh irritants 
of cigarette smoking WITHOUT CHANG- 
ING THE TASTE OF YOUR FAVORITE 
BRAND. Tiny and unobtrusive — no 
holder to wash—no cartridge to re- 
place—just flip awcy after 20 smokes. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If your 
dealer has no stock os yet, send $1.00 
for 24, or $5.00 for 144. We poy 
postage. Sorry—no 0.0 


’ FLIPS « P.O. BOX 946 
Elmira SO, N.Y. 

















poess PRODUCTS CC. 00 W. Late St, Gept. 490, Chicage 7, iil. 





NOVEMBER 


~ 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 













SHOPPER 





Tic Tac Toe Smock 


A gay playtime coverall, this 
small-fry smock has capacious 
pockets and elasticized 

cuffs. In Sanforized navy 
broadcloth brightened 

with red piping and embroidery. 
Sizes 4, 6, 8. 

$4.95, postpaid. 

The Talbots, Hingham, Mass. 


Dandy the Lion 

This small king of beasts, 
10” high, looks real enough 
to roar. A favorite gift 

for “kiddies” 
Golden blond mohair with 

bushy fur mane. $6.95, postpaid. 
The Little Traveler, 404 Third St., 


Geneva, 





of all ages. 





LETTERS from SANTA 





Thrill the kiddies! A series of 
5 beautifully colored and illus- 
trated letters signed by Santa. 
Handwritten style. Order a set 
for each child on your gift list. 
Send names and addresses plus 


$1.00 per set. Money refunded if 


not delighted. Sorry, no c.o.d's. 


Box 1434 «+ Springfield, Mass. 





BUBBLING 
WITH EXCITEMENT! 

Earrings as gay and gala as New 
Year's Eve. Wee Christmas bails 
dangle ‘bout your head. Earring your 
guests too! Glistening bright in red, 
green, gold, aqua 

$1.00 pair $1.75 two pair 


Tax included —Postpaid—No C.0.D.'s by | 


WORLD IDEAS a mt 21,20 4 a | 

















FASCINATING 
NEW GAME—PLAYED LIKE BADMINTON! 


For every age, 6 to 60-a wonderful investment in 
family happiness. Portable, sturdy, set up in a 
jiffy, Shuttle-Loop requires very little space, 5° x 
10°—ideal indoors or out—living room or any- 
where! Set includes 2 paddies, indestructible 
plastic shuttiecock, metal standard and loop, 
simple instructions. Set $6.95 ppd., no c.0.d.'s. 


Makes «@ grand gift, too! Attractive pkg. 


DUDLEY SPORTS CO. Dept. H, 633 2nd Ave.,N.Y.16 & 


chock hin’ 






> Why 
b N 
r Ress “Me 


PRINT YOUR OWN NAME & ADDRESS! 


Now you can print your own nome and address (or any 
3 lines of words) on envelopes, stationery, checks, rec- 
ords, books, greeting cards and photos. Only $1 for 
PRINTER, complete with compact “onyx block’’ cose 
and automatic inker. Fits pocket of purse. Use at home 
or office—looks like printing. A useful gift. Guaranteed 


to please or your money bock! Order 
PRINTER direct by mail —send $1 with post 
your mame and oddress.......-+5-s paid 


244 Sunset Building 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


sunset house 





Perfect Gift for any traveler 






the new 
tartan plaid 


VEnus 


TTLE 
UARD 


$450 


Red, Yellow or Green 


Holds your favorite fifth 
Or quart on plane or 
Pullman or anywhere! 
Heavily padded to resist 
bumps and shocks... 

absorbs stray leakage and 
Protects your wardrobe 
from stains, if you pack 

a bottle in your bag 

Venus Quort Bottle Guard alse 

oveilable in Suede Cloth or 

fine Faille Plastic at $3.25, 
colors Maroon, Green, Ton. 

Write for folder . . . there's a bottle guard for 

cologne, perfume, babies’ milk or medicine! 

Venus Corp, 1170 Bway, New York | 
















Just sprinkle on meats, fish or poultry before 
grilling or broiling. Enjoy true hickory smoked, 
outdoor barbecue taste with INDOOR COOKING. 
Glorify hamburgers into zesty treats. Send 65c for 





big -lb. jar, or send $1.00 and we'll include 45¢ 
| jar “SEASON-ALL," the all-new seasoning for all- 
| round cooking. Nu-Way Foods, 760 Edgewood, 


* tasty new treat 


Start any meal with 


abeng” s00s OSEVE 
(Cock-a-Leekie 


(Seotdh Styie Chicken) 
from the 


Crosse & Blackwell 
soup ohelf es 











| Frewek Style 
tenn Soup 


FINE 
FOODS 
SINCE 
1706 





At your grocer’s now, or write for 
name of nearest dealer to: Crosse 


& Blackwell, Baltimore 24, Md 






| 
Crab Seep 
se 
Mar vieed 
ic — 














MAGNETIC ACTION HARBOR | 
Plastic and 
metal cargo 
carrying boats 
move by re- 
mote control 
int5” x10,” 
blue alumi- 
num tank. 
Great fun to 
transfer cargo 
with12”mag- 
netic derrick. 
Wonderful 
addition to 
toy train system or for toy 86 15 ppd. 
truck loading. Ne C.0.D.'s 
Dept. H, 34 West 37th St 
Y 


SELECTOYS New bomehew: N 














Famons SASSAFRAS SMOKED 


JLIAMS-BACON 


from 


SKY-VIEW 


RANCH 





Nationally known for its irresistible flavor, slowly 
smoked over sassafras and hickory logs. Only 
U.S. Gov't. inspected meats. Truly the most de- 
lighttully different tastin' you've ever eaten. 
HAMS-—- 12 to 18 Ibs. —@ $1.35 per Ib, BACON 
6 to 8 Ibs.—-@ $1.00 per Ib. 44 slab—3 to 4 Ibs.— 
@ $1.10 per Ib 

Postpaid to you. Send check or money order. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

SKY-VIEW RANCH 

_P. 0. Box 218-H Tahlequah, Okla. 





Enjoy the West in 


Your Own Home! 
with beautiful 2x2 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


These professionally photographed 
slides truly capture the natural scenic 
beauty of our Western Wonderland. 
Their superb detail, composition, and 
color reproduction are unequalled any- 
where in the world, yet are offered to 
you at lowest prices for slides 
on Kodachrome film. 

Determine the quality of 
pm ay 4 slides before pur- 
chasing by simp! a, sending for 
a nWeelera “Slide Tour” (18 
slides and text) ON APPROVAL, 
indicating which Western Na- 
tional Park you would be most interested in seeing. 
No minimum purchase. 

Add to your slide collection the West-View way.. 
slides you will be proud to show...from the pioneers 
in this unusual color slide service. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FIRST 
APPROVAL SET AND FREE SLIDE CATALOG 


WeEst-View 


1518 Montana St. Santa Monica, Calif. 




















ON 
APPROVAL 








N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 11H. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 
PERSONALIZED 
and 
PRACTICAL 

THE IDEAL MAILBOX 
Fuil-Sized, Full Protection 
Against Wet and Wind 

HOLDS ALL THE MAIL 


ALUMINUM. 
16” high, 11 wide, projects 44%" to 3%". Five 
boked-on finishes: Antique Bronze, Mist Gray, Cope 
Cod White, Hammered Brass, Colonial Black; also 
Notural pebble- embossed aluminum. Only $7.469* 
postpaid. (Denver and West $8.1 6*) 

4 Personalized nomeplote $1.50 extra, House 

numerals 50¢ per set. (up to 4 numerals), 

Specify mailbox finish ond choice of red, green 
or cream numerals. Order yours today! 


NOR-GEE CORPORATION 


, 2502 W. 2nd St, Jamestown, N. Y, 
) *includes New Parcel Post increare 


WAAAARAALYLYY o 


Beautiful, ee wearing, non- rusting 
' 


LPL LAL a aah 











$49.95 


Postpaid 






WIND 
VELOCITY 


Tells at « glance indoors how hard the wind's blowing 
outdoors! “Every gust and lull in the wind 1s instantly 
shown on the handsome speedometer inside your 
home. The 4” polished brass dial registers up to 100 
miles an hour. Installation is easy and quick: Simply 
mount the spinning cups on roof or TV mast and 
connect the wire to the indoor indicator. Costs noth 
ing to operate bec ause M generates us Own current 
Fully guaranteed, complete with 50 feet of wire 

Only $49.95 Postpaid. 4! Mai Stupments 

Send Check or Money oute to 


Cape Cod WIND INDICATORS 
Harwichport 8, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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4% POSTPAID 


Smart end most useful 
Wolke lamous hovens 


Chumpugre Opener 





Oetruc Wor ’ , oe 


Screw ‘ep jars, berthes 


mmm, Wihithed gold of chrome) $4.9 

( Personalized engraving of name 
4 

fh ) imuteals plain, ted, blue of gree 


f 


$1.00 exera. Por rich cowhide leath 


} sheath with brass eyelet hange 
Crown caps, Vecuum tops 
$2 upped postpard 





box. Send check of mone 


- i tive te 
ln SAE No C.OD.'s Por business gift bro 


chure and quantity prices, write 


Cracks wre lobster claws 





) 7. 
Celebrity Toe 
pays st Dept. HO 


* lee, com tongs Bex 1414, © GBuffale 14, N.Y. 


c 
© Ser wer, phere in Canada also $4 OS pw 





| Fresh from the Farm 
Oibe English 


Holly 





leother Sheath $2.00 


dozens of uses 
L XN for bar, home, travel 
| Cogs 
i yobs comer, beter Luxe 


nous, beaunful Ami is an ideal 
—~+. mow appropriate gift for any 
| al sion. Not a gadget ut a fine, pre 
‘. * 

) \ sion-made implement of wurdy 2 


| P.O. BOX 5965-H 


e*e RED BERRIED TIPS 
Say “Merry Christmas” to your guests as they arrive 
n Che abe oreo ng each one with i spark 
berried holly tip. These cute little berried sprig 
{ lly are aleo ideal for table favors and for dre neg 
it package As you ll want some of your friends t« 
ive whole boxes of these tips we pack three different 
zed hoxe illed PARTY PAKS. Shipped b pecsal 
Delwery Prepaid Parcel Po with fresh delivery 


ranteed anywhere in the United States 


No. 31 PARTYPAK (12 to 20 berried tips) . $2.95 | 


ruer um No. 32 Partypak, 25 to 40 tips, $3.95 
$3 Partypak, 50 to 75 tips, $5.45. Just send y« 


t and state whicl ize Partypak site your need 
d those of friends. Enclose check or money order 
(nher packages of Holly Wreat green and varie 
sted berried spray living lly trees, for gilts anc 


Broweci FARMS 


. where Your (Christmas Holly Grows 





MILWAUKIE, OREGON 





Write, 410 Bioer % East, Torente, Ont 









tia 
Like Grandpa used to cure 


OLD HICKORY FARM 
PEWEE VALLEY, KENTUCKY 


A rare Southern treat, genuine 
old-fashioned Kentucky Country 
Ham |! The perfect gilt for someone 
who has everything’! Old Hick 
ory Country Hams are cured 
hickory smc = and aged on our 
farm, keep ndelinitely without 
relr s ecealaien "Weight 12-18 lbs 
$1.16 per lb. (postage extra, Will 
giadly ship C.O.D.) 


AS LOW AS 


$375 
DELIVERY 
PREPAID 


ORDER EARLY 


@ Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in texture, 


rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and appre« 


gifts for family, friends and business associater+ These 


world-famous pears are grown in our own orchards 


carefully selected ndividually wrapped. Delivered 
PREPAID in colorful gift boxes to any point in 48 
states. Perfect arrival guaranteed. Gilt card enclosed 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.O D's or charge 
counts, please For Fruit bi ser Ha 


No. 1—De Luxe Box (pictured ve cooe + $8.78 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS Prices see 
433 Fir St., Medford, Oregon 

Rush Free Full-Color Catalog to 

I Nome. = 
OU Address. - 





ty Zone Stote 


ec es es ee ee ee ee ea eee 
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eT Specify men's or 
POSTPAID women s regular 


shoe size 
GENUINE BUCKSKIN hand cut by Western 
craftsmen into handsome loafers that mold to 
your feet for perfect fit. Sturdy outer soie... 
foam rubber insole cushion. Easy to get on and 
off, yet hug your feet when you walk. Fold for 
traveling. Washable. Suntan buckskin color, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for FREE 48-page catalog of 
distinctive outdoor equipment. 


Norm Thompson 


Dept. H, 5095 S$. W. Barnes Rd., Portland 1, Ore. 








NEW CROP 


PP Ccaad 





PAPER SHELL PECANS! 


The South's finest pecans, new crop, tasty 
firm nuts ideally packed for gifts. 


Mammoth Schley Pecans 


5 Ibs. in the shell, in reusable $5.45 


Wicker Gift Basket 


5 lbs Mammoth Stuart Pecans, $4.75 


in white cloth bag 


5 Ibs. fercy Shelled Halves $8.50 
2 Ibs. fancy Shelled Halves $4.25 
5 Ibs. fancy Large Pecan Pieces $6.75 


POSTPAIO 


Sead Wa Your Gift Liat ano insvato 


MANY VARIETIES OF PECAN CANDIES AVAILABLE 
Write for NEW BROCHURE 


CVC P- 


JONESBORO 3 fel fe] felt.) 





Cheese Treat 

Imported and domestic cheeses 
on a solid mahogany board, 
with brass-and-rattan handles 
and cheese knife. Danish 
Camembert, Gouda, Bel Paese 


and Colorado Blackie. Ti 


postpaid. Maison Glass, 


| 
of English biscuits. 
| 
15 E. 47th St., } 


FOOD FAIR 





HOLIDAY 


Cocktail Spread 

A handmade wooden cocktail 
tray fitted with two 

covered pottery crocks and 
two rosewood spreaders. 
11'°x744’", $11.75, postpaid. 
Filling for crocks of Water- 
cress and Horseradish Mixture 
or Fresh Herb Cocktail 
(packed in dry ice), $2.25 each, 
plus postage. Soupcon, 

203 E. 6Ist St., N.Y.C. 21. 








A Fascinating Sport 
and Unique Gift 


with Story and Instructions 


CARVED by 


LEARN TO THROW THE BOOMERANG 










Flight Tested —- Guaranteed to Return 
( Golden Red, Jade Green or Natural 


COL. JOHN M. GERRISH 


4409-H S&S. W. Parkview Lane-Portiand 1, Ore. 


OLD-FASHIONED KENTUCKY 

HICKORY SMOKED PORK SAUSAGE 
Packed 3 Ibs. in cloth bag — only $2.40 postpaid (80c /b.) 
Delicious, old-fashioned, mild flavored hick- 
ory smoked pork sausage made with old 
Kentucky recipe of finest Government In- 
spected meat. Requires no refrigeration. 
Shipped postpaid in sanitary container. Every 
pound guaranteed delicious of money back. 
COUNTRY HAMS—95c per Ib. plus postage. 
Trovtman’s Meat Products, Rt. #2, Henderson, Ky. 





No other gift says, ‘‘l 
care,’’ as beautifully as 
Mary Clark's candies, pud 
ding, confections — packed 

perfectly protected—in 
Dresden China-appearing 
wax. Absolutely unlike any 
other gift 





Thousands are WAXING 
enthusiastic about America’s 


NEWEST GIFT IDEA 





Free color folder tells ali...Write for yours today 


WAGNER & VORHIS Dept. #-10 
628 E. COLORADO STREET, GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 











GIFT BRONZE CAP REMOVER 


*1 Solid Bronze Cap Remover with two business 
ends is a real gem on any household bar. Opens 
bottles in a flash. Other end can be used as a 
muddler. Actual size 5 inches long and weighs 

Ib. of solid, finely polished bronze. The 
proper gift for the person who has everything 
Packed one in a box. Price $2.50 each, Postpaid. 
Write for list of other bronze gift items. 


Knapp Foundry Company, inc. Guilford, Conn. 














RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


rowing plus benefits of 


| adjusts for mild exercise of strenuous workout 
as you wish. Rhythmic movement of handles, 
seat and pedals “symmetrizes” 


entire figure EXEROW 


WEIGHT—improves HEALTH ‘ 
ance. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TODAY! 


és MEN —and Women, too! 


MMO 











DANNY 





OOMAAMAOAAAY 





| Enjoy most efhcient health-buiding 


AND nding! Natural HYDRAULIC 








Z 
Z 
4 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
4 
4 
Zz 
Zz 











Ratthe Crook EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 18, Mich. 
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NEW! FOR FISHERMEN 


<r 
a 


y Box $650 


IT'S MAGNETIC!“ f IT MAGNIFIES! 


Magnifying lens in lid of box speeds fly changing 
and tieing -aids in identification of natural insects 
Notched wheel center holder is magnetized with 
scarce powerful Alnico magnet-holds 36 flies se 
curely in stronges\ wind. rotates for easy selection 
Adjustable neck strap frees both hands. Pocket 
size. Clear view top. handsome red plastic base 
Prepaid. Send mailing instructions. we pay post 
age. With 12 flies—6 wet, 6 dry—$!2. 

One of the many exciting fishing accessories 

and equipment from the ORVIS Gitt Catalog 

















SHOPPER 


18 





Selleck Hill Set 
to grace a holiday table. Four-inch pepper 
mill with two salts-and-spoons. Mill 


has grinding mechanism of finest Sheffield steel. 


In rosewood or Brazilian goncalo alves. 
$7.95 for the set, postpaid. 
Salisbury Artisans, 

40 Washinee St., 
Salisbury, Conn. 


decorative planter. 414 


a. 





Ceramic Watering Can 

in green with a snowflake scene, 
and filled with English hard candy, 
may be used later for a 


” high. 


A perfect remembrance for a small 
family. $10.50, postpaid. 
Alice H. Marks, 


E. 53rd St., N.Y.€ 


BRIGHTEN THE HOME 








MORE BRILLIANT than DIAMONDS 


The New JAK R AG E MI ks exactly like the finest diamond. JARKA 
*EMS are white essing the same brilliant highlights found 
i expensive diamonds ES ery Gen ndividually 

{ 8 facets. Only 








" 
ARRA GI rts 


j ‘ “ ication @ Bone 
FREE BOOKLET “ey F- 
Ten's rings in 14K gold 


onev conan ¥ PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
Unset JARRA Gems $24 a carat (Tax inci.) 


PLais*™ CORP. H5 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17,4. Y. —_———- 





orating, flower arranging, hobby shop! An ideal 
e hand-picked assortment straight from rugged 
nor check, for2 y Dactone $1.00 for 
numbe at oF pees tre mm one large piece, 

heertully refunded f not ent fied! 
THE SAN JUAN BEACHCOMBER 

419-23rd, South Bellingham, Wash. 

Need large or special pieces? Inquire about o1 





ut photo approval service! 

















RAVEL PICTUR 




















TH Ker Hundreds of thumbnail sketches 
; show you where to go, or calls to 
2 Silas ws mind where youve been. For your 


Biers? 


travel portfolio, or framing, great 
for Gifts - decorative, informative, 
inexpensive/ In Color: America, 
British Isles, Italy. France,NewEng 
land, So.Am.,No. Am.,World Wonders, 
Peace Map,world) Aviation, Boston- 
black & white: Europe. NoréSweden 
Germany, Spain, Switz,Calif as the 
us sees it’ rete Each Gilt Wrapped / 
‘iim only $1.10 each,postpaid 
TRINA Publishers 
1036c High St Westwood,Mass 


FOLIO of Dt 












boiled EGG MAGIC 
PCRAX-ELY/ ened Peasere! 


Quick and simp ve to Only . 


gery 75‘, 


or 3 for $2.00 
« Send for FREE Gifts-0-Cal 
Christmas Folder 


PT SAL ee ne cane Comctiee 


Los Angeles 58, Calif 


use! Holds and opens hot, 
ww soft boiled eggs like magic 


Keeps angers from being burned and elimi- 
nates broken 
made 


shells in the © 
of stainless steel and plastic eCRAX-FZ¥ 
essity. Money ‘returned if 


Attractively 






















Personalized 
Titleists... 





ONE DOZ. 


IN HANDSOME GIFT CASE 
eee ONLY $13.10 


(shipping charges included) 


The choice of champions! .. . the 
ball that won the biggest tournaments 
in the iand in ‘53!... what better gift 
for every golfer on your list? Wonder- 
ful present for customers! 


Order at your pro shop... or if it is 
closed, direct from us. If you do this, be 
sure to include the name of your club 
or course, sO we can credit the profit 
to the Pro. 


Owner's name on each bali! ... no 
charge! Just print legibly the name 
(not more than 18 letters and spaces) 
to be stamped on balis. Send check or 
money order, $13.10, to Dept. HM-11, 
Acushnet Process Sales Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 











The Tassel Slip-On 


Crafted by 





GENUINE ALLIGATOR: 
Black or Brown $29.95 


Imported Java Ring 
Lizard (grey) $29.50 


Black « Brown + Blue 
Cordovan Imported Calf $19.50 


Bt 


CUSTOM SHOES 


Mail Orders 
Promptly Filled 
Send Check or 
Money Order 


Add 50¢ to 
cover postage 


441 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
530 Seventh Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 





CRAZY OVER HORSES? Then 
get her this stable full of very smart sterling 
silver jewelry and she'll pay you off under 
the mistletoe! We'll pay the postage and 
send air-mail, if desired. 


Link Bracelet $6.00 
Mare and Colt Pin $3.60 
Horseshoe Earrings $2.40 


THE SELDEN COOPER SHOP 
Grove Parkinn Asheville, N.C. 








FREE! == 


New 68-Page 
Camera Manual 
and Gift Guide 











Here's a free book that'll actually help you get 
better pictures, It's chock-full of helptul bints on 
photography information on eading cam 
eras and accessorle telling all about their 
values and benefits to YOU. It y r anybory 
on your gift list owns a camera li want thi 
valuable book. Send for your FREE copy today 
to Eastern Camera Exchange, Hempstead, N, Y 
Dept. c, 

EASTERN CAMERA EXCHANGE 

66 W. Columbia St., e w. Y¥. 
Send me your CAMERA MANUAL GIFT GUIDE 
Name —— — —EEE 
Addre 

Cit - Lor ‘ 














DON’T WAIT.-TILL 
THE LIGHTS GO OUT! 





, PORTABLE 
FLUORESCENT 
FLOODLIGHT 


$1095 


(plus 30¢ p.p.) 


Come winter gales, ice-storms, or 
blown fuses you'll never be left in 


the dark if you own this amazing 
battery-powered fluorescent flood Batteries not 
lamp. Easily portable, completely included 
safe, it throws ample non-glare light to illuminate a 
room -- sareally practical gift for counter; home 
owners MOTIStS, Cal npers, sportsmen. 8” x 44” 
x 10” high, the gray enamelled steel case holds two 


« 


15-vole B batteries, enough tor 
intermittent use 


*Wiuh 


25 to 50 hrs. 
Fully guaranteed 
hatteries, $15.85, plus 45¢ pp. 


the Crow’s-nest 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 















A Princely Gift for Xmas 
IMPORTED LUSCIOUS Holy Land Dates 


A rare, delicious treat for everyone. 
Carefully selected choice imported 
dates topped with giant almonds and 


walnuts. A treasure that has trav- 
eled across the world from the Holy 
Land to bring you a happier Christ- 
mas time. Packaged in beau- 
tifully decorated cotton- 
wood box. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or your 
money back. Sorry wo 
C.0.D. 


KANSAS CITY STUFFED DATE CO. 











705 East 31st St., Dept. A-1, Kansas City, Mo. 


VACATIONS * VISITING * IN THE YARD 


Toke boby everywhere with TOTEM-BED! 
Ideal permanent bed, too, for 
small homes and trailers. For 
children up through 5 years 
Patented automatic safety-lock 
permits setting up in seconds 
ready for use. Strong aluminum 
frame; sturdy cotton twill body 
in Navy blue with plastic screen 
sides. Quickly removable for 
washing. Folding baby pink mat- 
tress rests on Masonite bottom. 
Qpen bed 50” long, 22'2" 
wide. Only 4'/" thick folded for 
easy carrying ond storing in 
closet or car. Weighs less thon 
9 Ibs. Money-back guarantee. .. 
$24.95 postpaid. 





Totem-Bed, Dept. A Osceola, ind. 
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Touely to use.. deol 0s a 
ete Strsovralin ea a 


Our wonderful French-milled lanolin soap will be 
an appreciated Gift when Personulized for 
friends. You'll want to grace your own home, 
with this lovely, fragrant soap. Illustrated is but 
one of our mony attractive designs. Write for our 
new Catalog showing all the stock designs and 
describing the colors of soap and imprints avail- 
able. Hand cokes 6 for $3.75 of $6.50 doz 


your 


foo, 


all same design. Giant Bath cakes, 2? for $3.75 
Round Shower bor with cord, $3.25. Deluxe bor — 
3 Hand, 1 soch of Joth and Shower, $7.00 
Beautifully packaged and extra-wrapped with 
colorful sieeve thot serves as self-card. Prices in- 
clude boxing and moiling. 

“the Design Lasts as long as the Soap’’ 
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aay or COLORADO 


ASK FOR NEW, FREE 


KAhering 


x 136 





Pr. ©. 80 
COLORADO SPRINGS CATALOG .53 
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Large 10%” col- 
lectors plates with 
famous scenes of your State 
and others that you have 
visited. Ideal for gifts 

choice of all 48 states as well 
as Alaska and Hawaii all 


each $295 





rosrrae in beautiful hand-painted 

Any 4 plates colors 

‘1093 |e bled) dor» 
fone on) 

Sead 250 far 








13733 Barrington Court, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


atalog of other 
prestige gif 
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TREASURE DOME LAMP 


MAKE GRANDFATHERS 
WATCH USEFUL 


Modern polished brass 20° 
lamp created to display 
TREASURE DOME (T.M Reg) 
Attractive Shantung Shede in red, green 
or beige. Crystal clear DuPont Lucite 
Treasure Dome, with hardwood base of 
blonde, ebony or mahogeny, makes « 
modern useful easy-to-wind timepiece of 
your treasured heirloom watch. Lemp 
with Shede $9.95; complete with 
Treasure Dome, as shown, $13.50. 


FAMOUS TREASURE DOME 


Fit for the desk of « king. For use at office or any plece 


in the home. $3.95. Personalized 
(2, 
Ay 


name plate, as shown (3 words) 


add $1.00, 


(oral Really 


7410 Senta Monica Bivd., 
Les Angeles 46, Calif. 
Dept. M-111 
Postpaid + Ne C.0.D's 
Send for FREE CATALOG, 175 Gift ideas 








ALPACA 
SLIPPERS 
DE LUXE 


The most lux- 
urious fur 
the world — 
amazingly 
beautiful, warm and comfortable. Made 
in Peru of the fluffiest and silkiest Alpaca 
fur, soft leather lining and outer soles, 
for boudoir, 





fur inner soles. Perfect 


travel, after-sports. 
Ladies’ sizes 2-11; white or fawn. 


Men's sizes 5-13; natural fawn color. 


$10.85 postpaid. State shoe size. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 





slippers in| 
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“‘Screwy’’ Cuff Links 


My Cuff Links really 
a stir everywhere they go—and no 
der! They're honest-to-goodness bolts and 
cap nuts, handsomely GOLD plated, beau 
tifully polished by hand to a mirror finish 
That dome shaped nut, which is the part 
that shows on the front of the cuff, couldn't 
look more stunning if it had been especially 
created by a top jewelry designer 
These cuff links are marvelously 
to put on just push bolt 
French cult, screw on the nut 


screwy create 


won- 


easy 
through 


too 


Rushed to you postpaid for only $2.70 
(tax inel Two paltr only $4.80. Mail 
check or money-order at once to Tom 
Collins, 20-D Jayson Ave., Creat Neck, 


Y. Money back if not delighted! 














400 Bloomfield Avenue Bloomfield, N. J. 
SS 


oe 
os 
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devigned by 
Raymond Loewy 

Aged Cheeses 
' 4. Gifts that are “different” 
Right from 
Alps Blue Box, full of aged, natural cheeses 





Associates 


America’s Little Switzerland”, our famous 
Long a 
favorite of epicures, contains 5 delicate dessert cheeses 
Camembers, Glarus, Rexoli plus § firm varieties - June 


cured Swiss, old-fashioned Brick, and Port Salut 


Mailed direct to you and your gift list. Prices in 


clude shipping costs and delivery - guaranteed in US 


No shipments ouside US. except A.P.O.- FPO 
Pack 2K ~ Alps Blue Box - 5 lbs del $7.95 
Pack 3K ~ Alps Blue Box -3'% lbs del $5.75 


pate BOOKLET 


gilt assortments of delicious aged cheeses available only at 


THE SWISS COLONY + 11 Cheese Row * Monroe Wis 


in full color showing beautifully packaged 











TRAMPOLINE 


Req U.S. Pat. Off. 






THE GIFT WITH THE BIG LIFT 
BOYS, GIRLS up to 15 share thrills of big- 


time TV Trampolining. Bounding good sport 
and exercise wherever youth plays—back- 
yard-home gyms, elementary schools, youth 
clubs 
ALL-STEEL FRAME, 8'2 x 5'% ft.; double 
canvas bed, 96 x 48 in. Handles as single 
unit for quick folding, moving, storage 
F.O.B. Factory $98.50 or from your Dealer 
Write for FREE LITERATURE. Immediate 
Delivery 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
200 A Ave. N.W Cedar Rapids, lowa 











GIVE 6 TWO LB. LIVE 
GIANT SIZE LOBSTERS $14.95 

Luscious, free M ne aw winne rwo 
POUNDS RACH “ fan tt tain 15 
extra meat per pound! Packed mweed in cook 
ma kettle. Live arrival guarant 1 NaH) Will 

wl gift ‘ feship wt ‘ tert of whit 
for date ¥ ver ' aye prepaid 
f desired sista 4 ter 
N\ ink teamet 4 S595 100 
herryet 
‘ ne canned foods: Home made BEACH PLUM 
JELLY, 6 pare $5 S58 ppd | $i0 4 a. LOB 
STEER and SALMON TEW, 6 200 $7 SO 
mel Preehly home baked M CIDER CAKI 
rat white, fruity amd tang ? 7 MAINI 
CHICKEN FRAST ‘ yet wtuffed chicke 
plus 5 20-008 tine delict hick $10 SO 
prot 6 20-08 tine chick ! t vewtadd : ated 
pravies $10.50 py Concentrated chicken gravy 6 
20-O«@. tine $4.85 
CAP’'NS CORNER, Camden 10, Maine 

















No More Stalling On Icy Streets! 
Carry 
MAGIC 
ICE 

CARPETS 
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Letraw Mfg. Co. 0-27%%sntindt 10 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER 





Bird Tray 

A cocktail tray 19” x 8'0” 
with graceful gold and silver 
birds, done in the 

old Chinese art of painting 
on reverse side of glass. 
Backed with black felt. 
Hand-finished black oak 
frame. $12.75,expresscollect. 
Willow Knoll Crafts, 

P.O. Box 311, Nyack, N.Y. 


Holiday Whatnots 
A Santa Claus doorknob cover, $2.50, 
and bottle sock, $5. Postpaid. 





In angora with a gay Christmas bell 


added. Use the bottle sock as a 


Christmas wrapping for a special 
package. W. & J. Sloane, Fifth Ave. 
at 47th St., N.Y.C. 17. 


/ 


Note 


ples to be considered for this shopping colu'nn 


Please do not send any unsolicited sam 


| Send only photographs and descriptions of items.) 


NOVEMBER 





Chill-It Pitcher 

to keep cocktails, 

fruit juices or iced tea 
cold but undiluted 

by melting ice. 11'4” high, 
76-02. capacity, 





/ ’ 
with aluminum inner tubing 
for ice and chrome top. 
$9.95, postpaid. 
Crystalier, 
485 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 


Bar Accessories 

Four handsome matched pieces 
in lacquered brass and black 
catalin that were designed to 
lend a helping hand with the 
Christmas spirits. The jigger 

is $5.25; the strainer, $7.25; 
opener, $3.25; ice 


tongs, $3.25. Postpaid. 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Fifth Ave. 
at 49th St., N.Y.C. 17. 


















SNAP \T / 
A MINUTE LATER ... 
THE FUN BEGINS/ 


That’s the joy of a Polaroid Land Camera. 
You admire the finished picture right on 

the spot. And it’s yours for sure! If 
the subject moves, or the pose isn’t 
right, you can shoot again before 
your chance is gone forever. 





ke his 
—witir GO Second Snapshots! 


with your family — with the little | oy | 
girl in the picture. That very day, .~** oy am € N 
you'll show the picture — or mail Liq) XY 
it right off — to friends! \ E& Yys| 4 








HAVE YOU SEEN 
TODAY'S POLAROID PICTURES? 


Vv They’re big, sparkling black and 
white prints like this. 


Vv Anew plastic finish gives them 
lasting beauty. 


JV Every roll of film is guaranteed.* 








E> 
[=> oath > 
YOU SHARE THE FUN __ @} £ VAD 


# \A hp YN | 
- ‘ I 


YOU'LL HAVE ENLARGEMENTS 
AND COPIES MADE 


Polaroid’s special process. They'll 


7 Me.. {> 
P\\ os a directly from your prints by 
/ \\ . Aue . 


cost so little, you'll wonder why 
you kept dusty files of negatives. 


\7 
\ [ come back to you so quickly and 





PATHFINDER — [/4.5 lens... shutter speeds 1 to 1/400 
second... coupled range-finder...the aristocrat of €0- 
second cameras. 


MODEL 95 — The thrifty family camera anyone can use 
indoors or out, rain or shine. 


*If you're ever dissatisfied with the rvsults from any roll, 
send the pictures to Polaroid and you'll get a new roll free. 








A CINCH TO USE! > > 
a , own ‘, i’ 
To load, simply drop in the film. F <i 7 a od 
No tanks, liquids, or fuss. Want 4 | rs An ‘i 
just one picture? Take just one! No | i C7 mo 
> a £ > tH ow _ a re 
need to use up a whole roll. UL ea 


HAVE YOU SEEN A POLAROID 
CAMERA IN ACTION LATELY? 


Let your photo dealer take your 
picture. You'll be amazed at the 
high quality of today’s 60-second 
pictures, Jt takes only a minute. 












Polaroid Pathfinder 
Model 110 _— 
Polaroid Model 95 
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- POLAROID 
- land CAMERAS 


Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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“thew you need -for coektail snacks 


...and this famous club cheddar 
is spreadable 


cneest FANCIERS \ ce eT 
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Mac Lanen's 


Mac Laren’s Imperial 


ITS FAME BEGAN IN CANADA BACK IN 1891 


CAROLINA CRUISE 


Continued from Page 91 


are, themselves, sometimes hunted 
by the wild cattle. 

A group of these ambled down 
upon a point to observe us with sus- 
picion. They were rangy, quick-footed 
beasts, and I could well believe John 
Horne’s statement that * Y ou'd better 
have a tree handy if you go wan- 
dering around where they live.” 


A danger threatens the beauty of 


There is a lumber 
boom in full swing. The voice of the 
buzz saw is heard in the land, and 
trees are falling by the acre. A tour- 
ist who, a few years ago, picked up 
one of the outer islands for four 


these islands. 


thousand dollars, has so far cleared 
thirty thousand dollars from the 
sale of stumpage and still has his 
isiand, though largely denuded. 
Under the impetus of the boom 
there has been an orgy of tree- 
slaughter, but saner counsels have 
begun to prevail. Some of the large 
lumber concerns have seen the light 
and are pursuing a policy of scien- 
tific reforestation. Thus this match- 
less string of islands need not forfeit 
its splendor to the new prosperity. 
At a majestic bend between two 
low headlands, Burt Rodgers sniffed 
the air. “Georgia,” he observed. 





The chemical taint of a wood- 
pulp plant was borne to us on the 
southerly breeze. The river expert 
pointed to a distant buoy, occupied 
by four cormorants. ““The Savannah 
River,” he said. 

“Journey’s end, I suppose?” | 
asked. 

For answer the prow of our trim 
craft swung shoreward and headed 
for a small dock where a car was 
waiting. Apparently we had seen all 
of South Carolina that could be seen 
from a boat. I said so. My shipmates 
exchanged a smile. 

“Well, not quite,” Burt Rodgers 
said. 

“There’s the Combahee, Fdisto 
and Ashepoo,” John Horne said. 
“All pretty good rivers, if you want 
to look at the back country.” 

“Not to mention the Pocotaligo, 
Yemassee, Coosawhatchie and a few 
more,” added his companion. 

“All navigable?” I asked hope- 
fully. 

“Why don’t you take a week off 
sometime and we'll show you,” 
Horne offered. 

“South Carolina,” said the old- 
time riverman, with more restraint 
than I have ever heard from any 
other South Carolinian speaking of 
his native soil, “is quite a state.” 


THE END 





















Meier's Isle St. George 
Sauterne is being 
served more often— 

to add enjoyment 

to day-to-day living, 

to help commemorate 

a special occasion. 
Wine with meals is a 
growing American habit. 
Keep a few bottles of 
Meier's Isle St. George 
Sauterne on hand 

the year-round. 

You'll be ready 

for any dining or 
entertainment occasion. 


MEIER'S HAS 
THE DIFFERENCE 


THAT ‘''MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE!’ 


Yes, there is a 
difference in Meier’s 
Isle St. George Sauterne. 
It takes good grapes 

to make good wine. 
Ripened-to-perfection 
Catawbas, grown under | 
ideal soil and 

climatic conditions 

on the Isle St. George, 
plus Meier’s 

Old-World knowledge 
of wine making is 
assurance you'll taste 
and remember 

this ‘difference’, 


Isle St. George 


MEIER'S SAUTERNES 


Among the other Meier’s Wines you'll enjoy serving are... 
Ohio State Port, Northern Ohio Mellow Burgundy, 
Ohio State Sherry and Wild Mountain Blackberry. 


MEIER'S WINE CELLARS, INC., SILVERTON, O10 
Owners of the World Famous Isle St. Georgy Vineyards 
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OCEANSIDE HOTEL 


Here, on the picturesque 


_-South Shore, you'll find 


good times in abundance 
at Bermuda’s complete 
club resort. New tennis 
and badminton courts, 
new indoor games build- 
ing and bicycle livery, 
completely equipped 
beach house, air-condi- 
tioned dining room and 
cocktail lounges, golf priv- 
ileges, beautiful rooms, all 
with bath, and one of the 
finest beaches in the world! 


E. R. Hetland, Gen. Mér. 


Write direc? for colour booklet 
See your TRAVEL AGENT 
or our U.S. Representatives 
ROBERT F. V/ARNER, INC. 
New York * Washington, D. C. 

Chicago * Boston 














CHOCOLATE 
Continued from Page 70 


location. We found what seemed a 
suitable 
there 


place—wild cacao grew 
and settled down to a week’s 
camp in the forest. Meanwhile the 
jefe sent out word into the hills that 
| was looking for workmen, and ina 
day or two they wandered in, a long- 
haired, wild-eyed lot, each silently 
coming out of the woods to sit at the 
edge of the camp. They watched us 
for a long time without speaking, 
waiting until they had sized up the 
situation. Then slowly, they ap- 
proached the jefe, and in-a word or 
two said they would work for me. 
Some of them remembered me, 
others were new, down from the 
mountains. 

So the preparation for chocolate 
planting was celebrated early in the 
night with large fires and low singing 
and chanting in the dark. The 
strange speech of these descendants 
of the Mayans and their deep, soft 
voices reminded me of the days when 
this was a big plantation, made me 
wish again to make it a great finca. 

Then suddenly something went 
wrong. The songs died down, the 
men stirred uneasily and everything 
was still. The jefe came to me to say 
the men wouldn't plant in the place 


we had chosen. When I asked why, 
he shrugged his shoulders and said 
they had a reason. This unfathom- 
able refusal was echoed in their 
songs and their drumbeats as the 
evening progressed. The workmen 
sat immobile around their fires. | was 
puzzled and discouraged. Why 
hadn't they spoken sooner? What 
had gone wrong? Brought up in the 
country, | knew most of its enigmas, 
but this was something new. 

| ended by exclaiming, in their 
dialect, “Well, where do they want 
to plant?” 

Immediately people came for- 
ward and their leader began talking 
and pointing. | was urged to go with 
them, and we started into the sur- 
rounding jungle. 

Nearly an hour later the men 
stopped and everyone put out his 
flashlight. In front of us the thick 
forest was filled with an eerie green 
light that seemed to flow upward 
from the jungle floor. “Here,” they 
said, in a place I had never visited. 

All right, | thought, so they want 
to plant where there is phosphorus. 
But the next morning when they 
went to work I discovered something 
else. As they moved under the trees 
cutting swiftly with their double- 
edged machetes, | saw another rea- 
son for their choice of this ground. 











WAY °) 


© No red window to peer through 


THE AUTOMATI 













@ Simple avtomatic film leading 


© Film advanced, shutter cocked, 
automatically 


e Shows image full picture size 
on brilliant screen 


© Negative size 24’ x 24''— 
also 35mm size with adapter 


@ Simplest, fastest, surest 
camera for perfect pictures. 


AUTOMATIC 


Rolleiflex 


WORLD'S FINEST CAMERA 


Taking perfect pictures...every time... 
is so simple with Rolleiflex. With its 
automatic operation, its brilliant 
ground glass which shows the image 

in full picture size before you shoot, plus 
its fine lens and shutter, you'll get 
pictures of professional quality, even 

in color. Visit your local camera store 
and ask for a ROLLEI demonstration 
today, or write for bulletin H-2. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC., 10 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
West, Alaska, Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, INC., 814 North Cole Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 
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Swimming and sun tanning are populor 
in the two gloss-enclo.ed pools 






The Opera House ond Sun Valley Lodge 


from Challenger Inn 
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Eight electric chair lifts make skiing ali play ond no work 


* No doubt about it, many vacation spots 
offer you one or two of your favorite pastimes. 
But for everything in the way of snow-and-sun- 
fun... the smoothest skiing ever, ice skating 
night and day, outdoor warm-water swim- 
ming, good-to-dance-to music and inviting 
accommodations, Sun Valley heads the list. 
Make your plans now and you'll know why 
it’s America’s most famous vacation play- 
ground, winter and summer 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





OWNED AND 

OPERATED BY 

UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


FOR RESERVATIONS: address Winston McCrea, Mgr., Sun 
- ned Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 1847, Omaha 2, 
oe Nebr., or see your local travel agent 
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E spins its own vit 


Our virgin wool yarns must be 
ibsolutely even in size and strength to 
maintain the unvarying quality of 
Pendleton woolens. This uniformity season 


after season, year after year, can only be assured under our 


own supervision. The softness, the 











richness, the sturdy wear are 





€ . , . 
dependent upon it. That is why 


complete Pendleton control extends 





a , * 
(Tw j 
. he through every step of our 


s 


<a 


+ a manufacture from the buying of 
7 


our Own raw wool to the precision 


tailoring of every garment. 


“gv. 4 


Illustrated is the Yellowstone 
Shadow Block Plaid... 12.95 


Always virgin wool 


iw End b-ter 


Pendleton Woolen Mills * Portland, Oregon 
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Everywhere, as far as I could see, 
were the low house-mounds of what 
had once been the homes of the an- 
cient Mayans. Cacao, it seems, could 
not be planted just anywhere; if it is 
to thrive it must have the approval of 
the ancient peoples. 

In this grove, planted under the 
natural towering jungle, dwarfed by 
the immensity of mahogany and 
giant ceiba, the cacao trees now 
reach upward from clean mossy 
aisles to catch vagrant splashes of 
sunlight, their roots anchored deep 
in the tumbled, ruined abode of the 
ancient Mayas. 





MONTE CARLO 


Continued from Page 52 


July 17, 1934, for instance, black 
came up seventeen times in succes- 
sion on Table 5 in the Casino. A 
one-dollar bet placed on black, and 
left to grow, would have pyramided 
to $131,072 on the seventeenth win, 
doubling each time by geometric 
progression: 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 
256, and so on. This is the longest 
run of either color in the Casino’s 
history, and no one stayed with it 
all the way. At the thirteenth black, 
with the winnings at $8192, the last 
faint-hearted or superstitious gam- 
blers dropped out. At the fifteenth, 
they would have collected $32,768; 
at the sixteenth, $65,536. On the 
eighteenth turn of the wheel, red 
came up. At this point the hypo- 
thetical gambler, whose wad now 
totaled $131,072, lost just his orig- 
inal dollar. If black had come up 
again, he would have raked in $262,- 
144, and if he could win just twice 
more he'd be a millionaire. 

On another occasion, the number 
36 came up three times in a row. This 
was on August 7, 1913. Parlayed at 
thirty-five to one, a one-dollar bet 
will swell to $46,656 on the third 
win—all in a matter of minutes. No- 
body stayed with 36 for its triple 
appearance. 

Other bets can make money, of 
course, as the General points out. 
The top-limit bet today at Monte 
Carlo is 500,000 francs—about 
$1400. “But people don’t come here 
primarily to win,” the General told 
me. “They obviously don’t come 
here to lose, either. They come to 
gamble. If they win, excellent. If 
they lose, tomorrow they may win. 
As for us, we take our little percent- 
age, and the wine is good and the 
flowers are sweet and that is that. 
Our percentage, by the way, is the 
smallest in the world—far below 
your casinos in Las Vegas or Reno.” 

Since breaking the bank at Monte 
Carlo was out of the question, | 
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GREYHOUND” 





Just sit back and relax in your 
adjustable, deep-cushioned easy- 
chair while an expert Grey- 
hound driver handles all the 
traffic worries for you. It’s rest- 
ful... it’s economical ... it’s the 
One Sure Way to solve today’s 
driving problems! 

For free Pictorial Map of 

U.S.A., write Greyhound 


Dept. H-11-53, 71 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NO 


We find it very difficult to say no to 
a guest. Probably 
because we're out 
of practice. It’s 

so seldom a ——— 







guest has 
to ask for 
anything. we} 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, NJ. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 63 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 2 














HOLIDAY’s new, completely 
revised fashion guide 


“WHAT TO WEAR 
WHERE” 


192 pages 
100 AUTHORITATIVE fashion 


sketches, photographs, charts, 
climate, clothing customs facts 
for U.S. A., Canada, Europe, the 
Islands, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, Africa, the 
Orient and the Pacific. 


Cost: 60¢ (postage prepaid) 


No ¢.0.d. please 
Residents of Pa. add Ic for siate sales tax. 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa 
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This new set of genuine Gerber blades 
for the kitchen consists of Shorty, 
utility blade; Little Snick, carver- 


server and Pixie for paring. 
Made by hand by master crafts- 
men from the hardest, toughest 
and costliest steel ever used in 
cutlery, these are by far the 
finest kitchen knives ever made! 


The solid walnut sheath mounts 


4 
Dy 
j quick detachable) by screw head 


\ slots on kitchen wall or cup- 
board —an ideal means of keep- 


i | ing sharp blades safe and ready. 
Other Gerber blades include 
carvers and individual steak 
knives. Sold by leading stores. 

Write Gerber Blades, 
H W. 12th Avenue, Portland 1, 
Oregon, for free selection sheet 


’ and name of nearest dealer. 











A thing of beauty and 
a joy forever ! 


“Wear-Ever 


A joy, 
this pressure cooker will save 


because of the time 


her every day . . . and the 
more delicious meals. With 
this cooker the patented cover 
can’t be lifted off until pres- 
sure is gone. 
At department, hardware and gift stores. 
wearin 
y ay) 4 ats. $12.95; 7 ats. $16.95 


' - Western prices slightly higher 


. on on | 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. INC. 


DEPT. 8411, NEW KENSINGTON, PENNA. 











asked the General if it wouldn't be 
possible to rob it instead. He smiled. 
“It has never been done. Come, I 
will show you why.” He led me into 
the Casino and up a long stairway 
leading to the executive offices. At 
the top of the flight a Casino police- 
man stood guard before a stout iron 
door. The General motioned for 
him to open the door, and he rapped 
on it in some kind of code. He in- 
serted a key and turned; from within 
I could hear someone turning an- 
other key. The door swung open 
and we entered a narrow corridor. 


1s trme to roll up your sheeve 





We had to walk sideways, edging 
along like men on a cliff. At the 
other end, the General rapped on an- 
other door, a slot opened and a face 
peered out through bullet-proof glass. 
I looked back and saw that the first 
door was already closed and locked 
again. The General rapped once 
more, and this time the door opened 
into the counting room. The tables 
were stacked high with currency. 

“There must be millions of frances 
in here,” I said. 

“Yes, millions,” the General said. 
“And here they stay. Occasionally, 
but not very often, we remove some 
surplus to a regular bank. But only 
one person knows when that will be. 
And even if he were forced by tor- 
ture to tell, it would do the bandits 
no good.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “Suppose 
the bandits somehow got the money, 
either by forcing their way in here or 
by overpowering the bank mes- 
senger.”” 

The General looked at me hap- 
pily. “There are only three roads 
leading from Monte Carlo to the 
mainland of France. We sound the 
alarm, and in four and a half min- 
utes the road blocks are up. The 
desperadoes might have the money 
though it is unlikely—but they could 
never get it out of Monte Carlo. This 
is perhaps why no one has ever tried.” 

“But there is another way out 
of Monte Carlo—by sea,” I said. 
“The robbers could have a boat 
waiting at the beach.” 

The General looked even happier. 
“We have thought of that. We have 
the fastest boat in this part of the 
Mediterranean. It is the entire Navy 

Continued on Page 171 
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Hawaii is less than 10 hours from the West Coast. Round-trip tourist 
from California 
decked “Strato 


dmerwan offers double- 
Clippers on both tourist and deluxe thghts to Hawau 


PAN AME: 
Worlds Most Experience 
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Typical of the West Indies is the Robinson Crusoe island of Tobago, near Trinidad. It’s ‘ 
ringed with magnificent beaches, offers guest house rates as low as $4.80 a day, with meals! 





hd y away from winter! , 


it takes by Clipper’ 


Make the happy discovery, as many busy 
people have, that winter vacations result 
in greater year-round efficiency. All vaca- 
tions are good for you, of course, but many 
doctors say that getting away during the 
cold, winter months is best. So, this year 
... follow the sun! 


Whether your vacation is a week or a 
month, you needn't lose one precious 
day in traveling —leave on a Friday eve- 
ning and fly home on a Sunday evening. 

For further information and reserva- 


tions call your Travel Agent or nearest 
Pan American office feday. 
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See how little time and money 


. 








Lowest Fiying 
Clipper Fares Time 
From NEW YORK 
Bermuda $s 53 3 hours 
Puerto Rico 64 6 
From CALIFORNIA 
Hawaii 128 10 
Guatemaia City 
(from Los Angeles) 160 82 
From MIAMI 
Mavana 20 1 
Nassau 20 a 
Virgin Istes (St. Thomas) 73 
Jamaica se 3 
Trinidad (for Tobago) 160 9% 
From HOUSTON 
Mexico City a8 3% 
From NEW ORLEANS 
Guatemala City es s 
Panama 119 ™, 
Fares shown are one way and to the nearest 
dollar; tax not included. Subject to change; 
check Pan American or your Travel Agent. 
Reduction on round trips 10% or more. 
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of Monte Carlo, and it could over- 
take any pirate boat there is. If a 
faster one does come in, we watch 
it ike eagles.” The General paused. 
“Escape by plane is impossible, 
since there is no land here level 
enough for a landing strip, and as 
for a helicopter—if we ever see 
one coming in we will make it our 
business to know why.” 

We left the strong room, going 
through the entrance procedure in 
reverse, and went into the gambling 
room. The General told me about 
the croupiers—the men who preside 
at the gaming tables. 

“They are our most difficult prob- 
lem,” he explained. “With one of 
them as a confederate, a customer 
could cheat us. We have two hun- 
dred and fifty croupiers, each of 
whom worked here at least two 
years in other capacities before he 
was allowed to take charge of a 
gambling table.” He pointed out 
that the croupiers’ elegant dinner 
jackets have no pockets. “A pre- 
caution. We leave no temptations 
in the way of human nature.” 

Unlike its customers, Monte Car- 
lo’s Casino leaves nothing to chance. 
The establishment maintains its own 
repair shop, where roulette wheels 
are carefully adjusted. The wheels 
are changed frequently. The reason 
is that, although they are delicately 
balanced on jewels—exactly like 
watches—they sometimes develop a 
slight mechanical irregularity which 
makes one number, or a series of 
neighboring numbers, come up more 
often than the others. If a sharp- 
eyed player noticed this tendency, 
he could clean up. “But the crou- 
pier would probably notice it first; 
that’s part of his business,” the 
General said. 

I asked if it was possible for cus- 
tomers to cheat. 

“Almost impossible,” he replied 
instantly. ““By now we know all the 
tricks. There are only a few, any- 
way.” He smiled, again, as a man 
smiles remembering happier things. 
“In the old days, when a gambler 
went broke, we always bought him 
a second-class ticket home. It was a 
courtesy. But so many people made 
a racket of it that we had to stop the 
practice. It was a pity; it was a po- 
lite gesture.” We strolled into the 
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room where a craps game was in 
progress. “Some time later, a man 
I knew well, who had lost a lot of 
money, came to me and said he was 
stranded. I knew he was honest, so 
I signed a chit for the cashier. He 
was well known in the Casino; he 
came in every day with his little dog. 
For luck, he used to say. Well, he 
went to the cashier and got his fare. 
‘But,’ he protested, ‘you haven't in- 
cluded fare for my dog!’ The cashier 
replied, ‘But, monsieur, your dog 
didn’t gamble.” So the poor man had 
to raise the extra money elsewhere. 
He took his dog home in the bag- 
gage car.” 

“Suppose there is a chip ona win- 
ning number,” I said. “It has been 
played by someone else, but when it 
wins, |—and the other player—both 
claim it as ours. Do you pay me?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if I do this a second time, 
do you pay me again?” 

“Yes.” 

“And a third time?” 

“There is no third time,” the Gen- 
eral said. “After the second time, a 
uniformed employee comes up to 
you and says, ‘| beg your pardon, 
monsieur, but it has been brought to 
my attention that the Casino per- 
sists in making regrettable mistakes 
regarding your wagers. We have 
therefore taken the liberty of sug- 
gesting that I can assast you. | have 
here a small pad. | shall write on it 
the bets you make so that in this 
way the Casino’s embarrassing over- 
sights shall terminate.” The General 
laughed. “It always works.” 


Dice are played in Monte Carlo 
exactly as in America, except that 
the crap-shooting terms have under- 
gone translation. As we stood around 
the craps table, | noted down the 
following: 

Little Joe 

Snake eyes—/es yeux de serpent or 
simply /es yeux. 

Box cars—wagons a marc/:andise 
or simply /es wagons. 

It was odd, being in this old- 
fashioned gaming room, with its 
out-of-date decorations, and stand- 
ing next to the old General, who was 
also of that era, to hear the French 
crapshooters crying, “Ah, viens, le 
sept!” or “Ou étes-vous, petit onze?” 


le petit Joseph. 


Craps was introduced only re- 
cently in Monte Carlo, but it has 
had a great success. It is popular 
among the many American visitors, 
and even more among the French 
and the Italians. Monte Carlo is a 
good place for the national sports of 
various nations, because this ts truly 
an international resort. 

The Monte Carlo tourist bureau 
keeps careful count of the nationali- 
ties of its visitors; it can because 





Famed Wheary “Colonel” in latest 
Chevron design. Choice of fine, top- 
grain natural leathers, hand-rubbed 
to gleaming beauty. One, two and 
three-suit models that keep suits 
tailor fresh! “Little Colonel” Com- 
panions to match, From $57.50" 


iF You Care... 
« about favorable first zmpressions 
x about clothes kept tatlor fresh 
x about fine luggage quality...then, 


... CAIry WHEARY 
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“Taper Tweed” is dressed-up in 
unique tapered bindings of rich 
steerhide, Tailored simplicity 

in Wheary’s famous light-strong 
construction. Choose a matched 
ensemble; three color combi 
nations. Prices start at $30,00* 


*Plus Tax Kt 
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Amazing! “Whearilite” is 
pounds lighter than or 
dinary luggage-—thanks 
to anew principle, Sturdy 
and travel-worthy. Choice 
of four lovely fabrics, as 
at left, from $25,002 Also, 
family ensembles in rich 
genuine leather” Wheari 
lite Prices (leather) 
from $50.00° 
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LLICLONS 
BY INVERNATIONAL 


The finest flatware of its kind ever crafted, Stainless 
by International is executed in stainless steel with all 
the care, the perfection you'd expect to find in only the 


most expensive tableware, 


Needs no extra care in normal use. The flatware 
with the handsome and enduring “velvet finish,” Stain- 
less by International never needs 
polishing...won't tarnish, rust 


or ale in normal use, 





Only $9.25 for a 6-piece place 


setting; attractively designed, 
complete sets begin at $43.50, 


No Federal tax. 


Copyright 1953, The International 
Silver Co., Menden, Conn, 
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each one is technically a foreigner 
and must produce a passport. Prince 
Charles III's dream of swarms of 
Englishmen feverishly playing at his 
tables has been realized, yet they are 
only third in numbers. The Amer- 
icans are fourth. The figures for 
August of last summer showed the 
French in the lead with 4746. Next 
came the Italians, 1823; then the 
British, 1321; then the Americans, 
602. These were the leaders. But at 
the same time Monte Carlo was en- 
tertaining, among other nationali- 
ties, six Peruvians, one Japanese, six 
Chinese, thirty-five Norwegians, two 
Armenians, seven Persians and one 
Bulgarian. 

There is no doubt that Monte 
Carlo has changed. The dizzy play- 
boys of the old days are gone, and 
so are their glamorous girl friends. 
But so has the whole world changed. 
There are no more Russian fortunes 
to be lost overnight, and taxes have 


taken care of rich British aristo- 





crats. Monte Carlo’s visitors today 
do not spend thousands, or tens of 
thousands. They are average holli- 
dayers, average sun-seekers, who 
have come to Monte Carlo because 
it is still Monte Carlo. 

The sun still streams down and 
the perfume-soaked breezes still 
blow in from Provence, and the 
palm trees’ rustle can still be heard 
over the clicking of the dice and the 
beach orchestras’ music and the 
popping of champagne corks. The 
myths and the legends are still there, 
and so is the pale ghost of a beau- 
tiful Italian girl who won a fortune 
on the 26th of a now-forgotten June. 
The next day was her twenty-seventh 
birthday, and because she was a 
gambler, she put all her winnings on 
her lucky number. She lost, and 
hurled herself into the sea, and they 
say that to this day, every time the 
number 27 comes up on the 27th of 
the month, the Italian girl comes 


back to Monte Carlo. THE END 
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It's Manhattan’s glamour street 


IN HLOLIDAY 


the sophisticated 


boulevard of titled names and fabled fortunes. 
It’s the street of the cocktail hour, of the French poodles 


and the ladies with lavender rinses. 


It’s J. BRYAN, US, brilliant profile of Park Avenue. 


Here is one of the world’s great cities, set in unbelievable beauty 
between towering mountains and glittering sea. 


You'll visit this exciting metropolis and meet its 
native Cariocas in WILLIAM A. KRAUSS’ 


fascinating portrait of Rio de Janeiro. 


When he went to college it was a small world, 

gentler than the real one, but tough enough. 

Now, after fifteen years, he returns to discover that his school 

has grown enormously, has become exciting and curiously baffling. 


‘ 


Read Pulitzer-prize praywright ARTHUR MILLER'’S dramatic, 
heart-warming story of his beloved University of Michigan. 


What's the most “foreign” part of our nation? 

You'll find it in three places in New Mexico, 

three towns soaked in sunshine and glowing with mellow 
Spanish-Indian culture—Albuquerque, Santa Fe and Taos. 


Novelist CONRAD RICHTER tells you about them 


feelingly in Three Towns I Love. 


There’s a strange and exciting kind of music in the air— 


and it has a fresh, American flavor. 


Explore this wonderful new world of music 
with A. W. HEINSHEIMER in Opera for Americans. 


Where can you spend $21,000 on a dinner 


for two hundred guests, or get a hotel room— 


and three superb meals 


All these and more will appear in your December HOLIDAY, 


DON'T MISS NEXT MONTIFS TLOLIDAY! 


for less than seven dollars a day? 


SAM BOAL takes you to Europe's 


smartest snow and ice resort .. . St. Moritz. 


Printed in U.S.A 
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FRENCH CALENDAR CLOCK, Lower dial shows months, days, dates, phases of moon, From the famous Old Charter Collection, 


Tick-tock...tick-tock...the whiskey that didn't watch the clock... seven long years ! 


OLD CHARTER GOES into the cask a superior whiskey. Seven slow years’ 
aging mellows it to rare magnificence, [These two simple — but vital 


—factors are behind the superb flavor that is Old Charter’s, alone. 


Long a bourbon drinker’s premier whiskey, Old Charter’s superb 
quality and rare smooth flavor have actually won over many Scotch, 
Canadian and Bonded whiskey drinkers. It has become one of the 


leading quality whiskies in America. Try it yourself. You'll see why. 


OLD CHARTER 


BY FRENCH CLOCK-MAKER PIOLAINE, VIFNNESE PENDULFE TTR. Heart, pushed oa, io Kentucky's Finest Bourbon 
Obelisk " yn excitement down rod, re-ascends in 24 hours nal 

aroused by Napoleon's Egyptian cam Unique in America, as is Old “ STRACGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 7 YEARS CLO + 86 PROOF » OLD CHARTER 
paign. When it’s time for a highball, Charter, better by the drink because ‘~ r DISTILLERY COMPANY » LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 

enjoy the luxury of Old Charter it’s aged longer by the clock ’ é . 
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Internationally famous hostess 


CREVETTES AU CHAMPIGNON—F'i// large fresh mushroom caps with diced cooked 
shrimp garnished with chopped parsley. Heat through and serve at once. 


FRIANDISE GRILLEE— Between two slices of bread. place a ‘sandwich’ of ham and 
two slices of cheese. Slice into strips or squares. Dip each piece into seasoned, beaten 
egg and milk mixture. Brown thoroughly on both sides until cheese melts. 


UNIVERSAL 
Cock 1e-miéde 


oe 
Ls EASY TO ENTERTAIN and have fun with your guests too,” 
says Elsa Maxwell, “1 prepare hot hors d'oeuvres right at the table,sothat 
I'm never away from the party. Next time you entertain, surprise your 


guests with one of these new recipes I recently brought back from Europe. 
Get this FREE Book “You'll find Cook-a-matic’s large size a wonderful help at parties, 


1, for preparing quick snacks and family meals. It bakes, grills, toasts or 
Fla. M fries... makes four large waffles at once. You'll find a.use forit every day.” 
“ENTERTAINING HINTS” 


Ask your Universal dealer for your copy of this 
interesting book by Miss Maxwell. it's full of 
hints on how to make your entertaining more fun, 


and complete with many easy-to-do recipes. 
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